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PREFACE. 



"The character of its Language determines the mental vigor 
of a nation.*' Not less true is it that the purity of his language 
determines the social standing of the man. If " speech is the body 
of thought," the conquest of correct speech is second in importance 
only to that of accuracy of thought. If Language is the " bridge 
that spans the chasm between the intellectual world and the phys- 
ical" — by which thoughts and emotions become audible and mMe — 
by which sounds and sights create thought and feeling, then the 
study of Language ought to claim the earliest attention of the child. 
And indeed it does. The child leanis language before he learns 
anything else. In the use of his mother tongue, he learns the aht 
before he can study the science, and that child is fortunate whose 
early life is spent in the society of those who speak his vernacular 
in its purity. Accuracy and elegance in speech find their natural 
counterparts in accuracy and elegance of thought, and in purity of 
emotion. 

While Grammar is an imitative Art, it is also a mental Science. 
For the acquisition of the science a Text-Book is demanded. A 
good text-book should so present the Science as to secure the Art — 
should so exhibit the Laws of Language as to furnish the pupil a 
sure test of the correctness of his expression — should so develop the 
varied structure of sentences and of phrases, as to enable the scholar 
to make such selection of them as will most clearly, forcibly, and 
elegantly express his thoughts and emotions — as to enable him to 
commmd the language. Its method should be so clear, concise, 
and natural as to make the study of Grammar attractive. Only 
such SYSTEM and method can long command position in our 
schools. 

Twenty-five years have passed since the Author wrote his first 
work on English Grammar. During all those years, he has person* 
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4 PREFACE, 

ally tested his system and method in the school-room. His " Fibst 
Lessons in English Grammar," his "Practical Grammar," 
and his "Analyses op the English Language," have found 
their way into extensive use in eveiy State in the Union. Their 
gratifying success with the public has prompted the Author to 
this new effort. 

The many and varied criticisms of these books by intelligent, 
independent Teachers who have used them, the Author's extended, 
careful study of the science, his full recognition of the errors and 
defects of his previous works, justify the preparation of the Normal 
Grammar, which — ])ased on the same system and methods of his 
former works — claims to be an improvement on them all. 

The System of Diagi-ams given in the Author's former works, has 
been retained, to which important additions and improvements 
have been made. 

The Author's views as to the importance of Diagrams, are 
corroborated by the decided approval of nearly all Teachers 
who have used them. Their concurrent testimony settles the 
question of their utility. 

The following extracts from response-s of different Teachers, are 
given as specimens of many : 

"Your Diagrams have aroused an enthusiasm in our juvenile 
Grammar classes that has never been seen before." 

" They map out a sentence admirably." 

" They add much to the excitement of a lively recitation." 

"Object Lessons in Grammar are beautifully exhibited in the 
use of Diagrams." 

" Our little Architects delight in constructing sentences accord- 
ing to given models. Blank Diagrams drawn on the black board, 
are copied and filled with appropiiate original sentences — thus 
secuiing good English compositions in sentences made to order J^ 

"Diagrams open the eyes of our pupils to new facts in the 
structure of sentences which many students would not otherwise 
discover." 

Those portions of the Author's former works that have stood 
the test of intelligent criticism, and have been generally approved, 
have been retained in this work. Such new matter and illustra- 
tions have been added as the advanced condition of the science 
seemed to demand. 

RocHBSTKR, N. Y., July, 1870. 
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PART I. 

THE ELEMENTS OF LANGUAGE. 



Definition 1. — ^Language is any means of commn- 
nicating thought, feeling, or purpose. 

Obs. 1. — Thoughts and feelings are indicated — 

1. By certain expressions of the features, by gestures, and by 

other physical acts. This is called Natural Language. 

2. By articulate sounds, or by written characters. This is 

called Artificial Langtuige. 

Obs. 2. — ^Natural language is common to all intelligent beings, 
and is understood by all without previous instruction. — Smiling, 
frowning, laughing, weeping, are instances of natural language. 

Obs. 3. — Artificial language is invented by men. — Sounds are 
made to indicate thoughts by mutual or common consent Gen- 
erally, each nation has its peculiar language. 

Principle. — Artificial Language is 

Spoken and Written. 

Def. 2. — Spoken Ijanguage consists in vocal sounds, 
indicative of thought, of feeling, or of purpose. 

Def. 3.— Written Iianguage consists in artificial 
characters, so arranged and combined as, by common 
consent, to represent thought or emotion. 

1* 
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10 ENGLISH GRAMMAR— PABT L 

Bem. — It is customaiy to give to every science a namey by which 
it may be distinguished from other sciences ; accordingly, people 
have agreed to call the science which treats of Language 

GRAMMAR. 

Def. 4. — Oranunar is the Science of Language, and 
the Art of using it. 

Obs. 1. — There are certain General Principles of Grammar which 
are common to all languages. — Hence the term General Grammar. 

Obs. 2. — But each particular language has some idioms and 
forms of construction peculiar to itself. — Hence the term Particu- 
lar Grammar. 

Rem. — ^Every Particular Grammar should include all the princi- 
ples of General Grammar. 

Def. 5. — ^English Grammar is the Science of the 
English language, and the Art of using it. 

Rem.— The articulate sounds of language are indicated by Letters. 

Def. 6. — A Letter is a character used to indicate a 
sound, or to modify the sound of another letter. 

Examples.—^ in hat, hate, hall, hart. 

Rem. — Letters are combined to form words. 

Def. 7. — A Word is a Letter, or a combination of 
Letters, used as the sign of an idea. 

Examples.— Ood— mysterious-stood— slowly— A7i /—by— and. 
^ Rem. — Wards are combined to form Phrases and Sentences. 

Def. 8. — A Phrase* is a combination of words, not 
constituting an entire proposition, but performing a 
distinct office in the structure of a Sentence or of an- 
other Phrase. 

♦ The term Phrase is used In this work, not in its popular^ but in its technical 
sense. The common use of the term is vagae and indefinite— applying to any 
collection of words. In its technical sense, it means only such a combination 
of words as perform a distinct office in the structure of a Sentence or of another 
Phrase. 
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LETTER&^FOEMS-CLASSES. 11 

Examples.— ^^ midnight^ in his guarded tent, 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in mppliance bent. 
Should tremble at his power, 

Def. 9. — A Sentence is an assemblage of words, so 
combined as to assert an entire proposition. 

Examples.— 1. Night approaches. 

2. Day is departing. 

3. William is sleeping. 

4. Socrates was a philosopher. 
6. Virtue secures happiness. 

6, John and George have arrived. 

7. God created the heaven and the earth. 

LETTERS. 

FOEMS, CLASSES, USES. 

Rem. —Vocal Sounds are the elements of spoken words. 
Letters are the elements of wntten or printed words* 

Obs. — The English language employs forty-one Elementary 
Sounds. These sounds are represented by twenty-six Letters — 
Aa,Bh,Gc,Dd,Ee, Ff, G g, Hh, li, J j, Kk.Ll, Mm, N n, 
Oo.Pp, Qq^Br^Ss, Tt, TTu, Vv, Ww.Xx, Ty,Zz. 

Rem. — These Lettera thus aiTanged are called the English Al- 
phabet 

I^etters differ {itS^'S^^' 

Rem. — Most of the Letters used in our language were derived 
from the Latin, and are called Roman Letters. We also use a va- 
riety called Italic, another called CUlb (Sttiglisllf another called 
Script, and also many forms of @irrittiiiiii©ataill L©tt©ir«e These 
various styles of Letters have each two forms— Capital Letters and 
Small, or Lower-case Letters. 

Obs. 1. — Roman letters are in most common use in the English 
language. 

* OrthoSpy and Orthography are usually learned from the spelling-book. 

For the convenience of those classes that need to review these branches, a 
few pages of the Grammar are devoted to a concise discussion of the /orm«, the 
classes, and the uses of letters. 
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12 ENGLISH GBAMMAR-PABT I. 

Italic Letters are used in words of special importance, and some- 
times in Sentences. 

Rem. — In tlie Sacred Scriptures, words supplied by the transla- 
tors to complete tlie construction of Sentences according to tlie 
English idiom, are piinted in Italics, 

®lb (SttigUst) Letters are used for variety or ornament — in 
title-pages, etc. 

Obs. 2. — The small, or " lower-case," Lettera are used in forming 
most Words, and constitute the appropriate form of letters now 
used in printed works—with the following Exceptions, which 
provide for the use of 

Capital Letters. 

A word should begin with a capital letter, — 

1. When it is the first word of a distinct proposition. 

2. When it is a Proper Name, or a word immediately 
derived from a Proper Name. 

BxAMFiJis.~Bo8toQ— William— American— Yermonter. 

3. When it is a name or appellation of the Supreme 
Being. 

ExAMPLB8.—Gk>d— Saviour— Holy Spirit— Lord— Omnipotent. 

4. When it is the first word of a line of poetry. 

Example.-" Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what yon are I 
Up above the world bo high, 
Like a diamond in the sky.^* 

5. When it is a principal word in a title of a book or 
office, and sometimes when it is a word of special impor- 
tance, or used technically. 

Examples.— 1. " Willard's History of the United States." 
2. " Barke on the Sablime and BeautifhI.'* 
8. " The Subject of a Verb should not take the place of the Ob 
ject." 

6. When it commences a direct quotation. 

Examples.- 1. " The footman, in his nsnal phrase, 

Comes np with * Madam, dinner stays.* ** 
2. " Woe to him that saith onto the wood, * Awake.' '^ 
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LETTERS. 13 

7. When it constitutes the Pronoun "!'* or the Ex- 
clamation *^ 0/' 

ExAMPLB.— " O, I have loved in youth's felr veraal mora, 
To epread imagination's wildest wing." 

8. When it is a Common Noun fully personified. 

Examples.— 1. " Sure I Fame's trumpet bear."— Ciwfoy. ' 
S. ^'Here Strife and Faction rule the day." 

9. The entire word is usually printed in capitals — 

1. When it is the title of a book or of a chapter. 

2. When it is a word of special importance. 

3. When it is a Proper Name subscribed to a 

document. 
1^* The teacher is advised to write Sentences on the Blackboard 
containing errors in the use of Capital Letters, and require the 
Pupils to correct them. 

Obs. 1. — Letters are of various sizes, and have their correspond- 
ing appropriate names. The varieties of type in most common use 
are the following : 

Grreat Primer. Brevier, 

-p. ' Minion, 

^^^^1 NonpareU, 

Small Pica, Agate, 

Long Primer, ^^ 

Bourgeois, BMi»^ 

C VoctuXs 
Obs. 2. — ^The Sounds of the English Lan- „ i. ' » a 
,. ^. . , J ° -t StiovoctuSf and 

guage are distmguished as — ^ j • # 

Obs. 3. — Vocal Sounds are produced by the vibrations of air in 
the throat. 

Bem. — The English language has fifteen vocal sounds— of wliich 
A represents ^wy as heard in afe, at, air, art, all. 
E '* two ; as in s?ie, ulied, 
I " two; " bind, bit. 

O " three ; " told, not, who. 

U " tJiree; " true, trust, full. 

Obs. 4 — Subvocal Sounds — represented by the letters b, d, g, j, 
1, m, n, ng, r, th, v, w, z, zh, and y— are vocal sounds partly sup- 
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14 ENGLISH QRAMMAB^PART L 

pressed or modified by the tongue^ the palate^ the ieeth^ or the lips. 
They are, therefore, distinguished as Linguals, Palatals, Dentals, 
and Labials. 

Obs. 5. — Aspirates— represented by f, h, k, p, s, t, tli, sh, ch, and 
wh — are only whispers, produced by forcing breath through the 
organs of speech without vocalizing it. 

Obs. 6. — The Letters of the Alphabet are dis- ( Vowels and 
tinguished as — ( Consonants* 

Obs. 7. — The Vowels represent pure Vocal sounds. The Vow- 
els are a, e, i, o, u, and sometimes w and y. 

Obs. 8. — The Consonants represent Subvocal sounds and Aspi- 
rates. 

The Consonants are b, c, d, f, g, h, j, k, 1, m, n, p, q, r, s, t, v, w, 
X, y, z. 

TTand y sometimes represent Vocals, and are then Vowels. 

T, r^ * J- *• • u J i Semivowels and 

Eem. — Consonants are distinguished as — i 1^^.*^^ 

Obs. 9. — Semivowels (f, h, j, 1, m, n, r, s, v, x, z, and c and g 
soft) may represent sounds without the aid of a vowel. 

Mutes (b, d, k, p, q, t, and c and g hard) can not be sounded 
without the aid of a Vowel. Mutes at the end of words or syl- 
lables stop the voice. — Gap, hat^ hack^ bad, cab. 

Hem. — L, m, n, and r, are called Liquids, because the sounds 
represented by them flow readily into similar or other sounds. 

Eem. — Letters differ in the variety of their representation. 

1. Generally a Letter represents a peculiar sound. But, 

2. Some Letters represent more than one sound. 
EzAHPLBS.— ^ in fate, far, fall, taX.—O in do, go, on. 

8. Sometimes different Letters represent the same sound. 
ExAMPLBS.— -4 and e in slay, they ; * and c in case, fisice. 

4. Sometimes a Letter is used that does not represent any 
sound. 
Examples.—^ in tinw ; n in hymn, kiln. 
Lettera thus used are said to be Silent. 
Silent Letters are used — 

1. To modify the sounds of other Letters ; and 

3. To denote the origin or definition of the word. 
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Obb. 10. — One Letter often represents the sound of another Letter. 

JExAXFLKs.— ^ for 0— they ; e for m— her ; i for m— sir. 

Rem. — The Letter z always represents either the Letter z or the 
two letters k and s. 

Examples.— Xenophon ; tax = taks ; inflexible = infleksible. 

Obs. 11. — A Letter is said to be Long when its sound can be 
protracted at will, as a in say—sj, 

Obs. — A Letter is said to be Short when the sound represented 
by it can not be protracted, as a in Tiat, 

Hbm. — Some Letters combine — 

1. To form one sound. 

2. To form a combination of sounds. 

Obs. — Vowels unite with the same, or with other vowels, to form 
Diphthongs and Digraphs, Triphthongs and Trigraphs. 

Obs. — A Diphthong is a union of two vowels in one syllable, in 
which both vowels are sounded. 
Examples.— Oi In boll, ou in thou. 

Obs.— A Digraph is a union of two vowels in one syllable, in 
which only one of the vowels is sounded. 

Examples.— J^ in Eagle, ei in neither, oe in subpoena. 

Obs. — A Triphthong is a union of three vowels in one syllable, 
all of which are sounded. 
Examples.- CTby in buoyancy. 

Obs. — A Trigraph is a union of three vowels in one syllable, 
not all of which are sounded. 

Examples.— ^u in beauty, ieu in adien. 

^" Let the Pupils now turn to page 38, and in some of the Sen- 
tences name — 

1. All the Vowels. 2. All the Semivowels, 
8. All the Mutes. 4. All the Liquids. 
6. All the Diphthongs and Digraphs. 
6. All the Triphthongs and Trigraphs. 

Obs. — Two or more consonants may unite to form a complex 
sound. 

Examples.— Br— , &ring ; c^, cflng ; ng—^ clin^. 

Rem. — The same consonant repeated in the same syllable is 
called a Double Consonant ; as W in Bally rr in Burr. 
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16 ENGLISH GRAMMAR-PART I. 

Kem. — Consonants unite witli Vowels to modify their sound or 
signification. 

BxAMPLBs.— -4— ay—hay— eight— they. 

Rem. — For convenience in articulation, most words are divided 
into Parts, called Syllables; hence, 

Osa — A Syllable is a whole "Word, or such part of a "Word as 
is uttered by one impulse of the voice. 

Examples.— Man— man-ly—man-li-nesfl — an-man-ly. 

One Syllable that completes a word is called a MonosyllaMe. 

Examples.— Man— good— sing— form. 

Two Syllables united to form a word are called a Dissyllable, 

Examples.— Manly— goodness — singing— inform. 

Three Syllables that complete a word are called a Trisyllable, 

Examples.— Manliness— goodnesses — ^informing. 

Four or more Syllables that complete a word are called a Poly- 
syllable, 

ExAMPLBS.-TJnmanliness— information. 

Rem. — Every Syllable must have one vowel sound. It may have 
one or more consonants. 

Obs. — A Consonant placed before a Vowel in the same Syllable 
is called an Antecedent. A Consonant placed after a Vowel in 
the same Syllable is called a Consequent. 

Exercises in the Analysis of Words. 

Hat — is a Monosyllable. 

h — is a Cou%ovk2ait—^Qm\\oyfQ\— Antecedent to its vowel a, 

a — is a Vowel— short sound. 

t — is a CoTivoudtXit—WiXQ— Consequent to its vowel a. 
Mary — is a Dissyllable— accent on the first. 

m — is a Consonant— Semivowel— Llqaid—^n^6ee(26n^ to its vowel a. 

a — is a Vowel— long soand. 

r — is a Consonant— Semivowel— Liqaid—^n/ece(3f«n^ to its vowel y, 

y — is a Vowel— short sound. 
Beantiftil — is a Trisyllable— accent on the first. 

b — Is a Consonant— Mate— Liqaid—J.n^«(:«(f^n/ to its vowel u, 
ean — is a Trigraph— having the soond of « long. 

e — is a Vowel not sounded. 

a — is a Vowel not sounded. 

u — is a Vowel— long sound. 

t — is a Consonant— Mnte—^n^«»(fon^ to its vowel I. 

i — is a Vowel— long sound— not accented. 
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f — is a Consonant— Seinivowel--^n<«»(fen< to Its rowel «. 

a — is a Vowel— third or medial sonnd. 

1 — is a Consonant— Semivowel— Liquid— Cim^^u«n^ to its rowel u, 

S* By these models, let the following words be analyzed i 

Unanimity. 

Meditatireneis. 

IndividoaL 

Consangainitj. 

Oceanica. 



Faith. Sincere. 

Hope. Duty. 

Love. Candor. 

Zeal. Fully. 

Works. Basy, 



Gratitude. Benediction. 

Weariness. Constellation. 

Thankftilness. Celehrating. 

Honesty. Meditative. 

Hopeftilly. Mediation. 



WORDS. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Remabk. — In a Discourse, words are used — 

1. As Names of beings, places, or things ; 

2. As SubsUttctes for names or facts ; 

3. As Qualifiers or Limiters of names; 

4. To assert action, being, or condition; 

5. To modify an assertion or a quality ; 

6. To express relations of things or of thoughts ; 

7. To iivtroduce or to connect Words and Sentences ; 

8. To express a sudden or an intense emotion; or, 

9. For Rhetorical effect. 

Hence, by their uses — 

Words are distinguished as, 



1. Nouns, 

2. JPronouns, 

3. Adjectives, 

4. Verbs, 



5. Adverbs, 

6. JPreposUions, 

7. Cofijunctions, 

8. Exclamati&tis, 



and 



9. Words of Euphony. 



Def. 10. — A Word used as the name of a being, of a 
place, or of a thing, is called 

A Noun. 

Examples. — Ood— man— sea— way— w<mder»— emotion. 
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Def. 11. — A Word used /or a Noun, is called 
A Pronoun. 

'Kxav:pli:s.— I— tkour— Tie— she-4t-~w7to— what—that. 

Def. 12. — A Word used to qualify, or otherwise limit a 
Noun or a Pronoun,, is called 

An Adjective. 

'ExAXPLEa.—Mysieriow [way]— Ate [wonders]— /A« [sea]. 

Def. 13. — A Word used to assert an act, being, or state, 
of a person or of a thing, is called 

A Verb. 

Examples.— [God] moves— [Ke] pUmta—\I)&j'] dedines, 

Def. 14. — A Word used to modify the signification of a 
Verb, of an Adjective, or of another Modifier, is called 

An Adverb. 

Examples.— 1. " A mist rose slowly from the lake." 

2. " The task was exceedingly dippicult." 

3. " He came between us very opt." 

Def. 15.— a Word used to express a relation of words 
to each other, is called 

A ^Preposition. 

Examples.— 1. '•''At midnight, in his guarded tent, 

2. The Turk was dbeamino of the hour." 

Def. 16. — A Word used to connect Words, Phrases, and 
Sentences, is called 

A Conjunctimi. 

Examples.— 1. '•'• And I am glad that he has lived thus long." 
2. " God created the heaven and the earth." 
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Def. 17. — A Word used to express a sudden or intense 
emotion, is called 

An Eocclamation. 

Def. 18. — ^A Word used chiefly for the sake of sounds 
is called 

A Word of Euphony. 

Examples.— 1. " There are no idlers here." 

2. " Now, then^ we are prepared to define our position." 

3. '•'•Even in our ashes, live their wonted fires." 

Obs. — For observations on " Words of Euphony ^^ see Part IL 
Questions for Review. 

PAGE 

15. What is Language? See Def. 1. 

What language is Natural? — ^what, Artificial?. . . See Obs. 1. 
Artificial language is how distinguished ? 

What is Spoken Language? See Def. 2. 

What is Writt-en Language? See Def. 3. 

What is Grammar ? See Def 4. 

16. What is English Grammar? See Def 5. 

What is a Letter ? See Def. 6. 

What is a Word? See Def 7. 

What is a Phrase ? See Def 8. 

17. What is a Sentence? See Def 9. 

By their uses, how are words classified ? 

What is a Noun? See Def 10. 

18. What is a Pronoun? See Def 11. 

What is an Adjective? See Def 12. 

What is a Verb? See Def 13. 

What is an Adverb ? See Def 14. 

What is a Preposition ? See Def 15. 

What is a Conjunction ? See Def 16. 

19. What is an Exclamation? See Def 17. 

What is a Word of Euphony? See Def 18. 
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PHRASES. 

ANALYSIS OF PHRASES. 

A rhrase consists of l^Hfwip^mementa and 
( Adjunct Eletnents. 

Def. 19. — ^The Principal Elements of a Phrase 

are the words necessary to its structure. 

Examples.— Of light-^ound pathr-amid shade— by conseqwncea—of youth, 

1. '^Bays I Q^ limpid light | gleamed | round their path | /' 

2. *' Birds sang | amid the sprouting shade f ." 

3. "Manhood is disgraced | by the consequences \ qf neglected youth \ ." 

Def. 20. — ^The Adjuncts of a Phrase are the words 
used to modify or limit the offices of other words in the 
Phrase. 

Examples.— iiiwpid—^Acir—^ whispering—the varied, 

1. "Rays I of limpid light | gleamed | round thdr path | ." 
3. "Birds sang | amid the whispering shade | .^* 
3. " See 1 Winter comes | to rule the varied year | ." 

The Principal Elements of a Phrase consist of 
The Leader and the Subsequent. 

Def. 21,— The Iieader of a Phrase is the word 
used to introdttce the Phrase — generally connecting its 
Subsequent to the word which the Phrase modifies or 
limits. 

Examples.— Xi*«—i»—Qf--<y— To— question. 

1. ^^Zike a spirit | it | came, | in the van | of a storm | ." 

2. "Enough I remains | (j^ glimmering light | 

To guide the wanderer's steps aright | ." 

3. " The previous question being demanded, 1 the d«bate closed." 

Obs. — The Leader of a Phrase is commonly the first word in 
position— hut not always; Adjuncts may precede. [See the last 
example.] 
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( A Preposition, 

The Leader of a Phrase may be ^ -4 Participle, 

( A Substantive. 

EzAMPLBS.— 1. *^ I am monarch oftJll ennrey ; 

My right there ie none to diepate." 

2. '^ TaJdrig a roadmanV eword | to prevent | his doing mischief, | can not be 
regarded \ as robbing him j ." 

8. " The evening star having disappeared, | we returned to the castle." 

Def. 22. — A Faxticiple is a word derived from a 
Verb, retaining the signification of its verb, while it also 
performs the office of some other "part of speech/' 

Obs.— For obervationB on Participles, see page 111. 

Def. 23. — The Subsequent of a Phrase is the Ele- 
ment which follows the Leader as its object of action or 
relation^ or which depends on it in construction. 

Examples. -■Parting^kall—(;n''eat-€oat8—con^orter8^7i(mdkercMtf8—^^ 
ears— walking-canes— feet. 

** At parting^ | too. there was a long ceremony | in the haff^ \ buttoning np 
great-coats^ | tying on woolen com/orters.—Hxing eilk handkerchiefs over the 
mouth and np to the ears^ and grasping etnrdy walking-canes to anpport un- 
steady /ee<." 

( A Word, 

The Subsequent of a Phrase may be -j ^ Phrase, or 

(a Sentence. 

"EXAMPLEB. 

1. A TFbrd.— " Sweet was the sound, when oft | at evening's dose \ 

Up yonder hiU \ the village murmur rose.'* 

2. A Phrase.— ^^ A habit | of moving quickly^ \ is another way | of gcAning 
Ume\:' 

8. A Sentence.—^'' The footman, in his usual phrase, 

Comes up with ^ Madam^ dinn^ stays.'' '* 

Obs. 1. — The Subsequent of a Phrase is sometimes suppressed. 

EzAMPLS.— *^ These crowd around, to ask him of his health.** 
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Obs. 2. — ^When any Element of a Phrase is suppressed, that part 
of the Phrase which is expressed— whether Leader, Subsequent, or 
Adjunct — is to be regarded as the representative of the whole Phmse, 
and in the analysis of a Sentence, it should be construed as the 
whole Phrase would be if fully expressed. 

Examples.—!. " These crowd around^'''' i. e., around him. 
2. " William will come home^'' i. e., to his home. 
8. ^* Mary has come to school early^^^ i. e., at an early hour. 

" Around" as an Element in the Sentencey is an Adverb — for it is 
a representative of the Adverbial Phrase, around Mm. 

" Around" as an Element in the Phrase, is a Preposition — show- 
ing a relation of " crowd" to " him," understood. 

" Home" as an Element in the Sentence, is an Adverb — ^for it is a 
representative of the Adverbial Phrase, to his home. 

" Home" as an Element in the Phrase, is a Noun — Object of the 
Preposition to^ understood. 

" Early" as an Element in the Sentence, is an Adverb — ^for it is a 
representative of the Adverbial Phrase, at an early hour. 

" Early," as an Element in the Phrase, is an Ac(fective—uaed to 
limit the word hour, understood. 



PHRASES 
consist of 



RECAPITULATIOIT. 

( Preposition. 

Leader J Participle. 

( Substantive. 



Prujtcipal 
Elements, 



and 



Adjunct 
Elements, 



Subsequent. 



Adjective 



Adverbial 



( 



Word. 



. Phrase. 
* Sentence. 

( Word. 

< Phrase. 

i Sentence. 

( Word. 

< Phrase. 

i Se7itence. 
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CLASSIFICATION. 

( by their uses, 
Kemark. — ^Phrases are distinguished \ by their /<w7?m, and 

( by their structure. 

I. The Offices of Phrases. 

Remark. — ^Phrases are used as substitutes for Nouns, Adjectives, 
and Adverbs ; or they are independent in construction. Hence, by 
their offices^ 

Phrases are distinguished as, 

1. Substantive, I 8. Adverbial,^ 

2. Adjective, \ 4. Independent. 

Def. 24. — ^A Substantive Phrase is a phrase used 
as the Subject or the Object of a Verb, or the Object of 
a Preposition. 

Examples. — 1. ^* To be^ contente hie nataral desire." 

2. " His being a minister^ prevented his riein^if to civil power." 
8. " I doubted his having been a soldier,^* 
4. *' The crime o{ being a young man^ I shall attempt neither to 
palliate nor deny." 

What " contents his natural desire ?" 

" To Je," — t. «., mere existence. 
" I doubted"— TFAa</ 

" His having been a soldier." 
" The crime oV'—WTiatf 

" Being a young man." 

Obs. — Such Phiuses are called Substantive Phrases, because they 
perform offices similar to those of Nouns and of Pronouns. 

■ Def. 25. — An Adjective Phrase is a phrase used 
to qualify or limit the application of a Noun or of a 
^ Pronoun. 

-V 

ExAMPuss.— 1. " The time qfmy departure is at hand." 

2. '■^Forgetting the things that are behind, I press forward." 

Whaf'^mer 

" Of my departure." 
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ExAMPLBS.— 3. " The dishes of luxury cover his table." 
ma«" dishes?" 

" Of luxury." 

Hem. — ^Whenever a Phrase is used to qualify or describe a Noun 
or a Pronoun, it is Adjective, 

Dep. 26. — An Adverbial Phrase is a phrase used 
to modify the signification of a Verb, of an Adjective, or 
of an Adverb. 

Examples.— 1. *^ God moyes in a mysterious way.'^^ 

S. ** He is powerfU/or wi^impotent/or good,'''* 

" God moves"— JJoMJ f 

" In a mysterious way." 
" Powerful"— J» wJuU respect f 

"For evil." 

Hem. — Any Phrase used to ask or to answer the questions howf 
why? where f when? etc., is Adverbial, 

Def. 27. — An Independent Phrase is a phrase not 
grammatically connected with any other element. 

Example.—" The hour having arrived^ we commenced the exercises." 

Obs. — The oflSce of an Independent Phrase is Logical^ not Oram- 
matical. Thus, in the sentence, " The hour having arrived, we 
commenced the exercises," the phrase " the hour having arrived," 
indicates the time of commencing the exercises ; but it is not joined 
to the word " commenced" by any connecting word. 

II. The Fobms of Phrases. 
Phrases are distinguished also by their /on/w, as, 



1. JPrepositional, 

2. Infinitive, 



3. Participial, 
L Independent. 



Def. 28. — A Prepositional Phrase is a phrase in- 
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troduced by a Preposition, having a Noun or a Pronoun 
as its object of relation, 

ExAMTLEB.— 1. " In a mysterions way." ** 7b m<.** 

2. " The tlm© of my departure is <U hand.'' 

Def. 29. — An Infinitive Phrase is a phrase intro- 
duced by the Preposition to, having a Verb as its object 
of relation, 

BxAMPLBS.— 1. " 2b tow"—" To gtudy''—"' To be dmgent:' 

%, " We ought not to be eaiUifUd with present attainmeats." 
8. " I sit me down a pensive hour to spend.'^ 

Def, 30. — ^A Participial Phrase is a phrase intro- 
duced by a ParticipUy having an Object or an Adjunct 

EzAMFLBS.— 1. ** Scaling yonder peak?'' 

** Scaling yonder peak I saw an eagle." 

3. Moving quickly— gaining Ume. 
** A habit of moving quickly, 

is another way of gaining time.'' 

8. Crunhed to earth. 

*« Troth crashed to earth win rise again." 

Def. 31.— An Independent Phrase is a phrase in- 
troduced by a Noun or a Pironoun, followed by a Parti- 
ciple depending upon it. 

ExAXPLBS.— 1. The care having l^, we chartered a coach. 

3. " Thas talking, hand being in hand. 

And they passed on to theii bUsiftil bowier." 

III. The Structure of Phrases. 

PRINCIPLE. 
f 

' ^mple or Compound, 

Transitive ox Intransitive, 

:Prin€ipai or AunoUiary, 

CompieoD, 

^JBd:ixed^ 



By their structure, Phrases 
are distinguished as 
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Def. 32. — A Simple Phrase is a phrase haying but 
one Leader and one Subsequent. 

ExAHPLBS.— 1. *' Enough remains of s:limmei1ng light, 
2. To guide the wanderer^e «^Q7» aright." 
8. **■ Thought meeting thottght^ and will preventing wiUy 

Def. 33. — A Compound Phrase is a phrase haying 
two or more Leaders or Subsequents joined in the same 
construction. 

EzAHTLES.— 1. "The engraver has placed the Conjnnction without and 
above the circled 

2. "Sewarding and punishing actions by any other 
rule, wonld appear mnch harder to he accounted for, by 
minds formed as he has formed oars." 

8. "The whole animal kingdom is in a state q^ constant decay 
and renovatUmy 

4. "Habits, formed in childhood and youth, last a whole 
lifetime." 

Def. 34. — A Transitive Phrase is a phrase whose 
Subsequent is a Transitive Verb or Farticijple. 

Examples.— 1. " He does not ventare to try the ^ect of his imperial Toice, 
in hushing its stormy billows, and bidding its proud 
waves to stay themselves at his feet." 
t 

Def. 35. — ^An Intransitive Phrase is a phrase 
whose Subsequent is a Noun or a Pronoun, or an Intran- 
sitive Verb or Participle. 

ExAMPLES.-rl. " I call to you with all my voiced 

2. " To die, to sleep, perchance to dream.^^ 

3. " I saw an eagle, wheeling near its brow,^* 

Def. 36.— a Complex Phrase is a phrase whose 
Leader, Subsequent, or Adjunct, is qualified by another 
phrase. 

EzAXPLBi.— 1. " Some m the fields o/ purest ether play, 

And bask and whiten in the blaze qfday." 

2. " The greatest possible intimacy should never induce you 

TO SIBPBNBE With poUteMta.^' 
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5. " The office of wisely detblopino the mNDfl of young 

womm^ Bhoald be ranked among the moet honorable 
EMPLOTHKNTs in the land.^^ 

4. " Lon^ years have elapsed since I gazed on the scene, 
Which, my fancy stiU robed in its tbeshness of greens 

6. " Dost thoa aspire to judge between the Lord 

Of Nature and his tocrks /" 

Def. 37. — A Mixed Phrase is a compound phrase, 
having one or more Transitive Snbsequents and one or 
more Intransitive Snbsequents. 

EzAJfPLES.— 1. " Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne. 
And ehut the gatet of mercy on mankind." 

3. ** The old gentleman had never entertained the idea or TfU- 
%iam^8 leaving home and engaging in bueineee for himself.** 

RECAPITULATION. 



PHRASES 

are distinguished by 

their 



Uses. 



Forms. 



Structure. 



Substantive. 
Adjective. 
Adverbial 
, Independent. 

" Prepositional. 

Infinitive. 

ParticipiaL 
^ Independent. 

Simple. 
Compound. 
Transitive. 
Intransitive. 
Principal. 
Auxiliary. 
Complex. 
. Mixed, 
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Questions for Rbvibw. 

PAGE 

20. What ai*e the Distinct Elements of Phrases ? 

What are Principal Elements of Phrases ? See Def 19. 

20. What are Adjunct Elements of Phrases ? See Def. 20. 

The Principal Elements consist of what ? 

What is the Leader of a Phrase? ; Def. 21. 

21. It may consist of what ? 

What is the Subsequent of a Phrase ? Def 23. 

It may consist of what ? 
23. In how many ways are Phrases ({M^iTi^taA^.^ 

By their offices how are Phrases classified ? 

Whakt is akSubatantkie Phrase f-^axiAcSeeUve Phrase? Def 24,25. 
24 What is an Adverbial Phrase f Def 26. 

What is an Independent Phrase? Def 27. 

By their /(?r??w how are Phrases dassified f 

What is a Prepositional Phrase f Def 28. 

25. What is an Infinitive Phrase? Def 29. 

What is a Participial Phrase ? Def 80. 

What is an Independent Phrase? Def 81. 

By their gtructure^ how are Phrases distinguished ? 

What is a J^mple Phrase ?— a Compound Phrase ? . . Def 82, 83. 

26. What is a Transitive Phrase? Def 84. 

What is an Intransitive Phrase ? Def 35. 

What is a Complex Phrase ?—& Mixed Phrase ? Def 86, 37. 



SENTENCES. 

Remark. — ^A Sentence may be resolved into its Elements. 

Def. 38.— The Elements of a Sentence are the 

parts which enter into its structure. 

Rem.— In the structure of Sentences, certain general prineiplea 
are involved, which are common to all languages. 

1. We have ihcU of tohieh something is declared. This is called 
the Sul>}ect of the Sentence. 

2. There must be a word or words used to declare— ^OBitiyeiy, 
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negatively, interrogatively, or conditionally— something of the sub- 
ject. This is called the Predicate, 

These two parts are essential to the structure of a Sentence. 

3. The Predicates of some Sentences assert acts which pass over 
to some persons or things. 

The names of such persons, places, or things are called Object 
Elements. 

4. There are often other Elements, used to qualify, to limUy or to 
modify the various parts of Sentences. These are called Adjunct 
Elements, 

The Parts of a Sentence j JPrincipal Elements, and 
are distinguished as \ Adjunct Elements. 

Def. 39. — The Principal Elements of a Sentence 

are the parts which make the unqnalified assertion, 

ExAirrr^BS.— 1. Birds fly. 

5. T)i% sun shims. 

8. ** The night passed away in song." 

4. '•''T\iemount€Ans showed tyieirptLjhsads.'^ 

6. '•^ Thy bounty shines in Antamn, nnconflned, 

And spreads a common feast fbr all that lire.** 

6. ** The king of shadows loves a shining mark.*^ 

7. *' In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.** 

Def. 40. — ^The Adjunct Elements of a Sentence 

are such as describe or modify other elements. 

Examples.— 1. " The \ night passed | away | in song.** 

2. ** The I king | of shadows \ loves | a | shining | mark.** 

8. " T?iere | in his noisy mansion, | skilled to rulA, \ 

4. The I village | master { taaght | his \ littU | school ( .** 

Rem. — There are still other words, which are neither Principal 
Elements nor Adjuncts, — ^words which ai'e sometimes used in con- 
nection with the Sentence, but wMeh do not constitute an integral 
part of it. Hence, 

Def. 41. — Words accompanying a Sentence without 
entering into its structure, are called 
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Attendant Elements. 

EzAMFLEs.— 1. ^' Lend me yonr songs, ye nlghtingates P* 
2. " LibtHy! I wait for thee." 
8. " There are no idlers here." 
4. " I sit me down, a pensive hour to spend." 
6. " Even in onr ashes live their wonted fires." 
6. ^^Friends^ Somans, Countrymen! lend me your oarB." 



PRINCIPAL ELEMENTS. 

ANALYSIS AND CLASSIFICATION. 

The Principal Elements of a Sentence are, 

The Subject, \ The Predicate, \ The Object. 

Obs. — Every Sentence must have, at least, one Sul^ject and one 
Predicate^ expressed or understood. 

The Subject. 

Def. 42.— The Subject of a Sentence is that of which 
something is asserted. 

Osa 1. — The Subject of a Sentence is always Substantive in its 
office ; it may be a Noun, or a Word, a Phrase, or a Sentence used 
for a Noun. It may be determined by its answering the question 
who? or what? placed before the Predicate. 



a. A Noun.—!, Birds fLj.'-WJua fly ? 

2. " Knowledge is jwwer."— WfuU is power t 
8. " Truth crushed to earth, will rise again." 

b. A PrWMwn,— 4. We come.— Tl^ come ? 

5. They are satisfied.— Who are satisfied ? 

6. " They that seek me early, shall find me." 

e. A Phrase.— t. " To do good, is the duty of all men."— TF^o^ is duty t 
8. " His being a minister, prevented his rising to civil power." • 

d. A Sentence.— 9. " At what time 7te took orders, doth not appear." 

10. " That aU men are created equal, is a self-evident truth."— TF%a< !■ 
a self-evident truth t 
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Obs. 2.— a Subject of a Sentence having Adjuncts, is called a 
Modified Subject. 

ExAXFLS.— ^ The king qf shadows loyes a shining mark.** 

The Pkedicate. 

Def. 43.— The Predicate of a Sentence is the 

Word or Words that express what is asserted of the 
Subject 

Obs.— The Predicate consists of a Fer6, with or without an- 
other Verby a ParUGi^ple^ an Ac0ecUTe, a NouTif a PronouUf or a 
Pr^MsUion, 

EXAKFLlt. 

a. A Verb orUy.—l. Birds /y. 

5. QuadropedB rem. 

8. '* Here «^^« lie now alone.** 

b. Two Verbs.— i. We shtUl go, 

6. I do remember. 

6. '* Te shaU not in tlie lofty pine 
Disturb the sparrow's nest." 

e, A Verb and a Participle.— 1. John was injured. 

8. Willie is reading. 

9. ** Thon art perched aloft on the beetling crag.** 

d. A Veib and an Adjective.— \Q. James became poor. 

11. yfsxner is sleepy. 

12. " And the waves are white below.*' 

€, A Verb and a Noun.—\Z. God i* tow. 
14. We are friends. 

16. " The proper study of mankind i« man.** 

/. A Verb and a Pronoun.—!^. It itf 7. 

17. WhoarejovL^ 

18. '' 2%iR« is the kingdouL'' 

0r. A Verb and a PrY!po9i<ian.~19. Its idle hopes are d'er- 
80. That business has been attended to. 

Reuxkks. — The Predicate is varied not only inform, but also in 
its functions. 

1. It may assert an act — as, William walks. 

2. It may assert being— aSy God exists. 

3. It may assert qimUti^ — as, Sugar is sweet. 

4. It may aaaeri possession — as, ** Thine is the kingdom." 

5. It may assert idefUUifsat It is I. 
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6. It may assert eondUion — as, ^ Its idle hopes an &er!* 

7. It may assert change of condition — as, " His palsied hand 

waxed strong,^^ 

Logical Peedicate. 
Grammatical Pbedicatb. 

OBa 1. — The term " Predieai^ has two applications — ^a Logical 
and a Orammatieal, The Logical Predicate includes the Grammad' 
eal Predicate and its Object, Thus, in the sentence, 

" The king of shadows lores a shining mark," 
** Loves a shimng marky^ is the Logical Predicate ; 
" Lovet^* is the Grammatical Predicate. 

Obs. 3.— In Sentences that have no Objects, the Logical and the 
Grammatical Predicates are identical Thus, in the sentence, 

" The oaks of the mountains fell," 
" FaU^* is both the Logical and the Grammatical Predicate. 

Osa S.—The Modified Predicate includes the Grammatical Pred^ 
cate and its Adjuncts. Thus, in the sentence, 

" Hollow winds are in the pines," 

" Are in the pines,'' is the Modified Predicate of " winds." 
" Ar^' is the Cframmatical Predicate, 

The Object. 

Rem. — The Object of a Sentence, being distinct from the Gram- 
matical Predicate, is properly regarded as a distinct Element in the 
structure of such Sentences as contain Objects. Hence,. 

Def. 44.— The OlDJect of a Sent^U)e is the Word or 
Words on which the act, expressed by the Predicate, 
terminates. 

Obs. 1. — The Object of a Sentence is a Noun, or a Wordy a Phrase, 
or a Sentence used for a Noun. It may be determined by its an- 
swering the question whom? or what? placed immediately after 
the Predicate. 

EXAXPUEB. 

0. A N<nin,—1, John eaws wood^-wwh what t 
% Birds buikl nefto— baild whaJt t 
a " ShaU Joy light the/ace of tho Indian ?** 
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b. A Pronoun.-^ I haye seen Aim— seen whomf 
6. Whom meekest thoa f 
6. '' Oft the Bhepherd called thee to his flock.*' 

e. A Phrase.— 1. ♦* I regret Ms bekig absent."— I regret wkat^ 

d. A Senten4X.-^ " The ft)ol hath said in his heart. There is no OedJ** 
9. ^'AnAQodB&id, Let there be liffht,'' 

Modified Object. 

Obs. 3. — An Object that has Adjuncts is said to be modified. 

Example.— We have reached the end of the €kapter. Here "wmT* is fht 
Object. ''The end of the chapter''' ie the Modified Object. 

ADJUNCT ELEMENTS. 

ANALYSIS AND CLASSIFICATION. 



A Ward, 

An Adjunct Menient may be -j ^ Thrase, or 

, A Sentence. 



"1: 



EZAMPLXS. 

a, A Word.—l. We were walking homeward.— Whither f 

2. We shall arrive soon.— When f 

3. '^ Darkly viSkye% each giant 'bovigXi.'''* 

b. A PArflWtf.— 1. We were walking toward hcyme.— Whither f 

%. We shall arrive in a short time.— When t 

e. A Sentence.—!. Students, who study ^ will improve. 
2. Students will improve, if they study. 

Hem. — Adjuncts are used to limit or describe things, or to modify 
acta or qualities. Hence, 

Adjuncts are distinguished as \ j^\^^ 

Obs. 1. — Adjective Adjuncts^ whether Words, Phrases, or Sen- 
tences, are such as answer the questions. What? What kindf 
Whose? How many? etc. They are attached, in construction, to 
Nouns and to Pronouns. 

Obs. ^.^Adiierbial Acquets — Words, Phrases, or Sentences— are 
such as answer the questions, How? Why? Where? Whence? 
Whither? etc. They are attached to Verbs, to Adyeciives, to Parti' 
ciples, and to Adwrbs. 
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Logical Adjuis^cts. 

Ob8. 8. — Words, Phrases, and Sentences, having no OrammaUcal 
connection with other Elements in a Sentence, often perform Ad- 
junct offices, by limiting or modifying the application of other Ele- 
ments. Such are properly called Logical Atffuncts, 

EXAHFLBS. 

a. Words," 1. Webster, the Statesman^ is remotely related to Webster, the 

/j«Dioographer, 

b. Phrases.—!. ** Napoieon having faUen^ there is no more cause for alarm.** 
e. Sentence.^''* It is possible that Anna toiU comeJ*^ 

Bem. — The words " Statesman^* and " Lexi/cographer'^ are used to 
distinguish the two " Websters ;" the Phrase '^^ Napoleon having 
fqUen^^ to tell why there is no more cause for alarm ; and " Anna 
will comSf^^ is a Sentence used to tell what is meant by the word " it** 

QxTEsnoNS FOR Revibw. 
pAoa 

28. What is a Sentence f See Def 38. 

29. How are the Elements of Sentences classified ? 

What are Principal Elements of a Sentence ? See Def. 39. 

What are Adjunct Elements f See Def. 40. 

80. What are Attendant Elements f See Def 41. 

What are the Principal Elements of a Sentence ? 

What is the Subject of a Sentence ? See Def 42. 

By what method can you ascertain what is the 

Subject of any Sentence ? See Obs. 1. 

Make a Sentence having a Word Sutject. 
Make a Sentence having a Phrase Subject. 
Make a Sentence having a Sentence Svlject. 

81. What is a ifo<foJlai Subject? 

What is the Predicate of a Sentence? See Def 48. 

82. What is a Logical Predicate ? 
What is a Qrammatical Predicate? 
What is a Modified Predicate ? 

What is the Object? See Def 44. 

How can you detennine what is the Object of any 
Sentence? See Obs. 1. 

83. WhatisaJlfo(it/fetf Object? See Obs. 2. 

What are A^unct Elements of Sentences ? 
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Adjunct Elements may consist of what? 

Make a Sentence having a Word Adjunct 

Make a Sentence havmg a Phrcue Adjunct 

Make a Sentence liaving a Sentence Acyunct 

What is a Xcj^^eoi^ Adjunct? See Obs. 8. 



CQ 



Principal 
Elements. 



RECAPITULATION. 

Word. 



Subject . . 



Predicate.. 



Object . . . 



Grammati- 
cal 



Adjunct . 
Elements. 



Logical 



j Noun. 
* ( Pronoun. 
Phrase. . . . Substantive. 
^ Sentence. . . Substantive. 



•g^ 



c 



another Verb. 
a Participle. 
an Adjective. 
g 'g a Noun. 
t> M a Pronoun. 
t^<j *^ a Preposition. 



Word.. 



(Noun. 

( Pronoun, 
Phrase. . . . Substantive. 
Sentence. . .Substantive. 



Word. . . \ 
Phrase.. 



Word. 



Phrase. . 
Sentence. 



Adjective. 

Adverb. 

Adjective. 

Adverbial. 

Adjective. 

AdverbiaL 

'^ o ..<! 



< 



-2 '2 

"p Alio 



•Si) 
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Exercises in AnalysiSw 

" God mo^es in a mysterions way, 
His wonders to perform ; 
&e plants his footsteps in the sea 
And rides upon the storm/* 

Qae9t, Of whom is something asserted in the lines above written ? 
Ans. Something is said concerning " QodP 

TFi^^issaidof God? 
A, God '^ moves r 

How does God move ? 
A. ^In a mysterious wayP 

"God moves in a mysterious way" — wkyf 
A. " To perform his wonders." 

Concerning whom is something more said ? 
A. Something more is said concerning " God. 

Why do you think so ? 
A. Because, in this connection, " He" means God. 

What more is said of God ? 
A. Re ''plants/' 

He plants what ? 
-^4. He plants ''footsteps.^ 

He plants whose footsteps ? 
A. "^i«'' footsteps. 

He plants his footsteps— t^A«r«/ 
A. " In the sea." 

What more is said of God ? 
A. Ke" rides." 

He rides — where f 
A. " Upon the storm." 

In the lines written above, what is the use or office of the 
word "God?" 
A. It is used to tell who " moves.'^ 

What is the use of the word " moves f" 
A. To tell what God does. 
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What is the use of ** in a mysUrioui way T' 
A. To tell hoto God mores. 

What is the use of" his tdonders topeiform f" 
A. To tell /or what purpose God moves. 

What is the use of " ffe f 
A. To tell who " plants footsteps'' and "rides.** 

What is the use of ''planur 
A. To tell what " He'' does. 

What is the use of" tof" 
A. To tell whose footsteps. 

What is the use of 'footsteps T* 
A. To tell what He plants. 

What is the use of " in the sea T* 
A. To tell where He plants footsteps. 

What is the use of " rides r^ 
A. To tell what " He" does. 

What is the use of" upon the storm f* 
A. To tell where He rides. 

Remark. — The young Pupil has seen, in this exposition of the 
four lines written above, tliat words have meaning; and that when 
they are properly put together, they convey the thoughts of the 
X>erson who wrote them, to those who read thenu 

1^ Let the following Sentences be analyzed in the same man- 
ner— ^Ad te-acher being careful to ask appropriate questions, 

1. " The I sun \ rose \ on the 8ea I ." 

8. '' A I mist I rose \ slowly | from the lake | /* 

8. ''The I night \ passed | away | in song | .'* 

4. " Morning | returned \ in joy | ." 

6. '' The I mountains | showed \ their | grey | hecuti | . 

6. "The I blue \face | of ocean | smiled \ ."* 

8. " Hollow I tpinds \ are | in the pines | ." 

9. " Darkly | moves \ each | giant | bought \ 

0*er the sky's last crimson glow | ." 

10. " Natare^s ) richest | dyes | 
Arejloating | o'er Italian skies." 

11. " A golden stqf his steps supported.^* 

12. " The dying notes still murmur on the string.'* 
18. ** A pnrple robe his dyingyVwn* sJuMfold:^ 
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14. ** At the heavins: billows, Hood the meager/orm of Can * 

15. " Oft the shepherd called thee to bio flock." 

16. ** The comely tear steals o'er the cheek.^^ 

17. ** The storms of wintry Time will qaicldy passJ*^ 

18. *^ Thus in Bome deep retirement would I pass 

The winUr-gloomSy with friend.^ of pleasant sonl.** 

19. ^* Then eomM the/a^A«r of the tempest forth. 

Wrapt in thick glooms." 
80. " Thy bounty shbves in Antamn, nnconfined, 

And spreads a common feast for all tliat live." 
21 . **■ Some in the fields of pnrest ether ptoy, 

And bask and t^Aifen in the blaze of day." 
23. " On thy fiiir bosom, waveless stream, 

The dipping paddle echoes far, 

AnA flashes in the moonlight gleam.^* 

23. " TT%o can observe the carefnl on/. 

And not provide for future want." 

24. *^ JVin^urtf with folded hands «e!«m«c{ there, 

Kneeling at her evening prayer." 

26. " The woods 

Threw their cool shadows freshly to the west." 

28. " The clear dew is on the blushing bosoms 
Of crimson roses, in a holy rest." 

27. " Spring calls out each voice of the deep blue sky." 

28. " Thou' rt journeying to thy spirit's home. 

Where the skies are ever clear." 

29. *^ A summer bree^A 
Parts the deep masses of the forest shade, 
And lets a sunbeam, througli." 

80. *' The pines grew red with morning." 

81. " Sin Jiafh broke i\iQ world's sweet t^qkcq— unstrung 

Th' harmonious chords to which the angels snng.^' 

82. ** And «iw, along the western skies. 

Spreads her intermingling dyes^ . 
88. " The blooming morning oped her dewy «ye." 

84. " No marble marks thy couch of lowly sleep ; 

85. But living statues there are seen to weep." 

86. *^ A distant torrent &iutly roars." 

87. ** His gray MM^ slowly iravtfflf in the wind, 

And glittered to the beam of night." 

88. " Oft did the harvest to tlieir sickle yield:' 

89. " Their/M/TOMJ oft the stubborn glebe has broke:^ 

40. '' How jocund did they dHve their team afield I" 

41. *'' How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke !" 

42. ** The breezy call of incense-breathing mom. 

The swallow, twittering fh)m the straw-built shed. 
The cock's shrill clarion^ or the eclioing horn^ 
No more shall rouse them Arom their lowly bed." 
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Rem —The office of an Element in a Sentence determines its pod- 
Uon in the Diagram, according to the following 



(5.) 



GENERAL RULEa 
A. 



cxj 



^^ 




Rule 1. — The Principal Elements of a Sentence are 
placed uppermost, and on the same horizontal line ; — as 
(1), (2), (3), Diagrams A and b. 

Rule 2.— The Subject of a Sentence takes the first 
place ; — as, (1) and (10), Diagrams A, and (1), (6), and 
(25), B. 

Rule 3. — The Predicate of a Sentence is placed to the 
right of the Subject— attached ; — as (2) and (11), A, and 
(2), (7), (11), and (26), B. 
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EuLE 4. — The Object of a Sentence is placed to the 
right of the Predicate— attached ; — as (3), A, and (3), (12), 
and ( X ), B. 

KuLE 5. — An Adjunct of a Sentence is placed beneath 
the Word which it limits or modifies — attached : as, (4), 
(5), (6), (7), (12), (13), (14), (17), (18), (23), A, and (4), 
(5), (8), (9), (17), (18), (19), (20), (23), (24), B. 

Rule 6. — If the Adjunct is a Phrase^ its Leader is at- 
tached to the Word which it limits ; as, (15), (19), (25), 
A, and (15), (21), B. 

Rule 7. — The Subsequent of a Phrase is placed to the 
right of its Leader — attached ; as (20 and 21) to the right 
of (19)— (26) to the right of (25)— (16) of (15), A, and 
(22) of (21)— (16) of (15), B. 

Rule 8. — If the Adjunct is a Sentence^ it is attached 
by a line to the Word which the Adjunct Sentence limits ; 
as, the Adjunct Sentence within the dotted line (6), is 
attached by the line from (2) to (9), A, and (6 to 19 in- 
clusive) is attached to (1), b. 

Rule 9. — A Logical Adjunct is placed beneath the 
Word which it describes, but not attached. [See ** Rod- 
eric," page 41.] 

Rule 10. — A Conjunction used to introduce a Sentence 
is placed above the Predicate of the Sentence which it in- 
troduces ; as, (a), used to introduce the Sentence (1, 2, 3), 
A, and (9), introducing the Adjunct Sentence (10, 11), a, 
and (o), introducing the Sentence (1, 2, 3), b. 

Rule 11. — A Conjunction used to connect Words, 
Phrases, or Sentences, similar in construction, is placed 
between the Elements connected; as, (10), connecting 
(11) to (7), B. [See also Diagram, page 43.] 
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EuLE 12. — A Relative Pronoun or a Possessive AdjeC' 
five used to introduce an Adjunct Sentence, is attached 
to the " antecedent" by a line; as (6) attached to (1) and 
(X) attached to (22), b. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES. 

REMABK.-Sentence8 differ \ ^ ^^^ ^ ^ 
( in theu: Uses, 

1. Some Sentences assert the beirtgy eonditiony or atoto of a person 
or of a thing— or an act which does not pass over to an Object 

2. Others assert acts which terminate on Objects. 

3. Some Sentences assert but one fact — others assert more than 
one. 

4. Some assert an Independent or a Principal Proposition- oth- 
ers a secondary or qualifying proposition. Hence, by their /<?rm«, 

Sentences are distinguished as, 

Intra/nMive, Transitive, or Minced. 
Sitnjfle, Compound, or Complex. 

By their uses. Sentences are distinguished as, 

i DedartMve, 

Prii^CIPAL •< Interrogative, or 

( Imperative. 
or 

( Substantive, 

Auxiliary \ Adjective, or 

( Adverbial. 

Def. 43.— An Intransitive Sentence is a Sentence 
that asserts condition^ being, or state — or an act which 
does not terminate on an Object. 

EXAVFLSS. 

1. William sleep.. (IT.) ( WlUtom JC rie«p» ) 

2. Errors aboand. I 4. God is love. 

8. Mary is cheerAi). 1 6. MoimtainB are eleyated. 
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6. *^ On some fond breast the parting sou] relies." 



(8.) Vt- 

C the ) 



sonl 



j ^ reliee ) 

(^ parting ) |on[ br eaat ) 

^•n [ some 3C fond J 



Obs. — ^An Intransitive Sentence contains one or more Subjects 
and Predicates,-~but no Object 

iH^" Let each Pupil make an Intransitiye Sentence. 

Def. 44.— A Transitive Sentence is a Sentence that 
asserts an act which terminates on an Object. 

Examples. 



(9.) 



1. John saws wood. [ ^ John J^ saws ) ^ wood J 

2. Industry promotes health and wealth. 

8. *' I thank thee, Roderick, for the word." 
(10.) ( I \ thank \ thee ) 




^'l) ( Roderic ) 



3\^' 

Obs. — A Transitive Sentence has at least one Sitbfect, one i^-afo- 
e(Ue, and one Olfject 

tW Let each Pupil make a Transitive Sentence. 

Def. 45. — A Simple Sentence is a Sentence that 
asserts but one proposition. 

Examples. 



1. William sleeps. (H-) ( William )[ sleeps ) 

2. Mary is cheerfhl. 

3. Yirtuo secures happiness. 

4. " The king of shadows loves a shining mark." 

gKing Y loves Y mar& j 

Obs. — A Simple Sentence can have but one Subject, one Predi- 
eaie, and — when Transitive— one Object, 

@r Let each Pupil make a Simple Sentence. 
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Def. 46. — A Compound Sentence is a Sentence 
that asserts more than one proposition. 

EXAIfPLBB. 

1. Anna and Mary study Latin. 

2. Temperance elevates and ennoblei man. 

8. Robert stadies Orammar and Arithmetie. 
4. *' Slowly and eadly they climb the distant mountain, 
And read their doom in the setting snn.'* 



(13.) 




Obs. — A Compound Sentence has more than one Sutieet or 
Predicate or Oljeci. 

Def. 46 (J). — In a Compound Sentence, the Principal 
Elements which are compounded are called Clauses. 

Obs. — ^The Compound Clauses may be — 



(14.) 



r Warner "Y V^ \ 



G 






"Xiltes J l 



3 




( Warner 



i 



■tody 



1. The Sul^ects only— Warner and -4r- 
tAur stady Grammar. 



2. The Predicates only—Wtuncr studies 
and r0cito« Grammar. 



8. The Olifects only— Wttrner stadies 
Oramtnar and Arithmetic. 



4. The Sutjects and the Predicates- 

Warner and -4r<Attr «<t«tfy and re- 
cite Grammar. 

5. The Sul^ects and the Ol^ects— War- 

ner and Arthur study Grammar 
and Arithmetic. 



r~ Y Bt»w^»»>8 Xgraromar ) g rphe Predicates and the ^ecte- 

l ^°™«' r ' .. ' -v aIk i l»^ Warner «<w<?i«« and redies Oram- 

\ A recites^X^^'^^"^ mar and Arithmetic. 



(^^^amer XI »tudT xoramroAr^ ,y r^he ^^fttl^fcfef, the Predicates, and the 
^. V*J — ,^»i*L-^--L * I_ Ot^ecU— Warner and ^r/A«r «<i/</y 

C ATthnr XZjSeiteX^^''"^ aSdn?cite(?raiwmirand^rf/Ame«c. 
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Obs. — A Compound Sentence may have more than two clauses. 

EXAXFLES. 

1. Friendship, I^ove. and TYuth abound. 

(150 ^ 

(^ FrieDd8hip"y 



Q Love 



—TEE 

( Truth 



J 2. Oxyeren, Carbon, H^droeen, and Nitrogen 
abound 1 constitate the chief dements of organ- 

ized matter. 



' Let each PupU make a Compound Sentence. 

Rem. — Sentences which have Compound Predicates, often have 
Objects applicable to only a part of them. Hence, 

Def. 50. — A Compound Sentence, having one or 
more Transitive, and one or more Intransitive Predicates, 
is called a mixed Sentence. 

EXAKPLES. 

1. »* Time slept on flowerB, and lent hia glass to Hope." 

"5^ } 



(16.) ( Time [ rt^^S ^ flowers 1 



Rem.—" Slept" is Intransitive ; " lent" is Transitive. 
2. The stars will then lift up their heads and r^^clce. 



(IT.) 




c wtn.im ] 


($(.h.nX 


op ) 


( rejoice 


_) 



heads 1 Rem.— " Will lift" is 
(^ their} Transitive ; " re- 
joice" is Intransi- 
tive. 

8. *' I vfilt never pant for public honors. 

Nor disturb my quiet with the alfiiirs of state." 

4. " Who can observe the carefhl ant^ 
And not provide for future want?" 

Let each Pupil make a Mixed Sentence. 

Def. 51. — A Principal Sentence asserts an inde- 
pendent or a principal proposition. 
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EXAHPLBS. 

1. A mortal disbars was upon her vitals. 



(180 

Q <»»8««» X ^" ^ A Principal Sentence, 

C A Xmorti ) |yj; | ^^ T ^ Simple* Intransitive. 

( her J 



2. ** The JUB WARMED a BBAB.** 

(19.) 



Sentence, 
Transitive. 



r ftir Y wanned Y bear J A Principal 
8. " He hath brought many captives to Rome." 

( ao.) 

CHe Y hath brought Y captives ] A Principal Sentence, 
^ .„^>\— , y ^ ^ Simple, Transitive. 

[u)J [Rome^ (^raanyj 



Def. 52. — All Auxiliary Sentence is a Sentence 
that is used as an Element in the structure of another 
Sentence or of a phrase. 

EXAXFLES. 

1. " A mortal disease was upon her vit^ils b^ore Ccmco' had passed 
theRubUxm:' 

(ai.) 

(disttiw jT waa J '' Befwe Ccmr had passed 

( A ^t'mortaTv I l^H- .. . ""^s ^ Butncou^^ is an Aux- 

(^j^j(mortai; | 1^ ^^^, ^ .^.^^ Sentence~^d«^- 

(beforc) (JifiJ Jm?, because it modifies 

CcS5r^(ESffi^5aX Rabicon^ the verb " was." 

3. " The fhr that warms a monarch, warmed a bear.** 

(aa.) 



( ftir ] warmed \ bear J " 3f Aa* warms a monarcTC^ 

\\ -^ >A. . ' .y is an Auxiliary Sentence 

vJil/ C a J — i44;«cfo*tJ€, because it de- 



C that Iwiii^i^monarch) "for" 



scribes or limits the noun 
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(as.) 



hath brought many captives to Rome, 
Whose ransom did the general coffers fill." 



r He I hath brought I capUves J ** Whose ransom did the gen- 

"^ 1,^1. < i — 7^^ ercU coffers fiU," is an Aux- 

Jg rKome )J '^-^ iliary Sentence— ^(feecfow, 
/(li^rjC^^LmyC cotters"^ because it limits or desi*?- 
{ ewhose ^ (the)(|e^ nates the noun "captives." 

4. " SwBET WAS the SOUND, wTien oft, at evening's close, 
Up yonder hill the village murmur row." 

6. " The bounding steed you pompously bestridey 

Shabbs with his lord the pleasubk and the pride." 

6. ** I have a temple in every heart that owns my inJluenoeJ*^ 

7. ** To him that wishes for me, 1am always presbkt." 



(a4.) 




).. 



That owns my influence^* 
is an Auxiliaiy Sentence 
— ^^c^ec^Mje, because it lini- 

^ — ^- ^ _ ^ its the noun " heart." 

C thnt X owns ]^nflo'e# 

8. ^^ Oft as the morning dawns, should gratitude ascend." 

(as.) 

( gmtitude Y should ascend "^ " ^^'' ^ ^ Word Adjunct of 

\_2 >\ I J SHOULD ASCEND. 

[ Qft ) "^« the morning daiont^^ is 

CitT) an Auxiliary Sentence — 

/' r^^^i^^ •N/ ^!Z^: , — ^ Adverbial, because it modi- 

( morning X Ja^L-J fies the Adverb "oft"- 

C29 telling 7iow oft. 

9. ** These lofty trees wave not less proudly, 

That their ancestors moulder beneath them,'^ 

10. " Soon as the tooods on shore look dim. 

We'll cheerfully sing oar parting hymn." 

Def. 53. — A Principal Sentence and its Auxiliary Sen- 
tences constitute a Complex Sentence. [See Exam- 
ples above.] 

1^* Let each Pupil make a Complex Sentence. 
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Rem. — An Aoxiliaiy Sentence is an Adjunct of a Word, a 
Phrase, or a Sentence going before in construction ; or it is used as 
a substitute for a noun. Hence, 

Pkin". — Auxiliary Sentences are ( . ^^ ^. ^ ^ ^ 
J. ,. . , , -{Adjective, and 

distinguished as {AdverMaZ. 

Def. 54.— a Substantive Sentence is used as the 
Subject or the Object of a Sentence, or as the Object of a 
Phrase. 

Examples. 

(a) Subject Sentence. 

1. " That good mm tometimes commit/cnMs, cannot be denied/* 



y^ y^^^^ \ X " That good men sometimes 

^— 1 — ' \y^ \ commit faults^* is an 

"mep J^^commtt Xitottaj |can be denlodl Auxiliary Sentence — 

CcoodJ (Bome*^ "y S ' ». ' — Substantive; because it 



C°oO 



is here used as the Sub- 



ject of the Principal Sentence. 

(b) Object Sentence. 

2. " But Bnitas says he was ambitious^ 

^''•> ( . BrotaB ^ says "^( fHr X w^ambiiiogg^ 

" Se was amMtumSy* is an Auxiliary Sentence — Substantive, be- 
cause it is the Olfjeet of the Principal Sentence. 

(c) Object of a Phrase. 

8. " He was unwilling to tell when he wentJ'^ 



" When he went" is 



Q / r~""V- ^ TTiicu lie weui, is 

(as.) (^ H> J [ ^ wMunwimng ) an Auxiliary Sen- 



ti 



^ 



tence — Substantive ; 



fhOn^O because it is here 
\i^aT used as the Object 

oftheTerb**telL" 



Obs. — A Sentence is often a Logical Adjunct of some word in a 
Principal Sentence. 
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EZAIEPLES. 

, ^ , 1. ** It is possible that John toUl come.'^ 
(g 9.) 

C It ~y j8pos8iMe_J iteM.-" That John wiU 

rrr-r\ corne" is a Sentence 

vil?gv used to tell what we 

fjohiTK will come 1 J^^an by the word " it." 

^ ^ • ^ Hence the Sentence is, 

hgicaUyy an Adjunct of that Word—bemg merely an equivcdent or 
explanatory expression. (See p. 84, Obs. 8.) 

Rem. 2.— By omitting the word " It," the Auxiliary Sentence 
becomes granmiatically the Subject in the Piincipal Sentence. 
Thus: 

" That John wis come, is possible." 
(3 0.) 

C^) \ V 

Def. 55.— An Adjective Sentence is a Sentence 
that is used as an Adjunct of a Substantive. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. ** He that getieth wisdom loveth his own sonl." 

(31.) " That getteth wisdom" is 

C"Y^ V-^ N an Auxiliary Sentence, 

He I krretii I sool j Adjeetim; because it is 

— I -^^ ■ — ^r uti V ...„X tised as an Adjunct of 

Q^r^S^t^^^^ (^^wsj^owDj ^^ Pronoun " He." 

%. " T^BM thai honor me, I will bonor." 

(^^'> " That honor me^ is an 

I V"7IT \^ IT ^ Auxiliary Sentence, Ad- 

A A J i^c^ew/ because it is used 

;r_C=3— V to l>»»it or describe the 

(>atXhonorX me ) Pronoun " Thbm." 

fc^" Let the Pupils analyze and place in diagram the followhig 
Additional Adjectiye Sentences. 
a " The bounding steed you pompouay bestride 

Shares with his lord the pleasure and the pride." 
4. " That life is long which answers life's great md." 
C ** The man of wealth and pride, 

Takes up a space that many poor supplied,^'* 
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6. " Here I come to tell wAat I do know^ 

(33.) Rem.—" Wuit Ida know'' 

i8 the modified Object 
of" tell." '* Which I do 
knov^' is an Auxiliary 
Sentence, A(fjective ; 
because it limits the 
Pronoun " that" 

7. John iB not willing to tell what he thinks. 

Def. 56. — An Adverbial Sentence is a Sentence 
that is used as an Adjunct of a Verb^ a Participle^ an 
AdjectivCy or another Adverb. 

EXAKFLBS. 

1. " They kneeled before tJuyf oughts . 
(34.) 

C ^^^ X ^""^^^^ ~~~^ ''Before they fought' tells when 

^ — • ^T'^^^^r ^ they kneeled. It is an Auxil- 

/'' ^fore) ^\ iary Sentence— -4c2wrWa^. 

f C^hey X fought y \ 

ADDmoNAii Adyebbial Sentences. 

2. " Where 'Wealth and Freedom reign, contentment foils." 

3. " How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood, 

When fond SecoUection presents them to view.'''* 

4. " These lofty trees wave not less proudly 

That tJieir Ancestors moulder beneath Ihem.''^ 

RECAPITULATION OF DIAGRAMS. 

1. Fob Sentences.— Fbincipal Elements. 
(35.) 

A. ( JohnY plays ^ .. .a Simple Sentence— Intransitive. 

B (^ Master ^ taught J^ school ^ .... .a Simple Sentence— Transitive. 

C\ [ fj^^ \Mcend5_3 ^ Compound Sentence— Intransitive. 

V v r^i iiig :) «iie Subject— two Predicates. 

T\ 1 fci — 1 idsQ I a Compound Sentence— Intransitive. 

■^ CFreidSmX J Two Subjects— one Predicate. 

^ ( IT Y . . , , V '»"?° J .a Compound Sentence— Transitive. 
E ^^ Wo j^ beheld ,^^^da_ ^ TwoOb>ct8, 
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c am "^ "^"Y ' 'N * Compound Sentence— Transitiva 



C am "^ V ' \ .a Compound ! 

F t Of ) 1 can call I breath J Two Subjects. 

" V J .a Compoi 

8 I ' ' Two Subj 



G ( > 



•) .a Compound Sentence— Transitive, 
promote \^ « > Two Subjects — two Objects. 

.a Compound Sentence— Transitive. 



.„ f V y [ \ .a Compound Seu 

H { State , < ) 1 life J Two Predicates. 



Spirit jzi3izii::^~T---Tii^ 



XHZZZID a Compound Sentence— Transitive. 
Two Predicates— two Objects. 



J ^ "^ \r ^ ^ 1 ™^ 1 ^^^ Subjects— two Predicates, 

.a Compound Sentence— Transitive. 



__ ^ ■ ■ IX ■ X ■ J Two Subjects, two Predicates, two 

K ^ ' I yl t ' ^ t I ^' Objects. 



" X "^ ^ a Compound Sentence— Mixed. 

He LZZmZI * Two Predicates— one Object. 

>y^ » a Compound Sentence— Mixed. 

Fruits tzniEZl' "^^^ Predicates— one Object. 

. A " ^ ^ COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

^_ /• _ V~^ n — V \ — \ the Principal Sentence. 

N [ He ] [ ^loveth \ soul J Transitive-Simple. 

I Auxiliary Sentence— Adjective. 

n (IX) Transitive— Simple. 

^ ( — = \r~^x r^V' \ ^ the Principal Sentence. 

O i ^^ X^^^ makej[ apology J Transitive-Simple. 

. y. 'T V V Auxiliary Sentence— Adverbial. 

O \ I A ; Transitive— Simple. 

.a Sentence having a Phrase for its 
Subject. 



P-p I ^ ^ Miscouragej^ youth J 



. . a Sentence having 
a Phrase for its 
Object. 



Q C JQ^ r^g^^tted Y [ ^^ IfiQ 

(^7hr" X was wrong ] j^ was evident J 

8/ — 7T~"*Y ' — Z/' u Y wu.^>>,; — ^^ . . a Sentence having 
f John 1 says I (heI_w8oriy_^^ a Sentence for its 
^* '^ "^ Obiect. 



Thai ) \, ..a Sentence having 

a Sentence for its 
Subject. 



Object. 
2. Phraobs.— PniNCiPAL Elements. 



Leader^Subsequent. 



T I Af r Jftvft ^ * Prepositional Phrase— Simple. 

1 yof j «*»^ ) One Leader-one Snbseqaent. 
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T 2 In 



^ peace ^ a PreposUional Phraee— Compoand. 

One Leader— two Subsequeuts. 



safety ""} 

I ^ I riiiii(«» *V* ♦t^ "N a Participial Phrase— Simple, Transitive. 

L \^_GalntagJ(^jimeJ One Leader-6ne Subeequent. 

Tj n V stuojipg Y \ .a Participial Phrase — Compound, Transitive. 

«J ^ .\ r Ai 1 !«»««., J Two Leaders— one Sabsequent. 

.. ..an Infinitive Plirase— Simple, Intransitive. 



V wfigg 



iTof dream ) 
V 2 L^f ^^ Y — gui^ \ an Infinitive Phrase— Transitive. 



X ^'^ Story ^ *" Indepen dent Phrase— Intransitive. 

^>^ — J ! , — ^ One Leader— one Adjanct. [See p. J^.] 

^being^done^ 



X 2 (T^oat) an Independent Phrase— Transitive. 

^ — ; — : — ^ LSee p. 25.] 

( jiavlng lefty wharf) 



COMPLEX PHRASES. 



Y 1^1 ' V s ..a Prepositional Phrase having a Participial 

I Ofl jyainingX time } Phrase as its Subsequent. 

Z U pb^ 



. .a Prepositional Phrase having another Pre- 
positional Phrase as Adjunct of its Subse- 

— — T^ ' ^ quent 

Irfisea-dowers) Principal Phrase Prepositional. 

I \ ^Z ^ =-"^ Auxiliary Phrase Prepositional. 

& I Saying jTCZ^XIZD ••* Participial Phrase, having a Sentence for 
^ ^ Its Subsequent. 

Hem. — 1. The above Diagrams are adapted to the PrindpaZ Ele- 
ments of a Sentence and of Phrases. In the exercises which follow, 
these Elements are variously modified by Adjunct Words, Phrases, 
and Sentences. 

2. The whole Predicate— consisting of one, two, three, four, and 
sometimes five words, is placed in one Diagram — as exhibited on 
the following pages. 

QCESTIONS FOR REVIEW. 
PAOB 

41. Why are Sentences classified ? See Remark. 

How are Sentences classified ? See Principle. 
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PAGB 

What is an Intransitive Sentence f See Def. 45. 

May Intransitive Sentences be either Simple or 
Compound ? See Obs. 

Make Intransitive Sentences Simple. 

Make " " Compound. 

42. What is a Transitive Sentence f See Def. 46. 

Make Transitive Sentences Simple. 

Make " " Compound. 

What is a Simple Sentence ? See Def. 47. 

Make Simple Sentences Intransitive. 

Make " " Transitive. 

What is a Compound Sentence? See Def. 48. 

Make Compound Sentences Intransitive. 

Make " " Transitive. 

43. What are Glauses of a Sentence ? See Def. 49. 

What Elements in a Sentence may be com- 
pounded? See Obs. (1-7). 

Make Sentences having Compound Subjects. 

Make " " " Predicates. 

Make " " " OlQects. 

44. How numerous may be the Clauses of a Sentence ? 

What is a Mixed Sentence f See Def 50. 

Make Mixed Sentences — 1st Clause Transitive. 

Make " " 2d Clause Transitive. 
What is a Principal Sentence f See Def 51. 

45. What is an Auxiliary Sentence f See Def 52. 

46. What is a Complex Sentence? See Def 53. 

Make Complex Sentences. 
What are the offices of Auxiliaiy Sentences ?. . . .See Rem. 
By their offices^ how are Auxiliary Sentences dis- 
tinguished? See Prin. 

47. What is a Substantive Sentence ? See Def 54. 

Make a Substantive Sentence that shall be 

the Subject of a Principal Sentence. 
Make a Substantive Sentence that shall be 

the Object of a Principal Sentence. 

48. What 19 an Adjective Sentence ? See Def 55. 

Make Adjective Sentences. 

49. What is an Adverbial Sentence? See Def 56. 

Make Adverbial Sentences. 
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EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS. 

Rem. — 1. In the following Exercises will be found Sentences of 
every grade — from the most simple to the .most complex. The 
Teacher will find exercise for his judgment and discretion in as- 
signing the Sentences to his Pupils (for analysis) according to their 
several capacities. 

2. The Teacher will find it interesting and profitable to his Pu- 
pils, to assign to each at least one Sentence, to be placed in its ap- 
propriate Diagram— drawn on the blackboard ex tempore^ or on 
paper by appointment at a previous recitation. 

SnfFLB ^vsTsscE^.— Intransitive, 

1. " Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sigTU,^* 

(36.) 

landscape T ^^^ ) 



h 



the J glimmering j CN"ow}|odJ — ^^ — ^ 



A Simple Sentence — Intransitive See Def. 



ANALYSIS. 



Principal j The Subject " Landscape.'* 

Elements. ( The Predicate " Fades." 



Adjunct 
Elements. 



n^47. cf 7.' M"The" a Word. 

Of the Subject, \ aQH^^ering" a Word, 

Of the Predi' ( " Now" a Word. 



cate, { " On the sight". . a Phrase. 

Rem. — Let the Pupils thus analyze and place in a simitar Dia- 
gram the following 

Additionai. Sbntbncbs. 

3. The Btndioas pupU seldom /ai/9 in his recitation. 

8. Tlie arrogant pedant woe qnlckly banished from the company. 

4. Snch bright examples seldom/oi/, nitimately, to please. 

5. That bright meteor flashed brilliantly athwart the heayens. 

6. The young aspirant never succeeded in his effort. 

7. Onr brightest students are alao foremost in their sports. 

Bt^* Let each Pupil make a Sentence adapted to the same 
Diagram. 
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SntPLE Sbntencbs.— TVanrfrttJe. 

1. " The king of shadows loves a shining mark.^^ 
(37.) 

( kiBg '- Y loves ^ mark J 

iTheJ[or | shadow^ jj^ H ''^"^"^ / 

A Simple Sentence — Transitive See Def. 44. 

ANALYSIS. 

Pbincipal j The Sulject "King." 

■i?x ^.c^xrrw^a *{ ^hc Fvedxcate " Loves." 

Elements. ]^j^^^^^.^^^ ,,^^^^„ 

{/^^.T. ax- . ("The" a Word. 

Oft^^Sulject |. Of shadows," a Phrase. 

0/^Ae Object \ ,,^, ; •/ • • • • • -^ ^'''^^• 

•^ -^ ( " Sh ining" a Word. 

Elements. Office. Class. 

The, to tell t/jAar' king." Adjunct of "king." 

KTing, to tell who " loves mark." Subject of " loves." 

Of shadows, to tell what " king." Adjunct of " king." 

Loves, to tell what the king does. Predicate of" king." 

A, to tell what " mark." Adjunct of " mark." 

Shining, to tell what " mark." Adjunct of " mark." 

Mark, to tell what the king " loves." Object of " loves." 

Other Examples applicable to the same Ddlgbax. 

2. The science of geology illustrates many astonishing/o^^. 

3. A love for study secures our intellectual improvement. 

4. The habit of intemperance produces much lasting misery. 
6. A desire for improvement should possess all our hearts. 

6. The «*« of tobacco d«g7Wfo« many good mtf». 

7. A house on tire presents a melancholy spectacle. 

8. A man of refinement toill adopt no diegosting habits. 

' Let each Pupil make a Sentence for the same Diagram. 

' Let the Pupil read only the Principal Elements of the above 
Sentences. Thus, 

" Science illustrates facts,'*^ 
*' lA)ve secures in^profoemsnt^^ 

Then let him add the Adjunct to each word. 
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Compound BvsnvscEB.^IntransUive, 

1. ** Disiolute places and loose companions should he avoided by 
the young," 



(88.) r 



Bhoold be avoided 



(^ compauioim ^ ^ — 
V loose J 



) 



\ ^ yoath, J 



Al^ALYSlS, 



eS^ \ '^^^ ^^ ^^^>^^ " Companions, 



(Of the 1st Subject 
Adjuncts. •< Of the 2d Subject 
{ Of the Predicate 



1 

( The Predicate " Shonld be avoided," 

" Dissolute/' 

"Loose/'' 

" By the young /' 

3. The Teachers and the Papils have been complimented by the Committee. 

3. His fortnne and his talents should be devoted to that cause. 

4. " The dipping paddle echoes far, 

And flashes in the moonHght gleam.^^ 



(«9.) 




ANALYSIS. 

PpTxrnTi>AT ( The Sulked "Paddle.'' 

EleWts \ T^^ 1^^ Predicate . . . ! " Echoes." 

JiLEMENTS. ^ rpj^^ ^^ Predicate " Flashes." 

Adjuncts. I Of the 1st Predicate. . " Far" a Word. 

6. Our yoangest Pnpil studies well, and recites with his usual precision. 
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Compound Szstsixceb.— Transitive, 

1. " Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath V* 

(40.) 






storied 



7^ 



bust 
oaimated j 



Con cull 



iBackJ (to J-SJ^Tj l^l 



mansion 

ZFJ 



Y breath j 



AITALYSIS. 

'1st Subject "XJrB.'^ 

Priitcipal j 2d Subject " Bust. 

Elements. 1 The Predicate " Can call." 

The Object ..." Breath.'' 

Of the l5^ Subject " Storied." 

Of the 2d Subject,^ "Animated." 

Adjunct j ^^ +i,^ z>^.^v^^^. ' ' i " Back.'' 

Elements. 1 ^^ *^^ Predicate j « To its mansion/' 

( " The " 
Ot the Object -•■!« Fleeting." 

ADDinoNAii Sentences, adapted to the same Diagram, 

2. What boy or what girl can not place the next Sentence in this Diagram ? 

3. Never, since the Creation, has the eye or the heart hailed such beaatiM 

forms. 

4. The mother and the daughter quickly drove the daring burglar from the 

house. 

Let the Pupils make other Sentences for the same Diagram. 

Additional Sentences, 
In which the Principal Elements are similar, 

5. " Hill and valley echo back their songs." 

6. " Then Strife and Faction rule the day," 

7. " And Pride and Avarice throng the way." 

8. *' Loose Kevelry and Kiot bold, 
In freighted streets their orgies hold." 

9. *'' niaminated reason and regulated liberty sTiaU once more eochibit 
man in the image of his Maker." 

10. ** The hunter^s trail and the dark encampments startled the wild 
beasts from their lairs." 
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1. " In the beginning^ God created the heaven and the earth'* 



^41.) ( God Y created Y 

\ > V ^ earth ") 



heaven 
(fc) \^ the 



TS7 



ANALYSIS. 



Principal 
Elements. 



Adjunct 
Elements. 



The Subject " God.'' 

The Predicate " Created.'' 



Heaven" and 
Earth." 



The Objects | " 

Of the Subject 

Of the Predicate "In the beginning." 

Of the Ist Object " The." 

[ Of the 2d Object " The." 



Construction. 



Elements. 
" In the begin- 
ning," 

" God," 

" Created," 

"The," 

" Heaven," 

"And," 

"The," 

"Earth," 



• tells when God " created,^' 

I tells who " created heaven 1 
I and earth." ; 

tells what " God" did. 
tells what " heaven." 
tells wha;t " God created." 
joins " heaven and earth." 
tells what " eaHh:' 
tells what " God created." 



Class, 
Adjunct of " created." 

Subject of " created." 

Pi-edicateof"God." 
Adjunct of " heaven." 
Object of "created." 
Conjunction. 
Adjunct of "earth." 
Object of " created." 



Additional Sbntencbs, for the same Diagram. 

2. William loves his stvdy and his play with equal attachment. 

8. God, in the creation, has displayed his wisdom and his power. 

4. Men gather the tares and the wheat with eqnal care. 

6. We, at all times, seek our honor and our happiness. 

6. Students reqnire of the teacher much instruction and some patience. 

7. He educated his daughter and his son at great expense. 

tSF" Let the PupDs make other Sentences for the same Diagram. 
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" Ths spirit of beauty unfurls her ligTU, 
And wheels her course in a joyous JlightP 

(42.) 



Spirit 



T^J(^ 



uii furls. 
(wn3) 



I f, "8"* , ) 



wheels. 



Beanty j 



^ ^ coarpe 
Lthe J 



J 



% 



flight 



L joyona 



Principal 
Elements. 



ADJUNCTS. -< 



ANALYSIS, 
f The Subject " Spirir 

■^""^ i:^S"."°'' 

lt..=<»** r^^r' 

OftheSuJvect juQf beauty" aPhrase. 

Of the Ut Predicate, , 

Of (he 2d Predicate. . " In a joyous flight" ... a Phrase. 

Of the 1st Object " Her" a Word. 

Of the 2d Object "Hei-*' a Word. 

Additional Sentences, /or tJie same Diagram. 

5. The teacher of grammar examined bar daesy said presented the m£dal to the 

best scholar. 
8. The qaeen of night anveiled her face. 

And silvered the heavens with her mild beams. 
4. The Icing of day dispelled those beams, 

And lighted the earth with his golden rays. 

Bt^ Let each Pupil make a Sentence for the same Diagram. 

Additional Sentences— 7%« Adjuncts vary. 

6. " With loader plaints the mother spake her woes^ 

And blessed the cot where every pleasure rose." 
6. *\ Slowly and sadly tkey climb the distant mountain^ and read their doom in 
the setting san." 
" An aversion to effort paralyzes every noble desire^ and d^eaJts eiye.t:i attempt 

at advancement.^* 
** Secrecy keeps the key of prudence, and unlocks the sanctuary of wisdom." 
** Two hundred years have changed the character of a great continent, and 
blotted forever from its face a whole peculiar people." 



7. 
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Compound Sbntekces— JUH^a^ecf. 
1. " Time slept onfiowen and lent his glass to hypeP 




slept 3 



(g) (oopS;^ 
tent X P'"^ J 

H Hope ) C b«» 3 



Pbincipal 
Elements. 



AI^ALYSIS. 

' The Subject " Time/' 

i " Slept". .Intransitive. 
The Predicates. . . < and 

("Lent"..TransitiTe. 
iThe Object "Glass." 

{Of the Subject 
Of the 1st Predicate . " On flowers" . a Phrase, 
Of the 2d Predicate/'' To hope". . .a Phrase, 
Of the Object. "His" aWord. 

ADDiTioNAii ^vsTEScKE—adapted to the same Diagram. 

2. We sigh for change, and spend our lives for naught. 

5. William goes to school, and pursues his study with zetl. 
4. James stays at home, and spends his time at play. 

6. We shall pass from earth, and yield our homes to others. 
6. Fmits ripen in Autumn, and yield us rich repasts. 

" Who can observe the careful ant 
And not provide for future wantT* 




Who 



[ can observe 


I 'nt ) 


1 (and) 


VJheJC careflil J 


^ provide ) 

^ii2L^Hl want ) 
( ftiture ) 



AKOTHER METHOD OF ANALYSIS. 

The Predicates, The OtjecL 

" can observe Ant, 

and the, careful 

provide 

not, for want 
future 
Let each Pupil make a Sentence adapted to the same Diagrams. 



The Subject, 



Who 
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COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

The Auoeiliary Sentence— SimaTAirnTE, 
1. •" That aU men are created equal, is a self'emdent truth,** 

( ^^ ) " 
( men if are created ") \ 

\ j, equal) ? 



■b 



l^eclf-evideDt 
ANALYSIS. 

(" That aU men) 
Principal ^^® SuhjecL . •< are created V a Sentence, 
Elements. 1 ' . AT^^^" * * * ' ! « v^.i. o,,^ 



Adjunct i 0/ the Subject. 



Elements. | 0/^^e Predicate | ,, gelf-evident.'* 

Analysis. OF the Auxiliary Sentence. 

Pbincipal j The Subject " Men.'' 

Elements. ( The Predicate " Are created." 

Adjunct j Of the Predicate. . . " AU" a Word. 

Elements. ( Of the Subject [with] "equal" [rights]. 

Additional Sentencbs, adapted to the samie Diagram, 

2. That those boys were capable of each deception, was not fally believed. 

3. That oar papUs are addicted to such habits, is a lamentable troth. 

4. That long lessons are agreeable to this class, is not very obvions. 

6. That oar teacher is master of his profession, is always folly acknowledged. 
6. That snch tasks shonld be imposed on small scholars, is an nnnsnal thing. 



Let each Pupil make a Sentence adapted to the same 
Diagram. 
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3. " But Brutus says Tie was ambitious,^* 

I Brotns If says Y (^ he ^^m , ambiUouT^ 



Peincipal 
Elemiotcs. ' 



AiBTALYSIS. 

The Subject, . . ."Brutus" a Word. 

The Predicate . . " says" a Word. 

The Object. . . | " ^IS,!^'. ] ^ Sentence. 

Adjunct Elements. — None. 

' Let each Pupil make and analyze a Sentence adapted to 
the same Diagram. 

1. " That good men often commit favZtSy can not he denied^ 



(^at) 



men " ^ commit j ( faaltB ) 
C good J \ ^ ofteii"j y 




ANALYSIS. 

P^iPA. i The Su^ect. . . . ) " ''^^\,^, Zlt^^] \ - S-tence. 
J1.LKMENTS. I rpj^g Predicats... .Can not be denied. 

Adjuncts \ ^f ^'^ ^^^'^^ " ^^* *^y-" 

ADJUNCTS. \ Of t^ Predicate "Not" 

AODITIOKAIi COHFLBX SbNTBNOBS. 

Sentence Sultjects. 

2. " lean noty has never accomplished any thing." 
8. " IwUl try^ has done wonders." 

4. " That we may be in error is quite possible." 

Sentence Objects, 

5. " ' Will you walk into my parlor ?' said a spider to a fly." 

6. " He knew not that the chieftain lay unconscious of his son." 

7. **Then Agrippa said unto Paul, ^Almost thou persnadest me to be a 
Christian.' " 

8. " A celebrated writer says, * Take care of the minutes, and the hours will 
take care of themselves.' " 
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The Auxiliary aerUences—ADjECTvrB, 
1. "But they that fight for freedom undertake 
The noblest caxise mankind can have at stake" 



C Bi-t J 




^The/^^ noblest J 




A Complex Sentence. 
Analysis qf the Principal Sentence. 

JiLEMENTS. ^ rpjj^ q^-^^ u Qause" ) J-^^-nsitiTe. 

^ Of the Subject.. | Seedom^ ^ ^'''^^'''^^• 

Adjunct J Of the Predicate . . 

Elements. 1 f " The" a Word. 

"Noblest" a Word. 

^ Of the Object. < "[That] man- ) 

kind can have >• a Sentence, 
[at stake" ) 

Analysis of Hie first Auxiliary Sentence. 

Pbincipal ( The Subject " That." 

Elements. ( The Predicate " Fight." 

Adjunct ( Of the Subject 

Elements. ( Of the Pr^i'm^e. ."For freedom", a Phrase. 

Analysis of the second Auxiliary Sentence. 

Principal ( JJe Subject "Jf^^^^^^C 

F.TPTvrpTSTTq 1 ^^® Pvedicate "Can have." 

J1.LEMENTS. ^ rpj^^ qj^j^^ \^Il\i2Ji\ undcrstood. 

Adjunct 
Elements. 






Of the Subject .... 

Of the Predicate . . " At stake" . 
Of the Object 



.a Phrase. 



Thus analyze and place in the same Diagram the following 
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Additional Sbntxhces. 

2. And Btudents who love to study merit the hiji^hest honors which teachers can 

give them. 

3. And actions which were fonnded in Jastice, produced the good results which 

we had in view. 

4. '' But such as seek for truth shall find the richest boon which God to man can 

give." 

6. " And I who bleed for thee, 6. But he who wins at last, 
Shall claim the brightest gift Shall love the very toils 

Which thou canst yield to me." Which fortune round him cast. 



Let each Papil make a Sentence adapted to the same 
Diagram. 

'* He that hy usury and ur^ust gain increaseth his substance^ 8?iaU 
goither it for him that will pity the poor^ . 

tW Let the Pupil place this Sentence in the subjoined Diagram. 

C X . . X ) 



c 



X 



JJt 



JZX 



KU 



3 



" Our proper Uiss depends on whM we blame J* 

r i>lisa jT dopends J 

C Our X propu^"^ (onU ..at 5 

A Complex Sentence. — The Auxiliary qualifies a Phrase. 
Elements. Offices. 

" Our," Adjunct of" bliss.*- 

"Proper," Adjunct of "bliss." 

" Bliss," Subject of" depends." 

"Depends," Predicate of" bliss." 

" On what we blame," Adjunct of " depends." 

"What" i \^^^^'\ Object of" on." 

' { [Which] Object of "blame." 

** We," Subject of" blame." 

" Blame," Predicate of" we." 
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Attxtliaby Sentences— Adverbial. 

1. " And when its ydlow litster smiled 
Qer mourUains yet urUrod^ 
Each mother held aloft her chUdy 
To Mess the bow of God." 



CadQ 




Analysis of the Principal Sentence. 



FIRST MODEL. 



jy { The Subject " Mother" 

Semekts'' 1 '^^^ Predicate, . ."Held" 

r Of the Subject . . " Each" . 
"Aloft" .... 



er".. ) 



Simple 
Transitiye. 



Adjuitct 
ELEMEiirrs. 



Of the 
Predicate. ' 



"When its yellow' 
luster smiled o'er 
yet 



a Word, 
a Word. 

a Sentence 
' (Adverbial). 

a Phrase, 
a Word. 



mountains 
untrod". . , 
"To bless the bow I 

of God" ; 

I Of the Object. ..." Her" 

SECOND MODEL. 

Elements. 

" And" Introduces the Principal Sentence. 

" When its yellow luster smiled ) . ,. ^ /. « . , j ,, 

O'er mountains yet untrod" \ ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^• 

" Each" Adjunct of" mother." 

" Mother" Subject of "held." 
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"Held" Predicate of "mother." 

" Aloft" Adjunct of "held." 

" Her'* Adjunct of "child." 

" Child" Object of "held." 

" To bless the bow of God" Adjunct of" held." 

Analysis of the Auxiliary Sentence. 

'* When" Introduces the Au^iary Sentence, 

" Its" Adjunct of "luster." 

" Yellow" , Adjunct of "luster." 

"Luster" Subject of " smiled." 

" Smiled" Predicate of " luster." 

" O'er mountains yet untrod" Adjunct of " smiled." 

Analysis of the Adjunct Phbases. 

" To" Introduces the Phrase — connects " bless" with " held." 

"Bless" Object of "to." 

" The" Adjunct of" bow." 

" Bow" Object of " bless." 

" Of God" Adjunct of" bow." 

" Of" Introduces the iyira«e— connects " God" with " bow." 

"God" Object of "of." 

" O'er" Introduces the PArflwe— connects " mountains" with 

" smiled." 

" Mountams" Object of" o'er." 

" Yet" Adjunct of" untrod." 

" Untrod" Adjunct of " mountains." 

f^^ Thu$ analyze ^ /oitotringr Additional Examples. 

2. " Wherefore is there a price in the hand of a fool to get wisdom, seeing ho 

hath no heart to it." 
8. " Yet do I feel my son! recoil within me, 
As I contemplate the dim golf of death." 

4. " If we have wAt«p«r«rf truth, 

"Whisper no longer." 

5. " Speak as the tempest does, 

Sterner and stronger." 

6. " The hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be fonnd in the way of 

righteoasness." 

7. " Their advancement in life and in education was snch that each onght to 

have been a gentleman." 
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EXAMPLES 
Of Substantive, Adjective, and Adverbial Sentences. 
(50.) 



^ 



5 




JI^"Let the Pupil name the Sentence below adapted to this Dia- 
gram, and place it in an exact copy, written on the blackboard. 

1. " If you would know the deeds of him who chews. 

Enter the house of God, and see the pews." 

2. " The man that dares traduce because he can 

With safety to himself, is not a man." 

8. " And, as I passed by, I heard the complaints of the laborers who had 
reaped down his fields, and the cries of the poor whose covering he 
had taken away." 

4. ** The time must come when all will have been said that can be said to 
exalt the character of any individual of our race." 

6. " Mysterious are his ways, whose power 
Brings forth that unexpected hour, 
When minds that never met before. 
Shall meet, unite, and part no more." 

6. " My heart is awed within me when I think 

Of the great miracle that still goes on 
In silence round me." 

7. " When we consider carefully what appeals to our minds, and exercise 

upon it our own reason— taking into respectful consideration what 
others say upon it— and then come to a conclusion of our own, we 
act as intelligent beings." 

8. " Before we passionately desire what another enjoys, we should examine 

into the happiness of its possessor." 

9. " With what loud applause didst thou beat heaven with blessing Boling- 

broke, before he was what thou wouldst have him be ?" 

1^" Teachere and Pupils will find additional Sentences for Exer- 
cises in Analysis in the Appendix. 
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PART II. 

ETYMOLOGY. 



Kemabk 1. — In Part I. we have considered — 

1. The Structure of Sentences and of Phrases ; 

2. The ElementB which compose a Sentence or a Phrase ; 

3. The Glamfication of Sentences and of Phrases ; 

4. The ATialym of Sentences — Proximate and UIMmate. 

Bem. 2. — ^In our progress through Part I. we have seen — 

1. That the Proximate AncUym of a Sentence consists in re 

solving it into its immediate Constituent Elements, and that 
these may be Words, Phrases, or Auxiliary Sentences, 

2. That the Ultimate Analysis of a Sentence consists in re- 

ducing its Proximate Elements to the Words which 
compose them. 

Rem. 3. — ^We have next to consider the history of Words— con- 
sidered as ultimate Elements of Sentences — including, 



1. Their Formation, 

2. Their Classification, 



3. Their Modification, 

4. Their Relation, and 



5. Their Collocation. 

Principle. — The Science of Lan- 
guage embraces 



" Orthoepy, 
Orthography,* 
Etymology, 
Syntax, and 

^ Brosody. 



Def. 57. — Orthoepy treats of the Sounds of letters 
and of Words. 



* It accords best with our plan, first to discuss the Classes, the Modijlcations, 
and the delations of Words, before analyzing the Words and examining their 
Elements. Hence Orthography is placed in the Appendix. 
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Def. 58. — Orthography treats of the Structure and 
Form of Words. 

Def. 59. — Etymology treats of the Classification and 
Modification of Words. 

Def. 60. — Syntax treats of the Relation and mutual 
Dependence of Words. 

Def. 61. — Prosody treats of the Arrangement and 
Utterance of Words. 

Classification and Modification of Wobds. 

Words are distinguished. j J^ J^!^ f?^^^ ^^* 

( by their Uses. 

1. The Forms of Words. 

Pbin.— By ilaoiv forms, Words are distinguished as, 

Madical or Derivative, 
Simple or Compound. 

Def. 62. — A Radical Word is a Word that does not 
derive its original from another Word in the same lan- 
guage. 

Examples.— Snn— cloud— rose— Mend— chief— Bwift— just— selL 

Def. 63. — A Derivative Word is a Word derived 
from a Radical, by prefixing or adding one or more let- 
ters to it. 

Examples. — Sonny—swiftly— cloudy— sinftil— selling— unconscious — roseate 
—friendly— justify— chieftain. 

Ob8. — A Word that is Radical in tlie English language, may be 
a Derivative in the language from which it comes. 

ExAXPLBS.— Conscience— optics-algebra^phlloBopby-signify. 

Def. 64. — A Simple Word is a Word that is used 
separately from another Word. 

BxAMPLM.— Have— brightly— fireedom— parlor— music—study—times— 
patience— loved— cottage— peace— cold. 
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Def. 65. — A Oompound Word is a Word that is 
made of two or more Words combined. 

Examples. — Star-light— household-words— rose-bud-Hsteam-engine— pencil- 
case— nevertheless — ^moonbeam— rail-road. 

Obs. — The parts of a Compound Word are printed as one Word 
without space between them, or they are joined by a short hori- 
zontal line (-) called a hyphen. 

Examples (without the AypAen).— Overlay— underwrite— withstand— some- 
times— nevertheless. 

'* (tvith the Aj5pA«w).— Hour-glass— warra-hearted-ink-stand— pen- 

holder. 

Pein. — The Parts of a Compound j the Basis and 
Word are (the Ac^nd. 

Def. 66. — The Basis of a Compound Word is the 
Principal Element in the Word. 

'ExAMBL^s.—BAce-horse^hoTBe-race^hoxa-glass—sergeant-Hi-axme— father-in- 
law— oirf-de-camp. 

Def. 67. — The Adjunct of a Compound Word is the 
part that limits or modifies the Basis. 

Examples.— i?actf-hor8e^Aor«e-race—^our-glass — jack-o'-ton^n— flither-in- 
law—dAA-de-camp. 

Obs. 1. — The Adjunct of a Word may be one Word or a Phrase. 

Examples.— One TTorrf.— ifan-stealer — rtwje-horse— ftooA:-maker. 

A PAro**.- Father-fn-toii?— ald-<fo-comp— wlll-o'-<A«-M>i<»p. 

Obs. 2. — Derivative and Compound Words have this distinction, 
viz.: 

Compound Words consist of two or more complete Words; whereas, 
Derivative Words consist of one Word with Letters or Particles pre- 
fixed or attached. 

These Particles are called \ ^^^ ^^ 

Def. 68. — A Prefix is one or more letters placed 
before a Eadical, to form a Derivative Word. 

Examples.— J?cform—<fograde—<wwlook—«ntftfrtake— involve— €lect— absolve 
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Def. 69. — A Suffix is one or more letters added to a 
Word, to make it Derivative. 

Examples.— Forming'— graded— home/y—goodn««. 
Rem. — ^Words may have more than one Prefix or Suffix. Hence, 

Pein-.— Prefixes and Suflaxes are dis- j Simple or 
tinguished as ( Compound. 

Examples of Simple 



Ah solve, 
Dis solve, 
Be solve, 
De form, 
In form, 
Uni form. 



Prefixes, 

Com pose, 
De pose. 
Be pose, 
5fe take. 
Over take. 
Under take. 



Form ing^ 
Form atioTif 
Danger <?w«, 
Com age^ 
Good ness. 
Bigot ry. 



Tak en. 
Verb ose. 
Rude ly, 
Hope/t*Z, 
Con sular. 
Lambkin. 



Compound 



Prefixes. 
Be con struct, 
Mis con ceive, 
In CO herent, 
Un pre tending, 
Ir re vocable, 
Im per forated. 



Suffixes. 
Lone li ness. 
Might i ly. 
Fear less ness, 
Right ful ly. 
Form a tion, 
Modi G^ cation. 



Prefixes and Suffixes. 



Be due ing, 
Dis solv ed^ 
Con form able, 
Re con cil i a tion, 
Tran sub stan ti a tion, 
In dis sol u ble, 



Ab negat ion, 
Con fine ment. 
Sub Stan tial, 
Un con dition ally, 
Non con form ist, 
Con form abil ity. 



Pein". — The Radicals of Derivative j SeparaMe or 
Words are ( inseparable. 

Def. 70.— a Separable Radical constitutes a per- 
fect Word, without its Prefixes or Suffixes. 
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ExAxriiBS. 



Radical, 



Form. 



Derivative. 
" Con fonn, 
De form, 
In fonn, 
Per form, 
Re form. 



SacUcal. 



Join. 



I>erivative. 

C Ad join, 
Conjoin, 

•^ Disjoin, 
En join. 
Re join. 



Def. 71. — An Inseparable Radical is not used as a 
distinct Word in the language, without the .aid of its 
Prefixes or Suffixes. 

Examples. 



Radical. 



Lect. . 



Derivative. 
Col lect, 
E lect, 
Select, 
De lect able. 
Re col lect, 
Re col lect ion, 
TJn se lect ed. 



Radical. 



Vert.... ^ 



Derivative. 
A vert, 
Ad vert. 
Con vert, 
Di vert, 
E vert ion. 
In vers ion, 
Uni vers al. 



Obs. — The office of Prefixes is to modify the signification of the 
Radical — that of Suffixes, to determine the " part of speech." 

NoTB.— For an extended list of Prefixes and Suffixes, see " Derivation of 
Words''' in Sanders' Analysis of Words. 

EXERCISES. 

Let the Pupil tell which of the following Words are Simple^ 
which are Compound, which are Primitive, and which are Deriva' 
tive. 

Ardent, [ Ardently, 

Beauty, Beautiful, 

Courage, Courageous, 

Duty, Dutiful, 

Eager, Eagerness, 

Fair, Unfairness, 

€k)od. Goodly, 



Jack-o*-lantem, 

World-renowned, 

Race-horse, 

Horse-race, 

Life-giving, 

Fair-haired youth, 

Conformable. 



* How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood, 
When fond Recollection presents them to view,— 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wildwood, 
And every loved spot that my infancy knew !" 
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Let the Pupil analyze the Derivative and the Compound Words 
according to the following 

Model. 

1. " Conformable" a Derivative Word. 

ANALYSIS. 

The Prefix " con/' . 

The Radical "form/' 

The Suffix "able." 

2. " Race-horse" a Compound Word. 

ANALYSIS. 

The Basis "horse." 

The Adjunct " race." 

3. " Horse-race" a Compound Word. 

ANALYSIS. 

The Basis "race." 

The Adjunct " horse." 

Questions fob Review. 

PAGE 

67. What are the subjects discussed in Part 11. ? . . . . See Remark. 

What is Proximate Analysis of Sentences ? See Rem. 2. 

What is Ultimate Analysis of Sentences ? " " 

The Science of Language embraces what parts ? . . See Prin. 
What is Orthoepy? See Def. 57. 

68. What is Orthography? See Def. 58. 

What is Etymology ? See Def 59. 

What is Syntax? See Def 60. 

What is Prosody ? See Def 61. 

Words are distinguished by what different bases ? See Prin. 
By their /orww, how are Words distinguished ?. . . " 

What is a Radical Word ? Give Examples See Def 62. 

What is a Derivative Word ? Give Examples. . See Def 63. 
What is a Simple Word ? Give Examples See Def 64. 

69. What is a Compound Word ? Give Examples. .See Def 65. 
What are the different Parts of a Compound Word ? See Prin. 
What is the Basis of a Compound Word ?. , See Def 66, 
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PAGE 

What is the Adjunct of a Compound Word ? See Def. 67. 

The Adjunct Element of a Compound Word may 
consist of what ? See Obs. 1. 

69. How are Compound distinguished from Derivative 

Words ? See Obs. 2. 

Make a Compound Word ; — a Derivative Word. 
What distinct Elements may be in a Derivative Word ? 
What is a Prefix? Give Examples See Def. 68. 

70. What is a Suffix? Give Examples See Def. 69. 

How many sorts of Prefixes ? Of Suffixes ? See Prin. 

What distinctions of Radicals in Derivative Words ? Prin. 
What is a Separable Radical? Give Examples. .See Def. 70. 

71. What is an Inseparable Radical ? Give Examples. Def 71. 

II. The Uses of Wobds. 
Pein. — By their useSy Words are distinguished as 

1. Nounsy ) 

3. Bronounsy > Principal Elements in Sentences. 
8. Verbs, ) 

6. JPreposUions, \ 

7. Conjunctions, f Attendant Elements. 

8. Exdamations, i 

9. Words of Euphony, ) 

Obs.— These nine classes of words are called " the Parts of 
Speech ;" for in these classes are included all the words of the Eng- 
lish language. 

Def. 72. — A Noun is a Word nsed as the Name of a 
being, of a place, or of a thing. 

ExAMPLBB.--".The Ung ot shadows loves a shining mark,^'^ 

Obs. 1. — ^Nouns are names of 

1. Material things, m-^Man — booh—Tumse — apples, 

2. Ideas or things not material, as — Mind—Jhope — desire-^avenian 
— remorse— jo^ — imagination — veracity. 

Obs. 2.— Let the Pupil be careful here to distinguish a name from 
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the thing named ; and remember that the name is the Noun, Thus, 
a house is a thing— ihQ name of that thing is a Noun. 

Obs. 3. — The term Substantive is used in grammar to indicate a 
Noun, a Pronoun, or a Phrase or a Sentence having the Syntax of 
a Noun. 

Classification of Nouns. 

Hem. — Some Nouns are appropriated to indiridual persons or 
places, or to things personified ; others are general in their appli- 
cation, t^ing used to designate classes or sorts. Hence, 

Prii^. — ^Nouns are distingnished as -j (j!^^^^ 

Def. 73. — A Proper Noun is a name appropriated 
to an iixdividual person or place, or to a thing personified. 

EzAMFUU.— wmiam—BoeUmr-Hudsor^^Oregon. 

" And old Experience learns too late 
That all is vanity below." 

Def. 74. — ^A Common Noim is a name used to desig- 
nate one or more of a class or sort of beings or things. 

ExAMFLBB.— Man— book — conscience — ^feeling— landscape. 

" Now fiules the glimmering landsoape on the Hght,''^ 

Rem. — Some Common Nouns are the names of qualities, 

Def. 75. — An Abstract Noun is the name of a 
qttality of a thing, and not of the substance. 

Ezaxfleb.— Goodness— meekness— impracticability. 

Def. 76.— a Collective Noim is a Noun that in its 
Singular form indicates more than one. 

ExAMFLBs.— Committee— assembly— army— tribe— clan— mnltitade. 
'' The village master taaght his little schoUy 

Def. 77.— a Verbal Noun is a Noun derived from a 
Verb ; being in form a Participle — in office, a Substantive^ 

Examples.— Beginning— gatherings— spelling— joining. 

*' In the beginning, Qod cre»te4 the heaven and the e»rth«** 
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Obs. 1. — The Classification of Nouns as Common and Proper^ is 
one rather of curiosity than of practical utility in the Science of 
Language. In writing or printing such Nouns we begin with a 
Capital Letter. 

Obs. 2. — A Word is known to be a Noun. 

1st By its being a Name, 

2d. By its performing a /92^to;i^t)d (72^. 

Obs. 3. — ^A Substantive may be, 

1. The StUfject of a Sentence. 

2. The Object of a Sentence or of a Phrase, 

8. A Name or an Equivalent, independent in construction. 

But, 

Obs. 4 — A Substantice office may be performed by Wbrds^ by 
PhnueSj and by Sentences. 

Examples. 

1. By Words, Nouns.— 1. Paul the Apostle wrote an EpisUe to Timothy, 

Pkonouns.— 2. Was U you that introdaced me to him T 

2. By Phrases,—^. *' TaJAtyg a madmarCs sword, to prevent his doing mischi^y 

can not be regarded as robbing him^ 
8. ^y Sentences.— A. *' ThcU aU men are created equal, is a self-evident troth." 
6. " Bat Bratas says, he was ambitious.^'* 

Hence, 

Osa 6. — A Noun is generBiWy Substantive, But a Word com- 
monly used as a Noun may become, 

1. An AcUective ; as. An iron fences-gold leat 

2. An Adverb ; as, Willie is coming home, 
8. A Verb ; as, " But If you mouth it." 

Obs. 6. — A Substantive office is sometimes performed by words 
commonly used — 

(a.) As AcU«!tives.—l. " The good alone are great." 

2. "Nor grudge I thee the much the Grecians give. 

Nor, murmuring, take the little I receive."— Dryrfcn. 
(&.) As Adverbs.— 9. " 'Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter.''''— Ad- 
dison. 
(c.) As Conjunctions.— A. " Your i/" is the only peace-maker ; much virtue is in 

if:''—8hakspeare. 
id.) Aa vi Sxdamation.—^, **With hark! and whoop/ and wild halloo. ^^-^ 
Sc&U, 
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Modification of Noun^. 

Hem. — Some Nouns and Pronouns, by their form, by their posi- 
^on in a Sentence, or by their obvious uses, indicate — 

1. The sex — as male or female, or neither. 

2. The speaker J the being addressed, or the being or thing spoken 

»/. 

^ 3. The number of beings or things — as one or more. 

4. The condition, with regard to other Words in the Sentence, as, 
(1.) The Subject of a Sentence. 
(2.) The Object of a Sentence or of a Phrase. 
(3.) Independent m construction. Hence, 



Most Nouns are modified by -< \^^V^* , 

•^ J Number, and 



Gender, 
Bersa 
Numb 
Case. 



Gen-der. 
Def. 78. — Gender is the modification of such Nouns 
and Pronouns as, by their form, distinguish the sex. 

Def. 79. — ^Nouns and Pronouns that indicate Males are 
of the Masculine Gender. 

Examples.— Man— lion— ox— David— John— Cornelius. 

, Def. 80. — K"ouns and Pronouns indicating Females 
are of the Feminine Gender. 

Examples.— Woman— lioness— cow— Dollie— Jane— Cornelia. 

Def. 81. — ^Nouns and Pronouns that indicate neither 
Males nor Females, are said to be of the Neuter 
Gender. 

ExAMPLES.—Book-pen— table— star— planet . 

Obs. 1. — The term "^ewXjex- Gender applies only to such Noons 
and Pronouns as do not denote a male or a female. 

Obs. 2. — ^Yomig animals and infants are often represented by 
Pronouns of the ITeuter Gender ; as, " Mary's kitten is veiy play- 
ful— »Y is quite a pet with the whole fiimily." 

** Calm as an infant as U sweetly sleeps.^* 
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Prik. — The Gender of Nouns is determined — 
1. By the termination ; as, 



Masc, 


Fein. 


Masc 


Fem. 


Actor, 


Actress. 


Jew, 


Jewess. 


Administrator, Administratrix. 


Lion, 


Lioness. 


Author, 


Authoress. 


Patron, 


Patroness. 


Benefactor, 


Benefectress. 


Prince, 


Princess. 


Emperor, 


Empress. 


Protector, 


Protectress. 


Executor, 


Executrix. 


Shepherd, 


Shepherdess. 


Elector, 


Electress. 


Songster, 


Songstress. 


Governor, 


Governess. 


Tiger, 


Tigress. 


Heir, 


Heiress. 


Tutor, 


Tutoress. 


Host, 


Hostess. 


Tailor, 


Tailoress. 


Hero, 


Heroine. 


Widower, 


Widow. . 


2. By different Words ; as^ 


t 




Mase, 


Fern. 


Mase. 


Fern. 


Bachelor, 


Maid. 


Husband, 


Wife. 


Beau, 


Belle. 


King, 


Queen. 


Boy, 


Girl. 


Lad, 


Lass. 


Brother, 


Sister. 


Lord, 


Lady. 


Drake, 


Duck. 


Man, 


Woman. 


Father, 


Mother. 


Master, 


Mistress. 


Friar, 


Nun. 


Nephew, 


Niece. 


3. By prefixing or affixing 


other Words 


; as. 




Mase. 


Fdtn. 






Man-servant, 


Maid-servant, 




He-goat, 


She-goat, 






Cock-sparrow, 


Hen-sparrow, 




Landlord, 


Landlady, 






Gentleman, 


Gentlewoman. 



Obs. 3. — ^Whenever Words are used which include both Males 
and Females, without having a direct reference to the sex, the 
Word appropriated to males is commonly employed. 

Examples.— 1. " The proper study of mankind is many 

2. " There is no flesh in man^s obdurate heart — 
It does not feel for maw." 

But to this rule there are exceptions ; as, geese, ducks. 
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Obs. 4. — Things persOTdfied are oftrai represented T>y Pronouns 
of the Masculme or of the Feminine Gender. 

Examples.— 1. " Then Fancy Tier magical pinions spread wide." 

2. ^^ Time slept on flowers, and lent hU glass to Hope. 
* 8. *' For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast. 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passM." 

Obs. 5. — ^Many Nouns which denote the office or condition of 
persons, and some others, are not distinguished by Gender ; and 
hence they have no modification of Gender. The persons^ indicated 
by such nouns, are, physiologically, males or females; but the words^ 
having no form to indicate the sex, have, therefore, 7u> modijicatum 
of gender. The tenn " Common Gender," given to such words by 
some authors, is about as appropriate as is the term " Common 
Numbef^ would be to the word sTieep. 

ExAMPiJss.— Parent— consin— friend— neighbor— teacher. 

Obs. 6. — ^Nouns not modified by Gender naay be represented by 
Pi-onouns of the Masculine or of the Feminine form ; and, when 
thus represented, the Gender of the Noun may follow that of the 
Pronoun. 

Examples.— 1. My cotiHn has invited me to ride with him. 

2. " S?ie was a kind neighbor— eai affectionate pa«n/." 

Note. — In the Ikiglish language less importance is attadied to 
the Gender of Nouns than in the Latin, Greek, and other lan- 
guages — the relation of Words in Sentences depending more upon 
position and less upon the terminations. Hence, in parsing Nouns 
and Pronouns, the Gender need not be mentioned, unless they are 
obviously Masculine or Feminine. 



Questions for Review. 

PAGI 

73. By their uses, how are words distinguished ? See Prin. 

What Classes of Words are used as Principal Ele- 
ments in Sentences? See Pi*in. 

What Classes are used as Adjunct Elements ? See Prin. 

What Classes are used as Attendant Elements ?. . .See Prin. 

How many " Parts of Speech" in the English Lan- 
guage? See Obs. 1. 
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PAGB 

What is a Noun ? Give Examples See Def. 72. 

Are aD Nouns names of material things ? See Obs. 1. 

"What is the difference between Nouns and things ?. . See Obs. 2. 

74. How do we use the word Substantive ? See Obs. 3. 

How are Nouns classified ? See Prin. 

What is a Proper Noun ? Give Examples See Def. 73. 

What is a Common Noun ? Give Examples See Def 74. 

What Common Nouns are called Abstract Nouns 7 . See Def 75. 

" " " CoUecUve Nouns ? . See Def 7a 

" " " VerbalNoun8?.SeeDef 77. 

75. How may we know that a word is a Noun ? See Obs. 2. 

What offices do SubstanUves fill? See Obs. 3. 

What, besides Words, perform Substantive offices ?. See Obs. 4. 
Words commonly used as Nouns, may perform 

what other offices ? See Obs, 5. 

- Give Examples of Nouns becoming Adjectives, 
Adverbs, Verbs, 

76. What different Modifications of Nouns ? See Prin. 

Define the term Gender as used in Grammar See Def 78. 

What Nouns are of the Masculine Gender 7 See Def. 79. 

What Nouns are of the Feminine Gender 7 See Def 80. 

What Nouns are of the Neuter Gender ? See Def 81. 

To what Nouns, then, does the term Neuter Gender 

apply ? See Obs. 1. 

What Names of Persons are represented by Neuter 

Pronouns ? See Obs. 2. 

What Names of things are represented by Pronouns 

of the Masculine form ? See Obs. 3. 

77. What Names of things are represented by Pronouns 

of the Feminine form ? See Obs. 4. 

What Nouns are not modified by Gkinder ? See Obs. 5. 

Words including Males and Females have what 

form ? See Obs. 3. 

By what distinct methods are Nouns varied to de- 
note Gander ? See Prin. 

Give Examples of Change of terminations of Nouns. 

78. " " Different Words. 

•* •* the use of Prefixes and Suffixes. 

4* 
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Person-. 
Bem. — ^All Nouns are the Names of 

1. The persons speaking. 

2. The pei-sons 01" things addressed. Or, 

3. The persons or thmgs spoken o£ Hence, 

Def. 82. — Person is that modification of Nouns and 
Pronouns which distinguishes the Speaker from the 
Person or thing spoken to or spoken of. 



T> TLT J3 T» f Ftrgt Person, 

Pkin^. — ^Nouns and Pronouns \ ^ ^ « ' 

' Second ^Person, or 

Third Person. 



are of the ") 



Def. 83. — The name of the speaker or writer is of the 
First Person. 

EzAXFUB.— "/, Jdhn^ Baw these things.'* 

Def. 84. — ^The,name of a,jperson or thing addressed, is 
of the Second Person. 

Example.— ^^ Father^ ihj hand bath reared these y^ierable (Kdomns.^* 

Def. 85. — The name of the person or thing spoken of, 
is of the Third Person. 

BxAMPLB.— " The hero hath departed." 

Number. 

Hem. — ^I^ouns by their form d^iote individuality or plurality. 
Hence, 

Def. 86. — ^Number is that modification of certain 
Nouns, Pronouns, Adjectives, and Verhs, whose forms 
distinguish unity from plurality. 

Prik. — Nouns are distinguished as \ .J^ ^^ ^^ 

Def. 87. — ^Nouns denoting hut one person or thing, are 
of the Singular Number. 

ExAXFLSs.— Han— boj— pen— 'book— moose— ox. 
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Def. 88. — ^Nouns denoting more than one, are of the 
Plural Number. 

Examples.— Men— boys— pens— books— mice— oxen. 

Obs. 1. — The Number of a Noun is usually determined by its 
form. The Plural of most Nouns differs from the Singular by 
having an additional s. 

EXAXFLBS. 00 

Singtdar.—Kclt E|gg, Book, Mastiff, Pen, Chair, 

PArt-o/.- Acts, Eggs, Books, Mastiffiii, Pens, Chairs. 

Obs. 2. — ^But a Noun whose Singular form ends in s, ss, sli, x, 
cli (soft), and some Nouns in o and y, form the Plural by the addi- 
tion of c§. 

EXAXFLBS. "-^y^- 

jSln^utor.— Gas, Lynx, Chnrch, Lash, Glass, Hero, 

iYtiro/.— Gases, Lynxes, Churches, Lashes, Glasses, Heroes. 

Ona 3.— Y final, after a Consonant, is changed into le (the origi- 
nal ortliography), and § is added. 

Examples. 

/Sln^t/tor.- Lady, Folly, Qaality, City, 

e^/orm.— Ladie, FolUe, Qnalltie, Citie. 

iYuro/.— Ladies, Follies, Qnalities, Cides. 

Exception. — ^But Proper Nouns in j commonly form the Plurals 
by adding g to the y ; as, the two Ztt^«— the TuUys. 

Obs. 4 — ^In the following Nouns, f final is changed into v, and 
the usual termmation for the plural is added : 



ingtdar. 


mural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Beef, 


Beeves. 


Self, 


Selves. 


Calf, 


Calves. 


Shelf, 


Shelves. 


Elf, 


Elves. 


Sheaf, 


Sheaves. 


Half, 


Halves. 


Thief, 


Thieves. 


Leaf, 


Leaves. 


Wolf, 


Wolves. 


Loaf, 


Loaves. 


Yourself, 


Yourselves. 



Other Nouns in f form their Plurals regularly. 

Obs. 5. — ^But most Nouns ending in fe are changed into Tea. 

Examples. 
iSlnflrMtor.— Knife, Life, Wife, 

P/«rfl/.— Knives, Lives, "Wives. 

Obs. 6. — Many Nouns form their Plurals irregularly. 

Examples. 
Singular.—'ULfm^ Child, Foot, Ox, Mouse, 

fiiwrai ^Men, Children, Feet, Oxen, Mice. 
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Obs. 7. — ^In most Compound Words, the ham only is varied to 
form the Plural, if its A^unct Word precedes, or it§ A^unet Phrase 
follows. 

BXAMFLES. 

/Sln^tor.— Fellow-servant, Ink-stand, Race-horse, Camp-meethig, 
iifvra^.— Fellow-servants, Ink-stands, Baoe-horses, Camp-meetings. 

/Srin^tor.— Father-in-law, Aid-de-camp, 

P/ttro/.— Fathers-in-law, Aides-de-camp. 

Obs. 8. — ^But, if the Adjunct Word foUoxM the basiSy the Plural 
termination is commonly attached to IJie Ac0unct. 

EZAMPItBS. 

Singular.— Aim-taW^ Camera-obscura, Ignis-fatuos, 

P/uro/.— Arm-fhUs, Camera-obscuras, Ignis-fatnases. 

Obs. 9. — ^In forming the Plural of Nouns having titles prefixed or 
annexed, custom is not uniform. 

There seems to be a propriety in regarding a name and its title as 
a Compound Noun ; as, Jonathan Edwc^rds, John Smith, Miss Bates, 

If, then, it is decided which part of the Compound Word — the 
Nam>e or the Title — ^is to be regarded as the Basis, and which the 
Adjunct, the Plural termination should be attached as directed in 
Obs. 7 and 8, above. Thus, Miss Bates and her sister, two ladies 
unmarried, are Misses. " I called to see the Misses Bates,^^ 

" We purchase goods of the Messrs, Barber." Hei-e the tUles con- 
stitute the Bases— the names, the Adjuncts. 

Again : Patterson the father and Patterson the son are two Pat- 
tersons, They are both doctors. If we speak of them as men, we 
make the Name the Basis and the Title as Adjunct ; thus, " I vis- 
ited the two Doctor Pattersons." But if we speak of them as 
Doctors, we make the Title the Basis, and pluralize it ; thus, " We 
employed Doctors J. & A. Patterson." 

Obs. 10. — Some Nouns have no Plurals. 
Examples.— Wheat— silver— gold— iron— gratitude. 

Obs. 11. — Some Nouns have no Singular. 
Examples.— Tongs— embers— vespers— literati— scissors. 

Obs. 13. — Some Nouns have the same Form in both Numbers ; 
i. e., they are not modified by Number. 

Examples. 
^In^i/tor. -Apparatus, News, Wages, Sheep, Vermin, 

P/wro/.— Apparatus, News, Wages, Sheep, Vermin, 
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Obs. 13. — Som,e Noims, having a Singular form, are used in a 
Plural sense. 

ExAXPLBS.— Horse — fbot^-K^avalrj^-cannon— «ail. One thoaeand horse and 
two thoasand/oo^five hundred cavalry-^tttj cannonr—tweaty tail of the line— 
and, for supplies, five hundred head of cattle. 

Osa 14 — Some Nouns, having no Plural form to indicate Num- 
ber, receive a Plural termination to indicate different species. 

Examples.— Wines.— " Most wines contain over twenty per cent, of alcohol." 
Tea.—'' The teas of the Nankin Company are all good." 

Ona 15. — ^Many Latin, Greek, and Hebrew Nouns used in Eng- 
lish composition, retain their original Plurals. Commonly the 
terminations am and on, of the Singular, are changed into a, 
for the Plural ; x into ce§. Is mto es, a into ro, and as into I. 

EZAICFLBS. 

Mngular.—Daitam, Genus, Criterion, Index, Axis, 

P?ttra/.— Data, Genera, Criteria, Indices, Axes. 

Singular,— Bmtam^ Stratum, Nebula, Parenthesis, Focus, 

P/ura^.— Errata, Strata, Nebulse, Parentheses, Foci. 

iSln^t<tor.— Thesis, Alumnus, Analysis, Ellipsis, Terminus, 

i^tmtf.— Theses, Alumni, Analyses, Ellipses, Termini. 

Questions for Review. 

PAQB 

80. Define the term Person as used in Grammar See Def 83. 

What " Parts of Speech" have the modification of 

Person? See Prin. 

How many Persons in Grammar ? See Prin. 

What Nouns are of the First Person ? See Def 83. 

What Nouns are of the Second Person ? See Def. 84. 

What Nouns are of the Third Person ? ; . See Def. 85. 

Define the term Number, as used in Grammar. . . See Def. 86. 

How many Numbers, and what are they ? See Prin. 

What Nouns are of the Singular Number ? See Def 87. 

81. What Nouns are of the Plural Number ? See Def. 88. 

How do we determine the Number — General 

Rule? See Obs. 1. 

What Nouns take es to form the Plural ? See Obs. 2. 

How form Plural of Nouns ending in y ? — Excep- 
tion ? See Obs. 3. 

How form Plural of Nouns ending in f?— Excep- 
tions ? See Obs. 4. 
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PAGE 

81. How form Plural of Nouns ending in fe ? See Obs. 5. 

Mention the Nouns that form the Plurals irregu- 
larly See Obs. 6. 

82. What part of Compound Words are varied for the 

Plurals? See Obs. 7. 

What part when Adjunct Word follows the Basis? See Obs. 8. 

Explain and apply the law as stated in Obs. 9 See Obs. 9. 

Do all Nouns have Plural forms? See Obs. 10. 

" " " Smgular forms ? See Obs. 11. 

Are all Nouns modified by Number? — Give ex- 
amples. See Obs. 12. 

83. Do all Plurals have Plural forms? See Obs. 13. 

Are Plural forms always used to denote Number ? See Obs. 14. 
Give examples of Latin Plurals — Greek Plurals. .See Obs. 15. 

Exercises t^ Gekdee, Person, and Number. 

. 1®" Let the Class give, 1st, the Gender— 2d, the Person — 3d, the 
Number of each of the following Names, — always giving a reason 
for the modification, by repeating the Definitions. 

William, Boy, Town, Army, 

Ganges, Girl, County, Data, 

Andes, Aunt, Troy, Index, 

Cuba, Cousin, City, Question. 

J®* Let Sentences be made, in which the following Words shall 
be in the Second Person. 

Model. 

" Father, thy hand hath reared this venerable column." 
Father, Stars, Thou, Heralds, 

Mother, Hills,' You, 

Sun, Rivers, Ye, Walls, 

Earth, Woods, Men, Floods. 



' Let other Sentences be made, having the same Words in 
the Third Person, iifter the following 

Model. 
** My Fath&r made them all." 

ly Let the following Singular Nouns be changed to their Plu- 
rals, and placed in Sentences, — always giving the Rule for the 
change of Number. 
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Boy, 


Motto, 


Fox, 


Ox, 


Son-in-law, 


Father, 


Hero, 


Staflr, 


Pea, 


Spoon-full, 


Man, 


Knife, 


Goose, 


Basis, 


Cousin-german, 


Child, 


Hoof, 


Mouse, 


Stratum, 


B[night-errant 



Model. 
" The hoys have accomplished their tasks." 

K^ Let the Gender and Kumber of the following Nouns be 
changed and placed in Sentences. 

Man, Bachelor, Brother, Poetess, 

Boys, Lioness, Sons, Prince, 

Uncles, Geese, Sister, Tutor, 

Council, Cow, Maid, Widower. 

Models. 

" Two women shall be grinding at the mill." 

" And the toidows of Asher are loud in their wail." 

Case. 
Def. 89. — Case is that modification of Nouns and of 
Pronouns indicated by their relation to other words. 

Rem. 1. — A Noun or a Pronoun is used— 1. As the Subject of a 
Sentence. 2. As the Object of an action or relation. 3. As a Defin- 
iUm of some other Noun. 4. Independent of other Words in the 
Sentence. 

Rem. 2. — ^These different conditions of Nouns stuggest their modi- 
fications in regard to Case ; for Case^ in English Grammar, means 
condition. Hence, 

English Nouns and Pronouns have four cases — 

The Nominative or Subjective Case, 
The Objective Case, 
The Possessive Case, and 
The Independeivt Case. 

Obs.— -In the Latin, Greek, Geiman, and many other languages, 
the Cases of Nouns are determined by their tei^ndnations. But, as 
English Nouns have no inflections, except to form Adjuncts^ the 
Cases are determined only by the offices of Nouns in Sentences. 
Hence, 
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Def. 90. — A Noun or a Pronoun which is the Subject 
of a Sentence, is in the Sulsjective Case.'*' 

BXA3IPLE8.— Jitimo^ ran— «/(^ saws wood— Resources are developed. 
" The king of shadows loves a shining mark.'* 

Obs. — The Subject of a Sentence may be a Noun, a Pronoun, a 

Phrase, or a Sentence. 

Examples. 

1. A Noun.— Virtue secures happiness. 

2. A Pranoun.—^'^ He plants his footsteps in the sea." 

8. A Phrase.—'''^ To be able to read weU^ is a vploable accomplishment." 

4. A Sentence.—'"'' That good men eometimee commit fauUs^ can not be denied." 

Def. 91. — A Noun or a Pronoun which is the Object 
of a Sentence or of a Phrase, is in the Objective Case. 

Examples. 

1. John saws timd. 

2. Science promotes ^ai>p{ne«9. 

8. " The king of shadows loves a shining mark.^* 

4. " In the beginning God created the heaven and the earthJ** 

6. " Scaling yonder peak, I saw an eagle wheeling near its browy 

Obs. — The Object of a Sentence may consist of a Noun, a Pro- 
noun, a Phrase, or a Sentence. 

Examples.— 1. A iVoMn.— Clara studies Grammar, 

2. A Pronoun.— 'M&Ty instructed her. 

8. A Phrase.— 1 favored her using the Diagrams. 

4. A Sentence.— M&ry thought Diagrams rrUght assist her. 

Dee. 92. — ^A Noun or a Pronoun yaried in its orthog^ 
raphy, so that it may indicate a relation o^ possession, is 
in the Possessive Case. 

Obs. 1. — ^The Possessive is commonly formed by adding an apos- 
trophe ['] and § to the Nominative form. 
Examples. 
Nominative.— "iiaji, Boy, World, George, 

Possessive.— 'M.&n'B, Boy's, World's, George's. 

* We prefer the term " Sulffective Case'^ to that of " Nominative." The for- 
mer term indicates the Office of Nouns—the latter, only the form. Every Eng- 
lish Noun has the same form in all its Cases, except the Possessive. Hence, in 
English Syntax, the term " Nominative" has no distinctive significance. But 
the term " Sutijective'^ properly indicates the office. 
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Obb. 2. — ^In a few Words ending in the Singular with the sound 
of s or of c soft, the additicmal » is omitted for euphony. 
ExAMPLBS.— " For conscience* sake/* 

** Festns came into Felix* room." 

Obs. 3. — ^Most Plural Kouns ending in s, add the apostrophe 
only. 

EZAXFLES. 

Nominaiive.—Honw^ Eagles, Foxes, 

J\9«MMiv0.— Horses*, Eagles*, Foxes*. 

" Heroes* and heroines* shonts confoscdly rise.** 

Obs. 4. — The term Possessive (hse is applied to Nouns and Pro- 
nouns, to indicate a peculiar yariation of Words in respect of 
form; and, because this form commonly indicates a relation of 
possession, it is termed Possessive Case. But, 

Obs. 5.^Nounn and Pronouns in the Possessive Case do not 
always indicate "possession or ownership." 

C7Uldren*s shoes.—ILeTe the word *^ children's** does not imply owcership. It 
simply specifies " shoes" as to size. 

iSmaU shoes.— Rere ' ' small * * specifies ** shoes** in a similar manner. " Small** 
and "children*s** performing similar offices, are similar in their etymology. 
" Small** is an AcUective— " Children's** is an AcUective. 

Obs. 6. — Possession or ownership is not limited to Nouns and 
Pronouns in the Possessive form. 

Examples.— 1. John owns Web6ter*s Dictionary. 
2. William has my knife. 

Who possesses the Dictionary ? 
In whose possession is the knife ? 

Rem. — ^A System of Grammar, having its foundation in the doc- 
trine that Words and other Elements of Sentences are to be classi- 
fied according to their offices— 2^n6. that is the proper criterion— must 
class Possessive Nouns and Pronouns as Adjectives. 

Osa 7. — Words commonly used as Nouns and Pronouns become 
Adjectives wTienever their principal office is to limit or describe beings 
or things; and they may have the form of the SubjecHvCy of the 
Possessive^ or of the Ol^jeetive Case. 

EXAKFLES. 

Siif^eetive Form.— A gold pen— a he goat. 

Possessive Form.—WisdiOm^s ways— thine enemy— my self. 

Objective Form.— A gold i>en— silver steel— them selves. 
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Def. 93. — A Noun or a Pronoun not dependent on any 
other Word, is in the Independent Case. 

Obs. 1. — ^We use the term Independent case in a generic sense; — 
includmg the five following specific conditions : 

1. The names of persons or things addressed. 
ExABraLBS.— O Liherty-^Friends— Romans— Oountrymen, 
This, may be termed Independent Appellative Case, 

- 2. Nouns and Pronouns used to introduce Independent Phrases. 
ExAMPLB.— The hour having arrived, we commenced the exercises. 
This is the Case Absolute. 

3. Nouns and Pronouns used in predicate with Verbs and with 
Participles. 

I^XAMPLES.— 1. God is Uyoe. 2. We &refriendg. 

3. Is th&t you f 

4. We had no thought of its being y(ni. 
This is called the Predicate Case. 

4. Nouns and Pronouns used to limit or specify other Nouns 
previously mentioned. 

Example.— Peter the hermit^ resembled Peter the Apostle. 
This is the Independent Case in Apposition. [See Logical Ad- 
junct, p. 34] 

5. Nouns and Pronouns, used as titles of books, signs, cards, or 
for euphony. 

Examples.— Webster's Dictionary.—'''' The Sketch Book.''^—^'' Take of a Ttay' 
eltv:'—'''' Bracebridge HaUy—'''' Adams and EUisJ''' 

" The Moon herself \% lost in heaven." 
This is the Naming Case. 

Rem. — Nouns and Pronouns in these various conditions are 
" not dependent on any other word" for their regimen. 

Osa 2.—In the English language, Nouns are not varied in form 
to distinguish the Cases, except for the Possessive. The Case is 
always determined by its office. 
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(1.) K it is the Subject of a Sentence, it is, tJierefore, in tlie 

Subjective Case. 
(2.) If it is the Object of a Sentence or the Object of a Phrase, 

it is, therefore^ in the Objective Case, 
(3.) If it has a Possessive form, or any other form, and limits 

or describes a being or a thing, it performs the office 

of an Adjunct, and is, therefore, an A^ective, 
(4) If it performs neither of these offices, it is not joined to 

any word going betbre in construction, and is, tJiere- 

fore^ in the Independent Case. 

Obs. 3. — ^Nouns and Pronouns in the Sutfjective or in the Objective 
Case ai-e used Substantively.* In the Independent Case they are 
used Substantively y or as Logical Adjuncts. (See Obs. 2, above.) In 
the Possessive Case they are commonly used as Orammatical Ad- 
juncts. 

Obs. 4— Exception. — ^Noims and Pronouns of the Possessive 
form are sometimes used Substantively ; but, when thus used, they 
are m the Subjective, in the Objective, or in the Independent Case. 

Examples. 

(a.) Sutjective.—M^y book is new ; John's is old. 

Mijie is little used ; yours is soiled. 

" Mine" is the Subject of the Sentence; hence in the Subjective 
Case. 

(6.) Ol^ective.— John is a Mend of mine. 

" Mine" is the Object of the Preposition " o/;" hence in the Ob- 
jective Case. 

Note. — ^It is a mistaken notion of certain grammarians, that 
" mine," in the above example, is equivalent to " my Mend," and 
must therefore be " in the Possessive Case, and governed by friend 
understood," 

John is a friend of mine ; i. e., he is friendly to me. 

Fred is my enemy ; but he is a friend of " myfiiend, JoTinP 

Is " mine" equivalent to " my friend ?" How the notion van- 
ishes before the test ! 

<<?.) Independent.— The book is mine; it was yours. 
" Mine" is used *> Predicate with " is ;" hence in the Independent 
Predicate Case. 
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"KXEBOisiM.-^l, Peter ylsited me. 
2. I visited Peter. 

8. Did you ever see the Apostle Peter f 
4. Peter having gone, we retomed. 
6. " Thou art Pefer." 

6. Where have you been, Peter t 

7. PeUr^ what book is that ? 

8. Do you know what the term ^' Peier*s pence^^ meauB f 

• Let the pupils tell tlv^ Case of the word " J^sfor^' hi each Example 
above. 

Then make sentences that shall have the words Mary^ Alberts- 
Book, ScholarSy in each of the cases and in each subdivision of the 
Independent Case. 

Questions fob Review. 

PAQV 

85. Define Case as used in English Grammar See Def 89. 

In what four distinct conditions are Nouns used ? See Rem. 

How many Cases in English Grammar ? See Prin. 

In the Ancient Languages^ how were Cases distin- 
guished? SeeObs. 1. 

In English^ how are Cases determiaed ? See Obs. 1. 

86. When is a Noun or a Pronoun in the Nominative 

or Sal]gective Case ? See Def. 90. 

The Subject of a Sentence may consist of what ? . . . See Obs. 
Give Examples of Nouns used as Subjects. 
" " of Pronouns — of Phrases— of Sentences. 

Wh^i is a Noun in the Objective Case? See Def 91. 

The Object of a Sentence may consist of what ?. . .See Obs. 
Give Examples of Word Objects — of Phrase Ob- 
jects—of Sentence Objects. 
When is a Noun or a Prcmoun in the PoMeiudve 

Case? See Def 92. 

How is the Possessive Case of Nouns formed ?. . . .See Obs. 1. 

87. When do we omit the »?.. See Obs. 2. 

What Nouns require the apostrophe ( » ) ? .See Obs. 3. 

Why do we use the term Possessive Case in Gram- 
mar ? See Obs. 4 

Do Nouns and Pronouns of the Possessive Case 

always indicate Possession ? See Obs. 5. 

Is possession or ownership always indicated by 

the Possessive Case? See Obs. 6. 

May a Noun in any form become an Adjective ?. .See Obs. 7. 
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PAOB 

88. When is a Noun or a Pronoun in the Independent 

Case? SeeDef. 93. 

In what sense do we use the term Independent 

Case? SeeObs. 1. 

When is an Independent Word called Appellative? 
" " " " " Absolute? 
" " " " « in Predicate? 
« « " " " inAppoiiUon? 
" " " " " Naming or Nommative. 
All Nouns and Pronouns used as Subjects of Sen- 
tences are in what Case ? .See Obs. 2. 

All Nouns and Pronouns used as Objects of Sen- 
tences are in what Case ? See Obs. 2. 

All Nouns and Pronouns in Possessive form are in 

what Case? See Obs. 2. 

All Nouns and Pronouns not Subjects, nor Objects, 

nor Possessiyes, are in what Case ? See Obs. 2. 

When Possessive !^ouns are not used as Adjuncts, 

what case must they be in ? See Obs. 4. 

Pbonouks. 

Rem. — To avoid an unpleasant repetition of the same Word in 
a Sentence, a class of Words is introduced as SvhBtituies for Names, 
Hence, 

Def. 94. — A Fronotin is a Word used instead of a 
Noun. 

Obs. 1. — ^As Pronouns are of general application, the Noun or 
the Pronoun for which any given Pronoun is substituted, is com- 
monly determined by the context — ^and, because it generally pre- 
cedes the Pronoun, it is called its Antecedent, 

Obs. 2. — The Antecedent of a Pronoun may be a Word, a 
Phrase, or a Sentence. 

EXAXPLBS. 

1. A Tford.— " James has injured himself ; hb has studied too much." 

8. " Come, ye who love the Lord." 

8. A Phrase.— ^^ William's abandoning a good situation in hopes of a better, 
was never approved by me. It has been the prime cause of all his troubles." 

4. A Sentence.—'''' I am glad that Charles lias secured a liberal education. It 
is what few poor boys have the perseverance to accomplish." 
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92 ENGLISH QBAMMAR-PABT U. 

Classificatiojs- of Prokoujs-s. 

Rem.— ^me Pronouns, by their forms, denote their modification 
of Gender, Person, Number, and Case. 

Others introduce Adjective Sentences to which they belong. 

Others, in addition to their ordhiary office, are used in aMng 
questions. 

Others describe the Names for which they are svhsUtuted* Hence, 

Pronouns are distinguished as 

Personal Pronouns, 
Melative or Conjunctive Pronouns, 
Interrogative Pronouns, and 
Adjective Pronouns. 

Persojs^al Projs^ouk. 

Def. 95. — A Personal Fronotin is a Pronoun whose 
form determines its Person and Number. 

Obs." The Personal Pronouns are ] ^^P^ ^^ 

i Compound. 

List. 

Simple.— 1^ thou, you, he, she, it, 

Compound. — ^Myself, thyself, yourself, himself^ h^-self, itselfl 

Obs. — These are called Personal Pronouns, not because they 
always represent |)er«?7W, but because their forms decide whether 
they indicate the speaker, the person or the thing spoken to, or the 
person or the thing spoken of. 

Modification. 

Rem.— Whenever one Word is used in the place of another, it is 
properly subjected to the same laws as the other ; this is true of 
Pronouns. Hence, 

Prtk. — Pronouns have the same modifications of Gen- 
der, Person, Number, and Case, as Nouns. 

IIbm.->To denote these several modifications, some Pronouns 
are varied in form. This variation of form is called Declension* 
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Declension of Peonouns. 

1. Simple Persokal Pronox7N& 

first person. 

afO^eetifloe. FoesesHve. Ol^ectiw. Independent, 

Singular,—!, my, me, I or me* 

Plural, — Wc, our, us, we or us. 

SECOND PERSON. 

Singular, — You, your, you, you. 

Plural, — ^You, your, you, you. 

SECOND PERSON. — Solemn Style. 

Singular, — Thou, thy, thee, thou or thee. 

Plural. — ^Ye, your, you, ye or you. 

THIRD PERSON. — Moscultne, 
Singular. — He, his, hun, he or him. 

Plural, — They, their, them, they or them. 

THIRD PERSON. — Feminine, 
Singular. — She, her, her, she or her. 

Plural. — They, their, them, they or them. 

THIRD TEBSON,— Neuter. 
Singular, — ^It its, it, it 

Plural. — They, their, them, they or them. 

Obs. 1. — From the above Paradigm, notice, 

1. That Pronouns of the Third Person Singular only are ya- 

ried to denote the sex. 

2. That the Pronoun you is not varied to denote the Number. 

This is a modem innovation ; but the idiom is too 
well established to yield to criticism or protest 

3. That the principal variations of form are made to distin- 

guish the Cases, 
' 4. That, to distinguish the Persons, different words are em- 
ployed. 

Obs. 2. — Jdtne, thine, his, hers, ours, yours, and ihdrs, are com- 
monly used " to specify or otherwise describe Nouns and Pronouns ;" 

. * Prononns in the Independent Case commonly take the form of the Sabjec- 
Jive, as, "O happy ^^/"— "Ah, luckless Ae/"— "It is/.'" But they some- 
times take the form of the Objective, as, '•''Him excepted."—" I found it to be 
Aim."— '^ Ah iTkJ.'" 
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and when thus used, they are therefore Adjectives, They aie 
placed here to denote their origin^ and to accommodate such teach- 
ers as, by force of habit, are inclined to call them Pronouns in all 
conditions. (See Possessive Specifying Adjectives, p. Qg.) 

Obs. 3. — Mine, thine, his, hers, ours, yours, and theirs, are some- 
times used Substantively, i. e., as the Subjects or the Objects of 
Sentences — the Objects of Phrases, or as Independent Words ; and 
when thus used, they are therefore Substantives, (See Adjective 
Pronouns.) 

"EXAXPLEo. 

Sulffect of a Sentence.—^'' My Bword and yours are kin."— i8%aJfe«p«ire. 
Oloect of a Sentence.—*'^ Yon seek your interests ; we follow owr*." 
Ot(fect of a Phrase.—^'' Therefore leave your forest of beasts for otnv of bnttes, 
called men."— TTMfoy to Pope, 
" John ^is a fdend of mine.''* 
Independent.—^* Thine is the kingdom." 

" Theirs had been the vigor of their youth." 

Oea 4 — The Pronoun it is often used indefinitely, and may have 
an Antecedent of the First, the Second, or the Third Person, of the 
Singular or of the Plural number ; and sometimes it has no ante- 
cedent 

BxAMPLBS.— " It is 7."^" Was it thou /"— " Is it you ?" 
It was John.— W&s it the boysf 
It BuowB.—It blows.— 7(f seems. 
Obs. 5. — That for which a Pronoun is used, may also be a 
Phrase or a Sentence. 

EXAUPLES. 

A Phrase.— 1. " It is good to be here." 
A Sentenoe.-fi, '■*■ It remains that we speak of its moral effects.'** 

Kelative Pronouns. 

Def. 96.— a Relative'*' or Cox^jtinctive Pronoun 

is a Pronoun used to introduce a Sentence which quali- 
fies its own antecedent. 

Examples.— 1. The yonth who was speaking, was applauded. 
2. We saw the man whom you described. 
8. " Ifonnt the horse which I have chosen for thee.'*'* 

♦ By most authors the term " Relatlye" is applied to these Pronoons. " Con- 
junctive" is a more appropriate term, as they always introduce Auxiliary Sen- 
tences. But Papils may use either term,— as preferred hy the Teacher. 
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Obs. 1. — In Example 1, " who" relates to " youth " and intro- 
duces the Auxiliaiy Sentence (" who was speaking"), whose office 
it is to describe " youth." 

The word " who" not only introduces the Adjunct Sentence, but 
is also an Element in that Sentence— a Principal Element— the 
Subject. 

In Example 2, " whom you described," is an Auxiliary Sentence, 
used to describe or point out a particular " man ;" " whorrC^ intro- 
duces that Adjective Sentence, is the o^^ of " described," and re- 
lates to ** man," 

List. 

The Words used as Conjunctive Pronouns are, who, which, 
that, and what. 

Obs. 2. — The Words as and than are sometimes, by ellipsis, used 
as Conjunctive Pronoims. 

EZAifFLKs.— 1. " Sach (u Ihavej give I unto thee.^* 

2. ^'' We hKve more t\an heart amid wish,^* 

But, generally, on supplying the ellipsis, we may make those 
words supply the offices of Prepositions or of Conjunctions. Thus, 

1. " I give unto thee such [things] as [those which] I have." 

2. " We have more [things] than [those things which] heart could wisli.'* 

Obs. 3. — Who is varied in Declension to indicate the Cases only. 
WTueh^ that, and what, are not declined. But the word wh^ose is 
also used as the Possessive of which. 



Ncm. 


P08. 


Of^. 


Indep. 


Who, 


Whose,* 


Whom, 


Who or whom. 


Which, 


Whose, 


Whidj, 


Which. 


That, 




That, 


That 


What, 




What, 


What 



Obs. 4. — Who is applied to man, or to beings supposed to pos- 
sess intelligence. 

Examples.— He who studies will excel those whx> do not. *' He wham sea- 
severed realms obey." 

Obs. 5. — Whic^ and whai are applied to brute animals and to 
things. 

Examples.— The books which I lost.— The pen which I use is good.— We 
value most wJiat costs us most. 

* Whose is always a definitive, attached to Nouns, and may relate to persons 
or to things ; as, '* Whose I am, and whom I serve."—" WJiose body Nature is, 
and God the soul." 
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Ob8. 6. — Thai is applied to man or to things 
TiXAUfPLES.—l. " Them that honor me, I will honor." 
3. " The rose that all are pralBlng, 
Ib not the rose for me." 

Obs. 7. — WMt^ when used as a Relative, is always compound; 
and is equivalent to that which^ or the things which. 
EzAMFLES.—** What Bcason weaves, by Passion is undone." 

Rem. 1. — ^In the combination of these two elements, that is con- 
tracted into . .at, and which, the Relative part, is contracted to wh., ., 

and being prefixed to the Antecedent part, becomes tr^ at— 

what. 

It should be borne in mind that the Antecedent part of this word 
is never Relative — but always an Adjective Pronoun, or an Ad- 
jective. 

Rem. 2.— The two Elements of this Word never belong to the 
same Sentence ; one part introduces a Sentence which qualifies the 
antecedent part of the same word. 

'''• Oar proper bliss depends on wh at we blame." 

In this example, ** what" is a Compound Pronoun, equivalent to 
the two words thai which. That, the Antecedent part, is the object 
of " on ;'* " which,'^ the Relative part, is the object of " blame." 
The Auxiliary Sentence, " we blam6 which," is used to qualify 
" that" [See p. 63, last Diagram.] 

Obs. 8. — The Compounds, whocur, wh/>8oever, whichever, whichso- 
ever, whatever, and whatsoever, are construed similarly to what, 
EzAHPLB.— ^ Wh at ever pnrifles, fortifles also the heart." 

Rem. 1. — Ever, in combinations like these, seems originally to 
have been " every'' — an Adjective element in the compound word, 
attached to the Antecedent part Thus, 

Every thing which pnrifies, fortifies also the heart. 
Every thai which purifies, fortifies also the heart 
What purifies, fortifles, alio the heart. 
Every what, or whatever purifies, fortifles also the heart 
So also 

Whoever is equivalent to 
Every one who. 

" Whoever will, may come." 
Every one who will, may come. 
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Rem. 2.— The antecedent part is sometimes suppressed. 
ExAKFLE.^" FAo— lives to nature, rarely can be poor." 

Every [one] whjo lives to natore, rarely can be poor. 

Whx) ever lives to natnre, rarely can be poor. 

Interrogative Pronouns. 

Def. 97.— An Interrogative Pronoun is a Pro- 
noun used to ask a question. 

EzAXFLBS.—" Who wiU show na any good !** 
" Which do you prefer ?" 
" What will satisfy Mm ?" 

List. 
Obs. 1. — The Interrogative Pronouns are, 

Who applied to man. 

.^^ ^ I applied to man or to things. 

Examples.— 1. Wha wal John the Baptist ? 
2. H%icA will you have ? 
8. What can compensate for loss of character ? 

Obs. 2. — The Antecedent — technically so called— of an Interroga- 
tive Pronoun, is the Word which answers the question. 

Examples.— Tf7w> gave the valedictory ? Wheeler. 
Whom shall we obey ? Our parents. 

Osa 3. — ^A Word which asks a question is to be construed as is 
the Word which answers it. 

Examples.— PF%o has the book f John [has the book] . 
Whose book is it ? [It is] WiUiam's [book] . 

" WiUiarrCB'^ describes " book ;" hence an Adjunct of " book." 
" Whose^* has the same construction; hence an Adjunct of 
"book." 

Adjective Pronouns. 

Def. 98. — An Adjective Pronoun is a Definitive 
Word, used to supply the place of the Word which it 
limits. 

Rem. — Words of this class are primarily Adjectives — ^becoming 
Pronouns only by being substituted for the Nouns which they de- 
scribe. 

Example.—" Some [ J 8ai4 one thing, and some^ another'"' [ ]. 
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Obs. 1. — ^In this Example, *■ some" defines people (underetood), 
and is, therefore, used Adjectively. It is substituted for the Word 
" people," constituting the Subject of the Sentence ; hence it is 
used Substantively. But the Substantive being the principal oflSce, 
the Word is properly called a Pi'onoun. Its secondaiy office 
being Adjective, it is properly called an Ac^ective Pronoun, 

Obs. 2. — Supply the Noun, and the Word becomes simply Ad- 
jective. 

Example.— >S^om« fxoflb said one thing, and some people said another 

THING. • 

Here *^ some^* and ^^ another" are Specifying Adjectives of 

PEOPLE. 

Obs. 3. — ^An Adjective Pronoun always performs, at the same 
time, two distinct offices — ^an A^ecUve office and a Substantive of- 
fice ; and it may have, at the same time, an Adjective and an Ad- 
verbial Adjunct 

Example.—" The prof essedly good are not always really so." 

" Good" describes people (understood), thus performing an Ad- 
jective office. 
" Good" is the Subject of the Sentence ; hence a Substantive. 
As a Substantive^ " good" is limited by the Adjective " tlie." 
As an Adjective^ " good" is modified by the Adverb ^^professedly." 

Rem. — Words thus used are, by some grammarians, called 
"Pronominal Adjectiv^."' We prefer the term " Adjective Pro- 
noun," because the Principal office is Substantive — the Adjective 
office being secondary in the structure of Sentences and of Phrases. 

Obs. 4. — Adjective Pronouns may be derived from — 
Qualifying Adjectives, 
Specifying Ai^ectives, and 
Verbal Adjectives. 

Obs. 5. — Many Verbal and all Qualifying Adjectives^ may become 
Adjective Pronouns by placing the specifying Adjective the before 
them. 

Examples.— 1. " The proof of the pudding is in the eating.^^ 

2. " Who are the caHed^ according to his purpose." 

3. " He sendeth rain on the^^and on the ur^ust.^'' 
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Obs. 6. — Adjective Pronouns derived from Specifying Adjectives 
may be 

JPossessive, l Distributive, 

Demonstrative, \ Indefinite, 

The Fossessives are — 

Mine — ^All thine are mine. 

Thine — ^And thine are mine. 

His — ^I prefer his to hers. 

Hers — ^Yet Tiers is better than his. 

Ours— Miss Ward is a friend of ours. 

Tours — Our grapes are preferable to yours. 

Theirs — Theirs were better than ours. 

The Demonstratives are — 

This — " Memory and Forecast just returns engage, 
That — That pointing back to youth, ihis^ on to age. 
These — " Farewell my friendsj farewell my foes. 
Those — My peace with these, my love with those.** 

The Distributives are — 

Each — Each prefers his own. 

Either — I shall be satisfied with either. 

Neither— The hats are returned, because neither of them fits. 

None — " None ! Then none have I offended." 

Each other — The two desperadoes killed each other. 

One another— Boys should not interrupt one another. 

The Indefinites are — 

All— "-4Z? join to guard what each desires to gain." 
Another—" Art thou He, or do we look for another?** 
Any — Have any of the pupils given an example ? 
Both—" Lepidus fiatters botJi, of both is fiattered." 
Some — " Some deemed him wondrous wise." 
Such — Such as I have, give I to you. 

Rem. — Other words, when preceded by the, may be added to 
each of the above classes. 

The one. The same. The elect. The whole. 

The other. The former. The right. The half. 

The first The latter. The left. The second. 
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Eecapitulatiok. 



Words are dis- 
tmguished.... 



Nouns are . 



By their Forms. 



and 



By their Uses. 



'Proper 

or 
Common . 



{Prefix. 
Root 
Suffix. 
Simple. 



Compound. 



jBads. 
( Acyunct 



Nouns. ' 

Pronouns. 
Adjectives. 
Verbs. 
Adverbs. 
Prepositions. 
Conjunctions. 
Exclamations. 
, Words of Euphcmy 



(Concrete. 
Abstract 
Collective, 
Verbal 



{Personal. 
Adjective. 

Modification of Nouns and Pbonouns. 

( Masculine. 

Gender < Feminine. 

( Neuter. 



NoTjNs and Pronouns are 
modified by 



(First 

Pei-son -J Second. 

(Thkd. 

Number j|«^--- 

(Subjective. 
Objective. 
Possessive. 
Independent 
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Questions fob Revibw. 

pAcns 

91. Define a Pronoun See De£ 94. 

What is the Antecedent of a Pronoun ? See Obs. 1. 

The Antecedent may consist of what ? See Obs. 2. 

93. How are Pronouns distinguished f See Prin. 

What is a Personal Pronoun ? See Def. 95 

What distinct classes of Pei*8onal Pronouns ? See Obs. 

What words are used as Simple Personal Pronouns? See List 
What words are called Compound Personal Pronouns f 
Why are these words called Personal Pronouns ?. .See Obs. 

What modifications have Pronouns ? See Prin 

What is meant by Dedension of Pronouns ? See Rem. 

93. What Pronouns, by their forms, distinguish sexf, .See Obs. 
What Personal Pronouns are alike in both numbers f 

94. What is said of the various uses of the word it?,,. See Obs. 4 
What is a Relative or Oonjonctlve Pronoun?.. . .See Def. 96. 
What twofold offices do these words perform ?. . . . See Obs. 1. 

95. Give a List of the Relative Pronouns. 

What is said of as and than f See Obs. 2. 

What Conjunctive Pronouns are varied to indicate 

the Case ? See Obs. 3. 

When do we use wTio f When use the word what f 

96. When use the word tJuU as a Simple Pronoun ? 

What is the peculiar use of the word what? See Obs. 7. 

Resolve " what" into its elements : . . . See Rem. 

What part of speech is the Antecedent Element of" whatr 

Name the Compound Relatives See Obs. 8. 

Analyze the words whatever and wTioever See Rem. 

97. What is an Interrogative Pronoun? See Def. 97. 

What words arc used as Literrogative Pronouns ? See Obs. 1. 
How may we ascertaiji the Antecedent of an Interrogative ? 

What is an Adjective Pronoun ? See Def. 98. 

Why called Pronouns f See Rem. 

98. Why called At^ective Pronouns f See Obs. 1. 

How may these words become simply Adjectives ? See Obs. 2. 
How do we show the twofold offices of these 

words? See Obs. 3. 

From what are Adjective Pronouns derived ? See Obs. 4. 

What are the classes of Adjective Pronouns ? See Obs. 5. 

What Adjectives may become Adjective Pronouns 

—and how ? See Obs. 6. 
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PAGE 

99. What words are used as Possessive Adjective Pronouns f 
What words are used as Demonstrative Adjective Pronouns f 
What words are used as Distributive Adjective Pronouns? 
What words are used as Indefinite Acjjective Pronouns f 



ADJECTIVES. 

Rem. — As things possess individuality, and have points of dif- 
ference from one another, so we have Words which point out and 
describe those things, and mark their diflferences from other things. 
Hence, 

Def. 99. — An Adjective is a Word used to qualify or 
otherwise describe a Noun or a Pronoun. 

Examples. — Good—amiable — the— our — earnest— falling— joong— conscien- 
tious — correct— famoas. 
Aifood boy. 



An amiable young lady. 
Our national resources. 



Fanning leaves. 
Consdentioua Christian. 
Correct expression. 



Rem. — Any word, of whatever form or origin, used chiefly as an 
Adjunct of a Substantive, is therefore Adjective. 

Classification. 
Rem. — Adjectives are used — 

1. To express a quality — as, good boy — red rose— sweet apple. 

2. To specify or limit— as, tJie book — thy pen— three boys. 

3. To express, incidentally, a condition, state, or act— as, loving 
friend— wJieeUng orbs — injured reputation. Henc6, 

Pb.1^.-^ Adjectives fiXQ dis- ( Q^Wng Adje^ives, 

tinoTiished as \ ^^^fV^^ Adjectives, and 
nnguisnea as. . ^ verbal Adjectives. 

QuALirriKG Adjectives. 

Def. 100. — ^A Qualifying A(3jective is a Word nsed 
to describe a Substantive by expressing a quality. 

Examples.— Good— sweet— cold— honorable— amiable— virtuous. 



An honorable man. 
An amiable disposition. 
A virtuous woman. 



Some good truit. 
Three sweet oranges. 
Huch ooM water. 
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Specifyikg Adjectives. 

Def. 101. — A Specifying Adjective is a Word used 
to define or limit the application of a Substantive with- 
out denoting a quality. 

ExAicFLBfl.— A— an— the— this— that—some— three— my. 



^ man of letters. 
An educated man. 
TJu qneBtion at issae. 
T'Ai^road. 



That mountain in the distance. 
Some good fniit. 
Three sweet oranges. 
My enemy. 



Proper Adjectives, 

Def. 102. — Adjectives derived from Proper Nouns are 
called Proper Adfjectives. 

ExAXFLES.— Arabian— Grecian- Turkish- French. 

Interrogative Adjectives. 

Obs. — WMchy what, and soinetimes toTiose, when used as Adjec- 
tiyes, are called Interrogative Ac^ectives wJien they indicate a qtieetion. 

Exaxplxs.- 1. TF%i£A side will you take ? 
2. TTAo^ evil hath he done ? 
8. TTAoM book is that? 

Rem. — Adjectives may specify — 

1. By simply pointing out things — ^by limiting or designating 

2. By denoting relation of ownership, adaptation, or origin. 

3. By denoting number, definite or indefinite. Hence, 

Vnm.— Specifying AdjecA^''''^^^^^'!'^, 
hves are distinguished as J pasMcsHve Adjectives. 

Def. 103. — A Pure Adjective is a Word used only to 
point out or designate things. 

EzAMPLXs.— The— that— those— such-next—same— other. 



Thou art the man. 
That question is settled. 
Those books are received. 
** Such shames are common." 



The next class. 

The same lesson. 

Other caies intrude. 

Any man may learn wisdom. 
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Def. 104. — A Possessive Adjective is a Word that 
describes a being or thing by indicating a relation of 
ownership, origin, fitness, etc. 

EXAMPLES.— My— our— their— whose— children's— John's— teacher's. 

My father— my neighbor. ChUdrerCs shoes. 

Our enemies. John's horse. 

Their losses are severe. Teacher's absence. 

2. ^^Omyo f f e n s e is rank ; it smells to heaven ; 
8. It hath the primal, eldest cnrse upon it, 
A brother's m a r d e r." 
4. " He heard the king's command, and saw that toriting's f r u t h." 

Note.— A Possessive Adjective is gener^y derived from a Snbstantivo, by 
changing the Normal into the Possessive form. 

ThDS : " He.heard the Mng's command," is equivalent to, 
He heard the command qf the king, 

Def. 105. — A Numeral Adjective is a Word used to 
denote Number. 

Examples.— One— ten— first— second-^oarfold— few— many. 
Obs. 1. — Numeral Adjectives may be, 

Cardinal. — One — two— three — four. 

Ordinal. — First— second — third — fourth. 

Multiplicative. — Single— double— quadruple. 

Indefinite. — Few — many — some (denoting number). 

Obs. 2. — A and an, when they denote number, are to be classed 
as Numeral Adjectives. 

Examples.— 1. " Not a dram was heard, nor a ftmeral note." 
Not one drum was heard. 
3 *' Not an instance is on record." 
Not one instance is on record. 

Verbal Adjectives. 

Def. 106.— a Verbal AOJective is a Word used to 
describe a Noun or a Pronoun, by expressing, incident- 
ally, a condition, state, or act. 

Obs. — This class of Adjectives consists of PartidpleSy used pri- 
mai-ily to describe Nouns and Pronouns. 

Examples.— 1. A running brook. 2. A standing pond. 

8. I saw a boy running to school. 
4. Another standing by the way. 
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6. " Scaling yonder peak, 

I saw an eagle wheeling near Its brow. 

In this example the Sentence is, " I saw eagle/* and "scaling 
yonder peak," is a Phrase used to describe " I." " Wheeling near 
its brow," describes " eagle." Scaling and wheeling are Participles 
used to describe a Noun and a Pronoun — ^hence they are, in tticir 
oflace, Adjectives. (See Def. 99.) They describe by expressing 
(not in the character of Predicates, but), " incidentally, a condition, 
state, or act," of " I" and " eagle" — hence they are Verbal Ad- 
jectives. 

Rem. 1. — To render the classification more simple, we have pre- 
ferred to class all Participles used chiefly to describe Nouns and 
Pronouns, as Acffective* — and, because they are derived from Verbs, 
and retain more or less of the properties of the Verbs from which 
they are derived, we use the term VerM Adjectives, 

But Teachers who are unwilling to do more than simply to call 
them Participles, will not find it difficult to adapt their views to 
the plan of this work ; the Pupil being taught that — 

" Participles^ like Adjectives^ belong to Nouns and Pronouns.** 

And, in the use of Diagrams — 

" Participles used to limit Substantives, occupy the same position 



Hem. 2.— Participles used as Adjectives, commonly retain their 
verbal character, and, like their Verbs, may have Objects after 
them. Hence, 

Pbin. — Verbal Adjectives are dis* j Transitive or 
tinguished as ( Intransitive* 

Examples. 
JntransiHve.^l. '* He possessed a well-balanced mind." 

2. " Truth, crushed to earth, will rise again." 
Transitive.—^. ^* Scaling yonder peak, I saw an eagle." 
4. ** We saw the children picHng berries. ^"^ 

Compound Adjectives. 

Def. 107. — ^Adjectives consisting of Compound Words 
are called Coznpouxid Adjectives. 

"ExAMPLEs.-^Bhferlasting—ha* d-hearted— tempest-tossed. 
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Modification of Adjectives. 

Rem. — Most Qualifying Adjectives express, by variations in 
fonn, different degrees of quality. Hence, 

Prin. — Some Adjectives are varied in form to denote 
Comparison, 
There may be four degrees of compai'ison. 

1. Diminutive bluish saltish. 

2. Positive. blue, salt 

3. Comparative bluer Salter. 

4. Superlative. bluest saltest. 

Def. 108. — The Diminutive Degree denotes an 
amount of the quality less than the Positive. 

It is commonly formed by adding ish to the form of the Positive. 
Examples.— Blui«A—8alti*A. 

Def. 109. — The Positive Degree expresses quality in 
its simplest form. 

Examples.— Blue— salt— large— pure— rich— good— glimmering. 

Def. 110. — The Comparative Degree expresses an 
increase or a decrease of the Positive. 

It is commonly formed by adding er, or the Words more or less, 
to the form of the Positive. 

Examples.- 1. Larger- purtfr— rich«y^-more common— 26«» objectionable. 
2. ** Sicker by far is the heart's adoration." 

Def. 111. — The Superlative Degree expresses the 
greatest increase or decrease of the quality of the Ad- 
jective. 

It is commonly formed by adding est^ or the Words most or least, 
to the form of the Positive. 

Examples.- 1. La-rgest— unrest— most ungrateful— small««l—upper»MM<. 
2. " The purest treasure mortal times afford 
Is— spotless reputation." 

Obs. 1. — ^By the use of other Words, the degrees of Comparison 
may be rendered indefinitely numerous. 

Examples.- Cautious— «om€«jAa< cautious— t?*ry ca.utionB— unusually qau- 
tious— remarkably caations^^^osceedingly cautious— ^<x> little cautious— wncauUoue 
— quite uncanilouB. 
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Obs. 2. — Comparison descending, is expressed by prefixing the 
Words less and least to the Adjective. 

Examples.— Wise, /Ism wise, least wise— ambitious, less ambitions, least am- 
bitions. 

Obs. 3.— Most Adjectives of two or more syllables are compared 
by prefixing the words Tnare and most^ or less and leasts to the 
Positive. 

Examples. 
Positive. OomparaUve. Superlative, 

Careful more careful most carefuL 

Careful less careful least careful. 

Obs. 4. — Some Adjectives may be compared by either method 
specified above. 

Examples. 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 

Remote remoter remot^^. 

Remote. m4)re remote most remote. 

Ibbegular Comparison. 
Some Adjectives are irregular in companson. 

Examples. 
Positive. Comparative. Superlative, 

Good better best 

Bad worse worst. 

Little. less least 

Many more most 

Much more most 

■p^j. j farther farthest 

( further furthermost 

Ql^ j older oldest 

( elder. eldest 

Osa 5. — Some Adjectives want the Positive. 
ExAXPLEs.—l. After, aftermosfc— nether, nethermost. 
2. " He was in the after part of the ship." 

Obs. 6.— Some Adjectives want the Comparative. 

ExAXFLXs.— 1. Top, topmost. 

8. '* He stood npon the topmoBt round." 
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Osa 7. — Some Adjectives can not be compared — the qualities 
they indicate not being susceptible of increase or diminution. 

EzAHFLBg.—Roand—Bqnare— triangular— infinite. 

Adjective Phrases and Sentences. 

Rem.— Things may be described not only by Words^ but also by 
Phrases and by Sentences. 

EXAKPLES. 

Ac^tive Phrases.— 1, " The timb of my departure is at hand." 
2. " Night is the timb/ot rest:' 
8. ^* Tom, gentle HEBMiTQ^^rafe." 

" Of my departure," tells uihat " time." " Of the vale," is a 
Phrase, used here to tell what "hermit." Hence an A^eeUw 
Phrase, 

Ac^ecUve Sentences.— 1. ** He that getteth wisdom^ loveth his own soul." 
2. Mount the hobsb which I have chosen for thee. 
8. **" Thou, whose spell can raise the dead. 
Bid the prophet's form appear.'* 

" Which I have chosen for thee," is a Sentence used here to tell 
which " horse." Hence an Ac^ecHve SeTUence. 

Eecapitulation. 

(Superlative. 
Diminutive. 

( Pure. 

Specifying •< Numeral. 

( Possessive. 

v«,.T.oi i Transitive. 

/^^^^^ "I IntransiUve. 

Exercises. 
t^ Let the Pupil determine which of the following Adjectives 
are Qualifying, which are Specifying, and which are Verbal. Of 
the Qualifying Adjectives, which can be compared, and how com- 
pared—of the Specifying Adjectives, which are Pure, which Nu- 
meral, and which Possessive— of the Verbal, which are Transitive 
and which are Intransitive. 



Adjectives are distinguished as 
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Able, 


False, 


That, 


Forgotten, 


Bold, 


Good, 


Three, 


Standing, 


Capable, 


Honest, 


Tenth, 


Loving, 


Doubtful, 


Infinite, 


Twice, 


Admonished, 


Eager, 


Just, 


Several, 


Unknown, 


These, 


Dim, 


Human, 


Winding. 
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Then place the Words in Sentences, and Parse them after the 
HODELS given below. Thus, 

** These dim yanlte, these winding aislos 
Of human pomp or pride, report not." 

First Model. 

These describe " vaults ;" hence an Adjective — for " a Word 

used to qualify or otiierwise describe a Noun or a Pro- 
noun, is an Adjective." 
•• .... Specifies ; hence Specifying — ^for " an Adjective used 
only to limit, is a Specifying Adjective." 

Dim qualifies " vaults ;" hence an Adjective — for " a Word 

used to qualify or otherwise describe a Noun or a Pro- 
noun, is an Adjective." 

•• Expresses a quality ; hence Qualifying— for " a Word 

used to describe a Noun by expressing a quality, is a 
Qualifying Adjective." 

Vaults is a Name ; hence a Noun — for " the Name of a being, 

place, or thing, is a Noun." 
" ... .Name of a sort or class ; hence common — for " a Name 
used to designate a class or sort of beings, places, or 
things, is a Common Noun." 
" ... .Spoken of; hence. Third Person — for " the Name of a 

person or thing spoken of, is of the Third Person." 
" ....Denotes more than one; hence Plural Number— for 
"Nouns denoting more than one, are of the Plural 
Number." 
•* ....Subject of the Sentence; hence Subjective Case — for 
" the subject of a Sentence is in the Subjective Case." 
Winding, .describes " aisles ;" hence an Adjective— for " a Word 
used to qualify or otherwise describe a Noun or a Pro- 
noun, is an Adjective." 
** . .describes, by expressing a condition ; hence Verbal — for 
" a Word used to describe a Noun by expressing, inci- 
dentally, a condition, state, or act, is a Verbal Adjective." 
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Human. . .describes " pomp" or " pride ;" hence an Adjective — for 
" a Word used to qualify or otherwise describe a Noun 
or a Pronoun, is an Adjective." 
" ♦..Expresses a quality; hence Qualifying— for " a Word 
used to describe a Noun by expressing a quality, is a 
Qualifying Adjective." 

[It is profitable to repeat the Beflnitions until they become familiar ; after 
that they may be omitted— the parts of speech and the classes and modifications 
of the several Words being simply named, as in the following exercise.] 

Second Model. 

" No fantastic carvings show 
The boast of our vain race, to change the form 
Of thy feir works." 





Class. 


Person. Ifuntber. Case. 


No is an Adjective 


Specifying, 


limits *' carvings." 


Jantastic " Adjective 


Qualifying, 


qualifies " carvings." 


Carvings " Nonn 


Com^ion, 


Third, Plu. Sub. to " show." 


The " Adjective 


Specifying, 


limits "boast." 


Boast *» Noun 


Common, 


Third, Sing. Obj. of " show." 



The Teacher will abridge or extend these Exercises at 
pleasure. Then let four Sentences be made, each containing the 
Word goody so that, in the first, it will qualify the Subject— in the 
second, the Object — ^in the third, the Object of a Phrase attached 
to the Subject — in the fourth, the Object of a Phrase attached to 
the Object 

In like manner use the Words amiable — honest — ind/ustrious — wise 
'■ — t?iie — some — loving— hxed. Thus, 

1. That amiable young lady was at the lecture. 

2. We saw the amiable gentleman. 

3. The benefits of an amiable disposition are numerous. 

4. She possesses the advantages of an amiable temper 

Questions fob Review. 

PAGE 

102. What is an Adjective ? See Def. 99. 

Why are Adjectives used ? See Rem. 1. 

For wTiat various purposes are Adjectives tcsedf.Bee Rem. 2. 
Eow are Adjectives distinguished f 

What is a Qualifying Adjective? See Def 100. 

Give Examples. 
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PAGK 

108. What is a Specifying Adjective ? See De£ 101. 

Give Examples. 

What is a Proper Adjective ? See Defl 102. 

Give Examples. 

What is an Interrogative Adjective ? See Obs. 

Give Examples. 

How are Specifying Adjectives distinguished f 

What is a Pure Specifying Adjective ? See Def. 108. 

104 What is a Possessive Specifying Adjective ? . . .See Def. 104 

Edw are Possessive Adjectives formed f See Note. 

What is a Numeral Adjective? See Def 105. 

Give Examples. 

What is a Verbal Adjective ? See Def. 106. 

Give Examples. 

105. How are Verbal Adjectives distinffuishedf See Prin. 

106. How are Adjectives modified? See Prin.. 

How many Degrees of Comparison may some 

Adjectives have ? See Obs. 

When is an Adjective of the Diminutive form ?. See Def 108. 
When is an Adjective of the Positive form ?.. . .See Def. 109. 
When is an Adjective of the Comparative form ? 
When is an Adjective of the Superlative form ? . See Def. 110. 

107. What is said of Comparison descending ? See Obs. 3. 

When do we prefix a Word to denote Compari- 
son ? See Obs. 8. 

What Adjectives are compared irregularly f 

Are aU Adjectives compared ? See Obs. 7. 



VERBS. 

Rkmark. — ^As all things in the universe Uve, move, or have a be* 
ing, we necessarily have a class of Words used to express the act^ 
being, or state of tiiose things. Hence, 

Def. 112.— a Verb is a Word need to express the act, 
being, or state of a person or of a thing. 

CLASSIFICATION'. 

Kemark. — (a.) Some Verbs are used as Predicates of Sentences ; 
others are used as SubsequerUs of Plirases. 
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(6.) Some are followed by Ol^ecta; others hayc no 
Objects. 

(c.) Some are used to make a principal assertion ; oth- 
ers are used to indicate manner, time, or other 
contingency. 

(d) Some admit a reguUjKr method of Ck>njugation ; 
others have special or i?eci^wr/<?n?w to indicate 
their modifications. 

Hence, 

Pbik. — By iheiT functions, 

«. - ( Finite or 

V erbs are •{ - ^ . . 
( Infinite. 

Pbik. — By their relation to Objects, 

,, , ( TransiHve or 

Verbs are •{ _ ^ ... 

( Intransitive. 

Pkii^. — By their offices in Predicate, 

^ , ( Principal or 

Verbs are •< . .,. 

( Auxiliary. 

Pbik. — By their variations inform, 

^r T. ( JRegvlar or 

Verbs are •< ^ 

( Irregular. 

Def. 113. — A Finite Verb is a Verb that is used in 
Predicate of a Sentence. 

Examples.— Jobn Bhtdiea—^e learns, 

Obb. — Every Finite Verb must be associated with a Substantive 
as its Subject— expressed or implied. 

Def. 114. — An Infinitive Verb is a Verb that is not 
nsed in Predicate of a Sentence. 

Obs. — Infinitive Verbs are used as Subsequents of Infinitive 
Phrases— always used with the Preposition to, expressed or un- 
derstood. 

ExAXPLvs.— To foam— John is eager to learn. 
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Dep. 115. — A Verb is Transitive when it expresses 
an action which terminates on an Object. 

Examples.— John saws wood—God created heaven and earth. 

Def. 116. — A Verb is Intransitive when it expresses 
the being or state of its Subject, or an action, which does 
not terminate on an Object. 

Examples.— Animals run—1 sit— John is sleepy. 

Obs. 1. — Some Verbs are, in their nature, Transitire ; others are 
naturally Inti'ansitiye ; and some others are used transitiyelj or 
intransitively. 

Examples. 

1. " Cold blows the wind." " Blows" is Intransitive. 

2. " The wind l)lows the dnst." " Blows" is TransitiTe. 

3. **It has swept throngh the earth." Intransitiye. 

4. " Jane has swqat the floor." Transitive. 
6. " God moves in a mysterious way." Intransitive. 
6. *' Such influences do not move me." Transitive. 

Hence, 

Obs. 2. — The character of a Verb is detenninedTjy that of the Sen- 
tence of which it is the Predicate. Any Verb is transitive only 
■when its Sentence is transitive — only when it demands an Object 
in construction. 

Def. 117. — A Principal Verb is a Verb that makes 
the complete or the principal assertion. 

ExAHPLES.— John does studif-^9mt% can f^utfy— Anne should study, 

Def. 118. — ^An Auxiliary Verb is a Verb that is pre- 
fixed to another Verb or to a Participle, to distinguish the 
Voice^ Mode, or Tense of the Principal Verb. 



List. 




Always Auxiliaries. 




'esent.—C&n, may, must, 


shall. 


i^w^.—Could, might, 


should. 


Sometimes Principal Verbs. 




'esent.— Am, be, do, have, 


will. 


JPast,—VfM, was, did, had, 


would. 
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Def. 119.— a Verb whose Past Tense is formed by the 
addition of eflf to the Radical, is Regular in Conjugation. 

EzAiKFLKS.— lVie«m< Tense.— I love, act, eaye, fear, 
Fast Tense.— 1 loYed^ act«(f , fMved^ feareeT. 

Obs. — All Regular Verbs are coDJugated in the same manner — 
haying similar terminations for the same tenses. 

Exception 1.— Some Verbs, for euphony, drop the final letter of 
the Radical. 

ExAXFLEs.— Love, lovee^Save, eaye<2— Becite, recit«(f. 

I 

Exception 2. — Some Verbs, for euphony, drop a final letter of the 
Radical. 

EzAMPiiXS.— Tan, tann^e^TranBinit, traiiBmit^«{. 

Def. 120. — ^A Verb whose Past Tense is not made by 
the addition of d or ed to the Radical, is Irregular in 
Conjugation. 

ExAiiPLRB.-~Pres€nt Tense.— I am, see, do, hide, lay. 
Fast Tense.— 1 wae, eaw, did, hid, laid. 

Def. 121. — ^A Complete Verb is a Verb that has an 
appropriate form for all the Modes and Tenses. 

Examples.— Love— Recite— See— Teach. ' 

Rem. — Some Irregular Verbs are not used in all the Modes and 
Tenses: Hence, 

Def. 122. — A Defective Verb is a Verb that is not 
used in all the Modes and Tenses. 

List, 
Fresen(.—Can^ may, maet, ought, shall, will, 

Fast—CoulA, might, ought, qnoth, ehonld, would. 

Def. 123.— -A Redundant Verb is a Verb that has 
more than one form for some of the Modes and Tenses. 

Examples.— Am or be— Break, broke or brake, broken or broke. 

Def. 124. — The Verb be^ud some of its compounds 
are, by most Grammarians, called Neuter Verbs. 

BzAXPLBS.— I am— He i«— John became wise, Cuba belongs to Spain. 
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Obs. 1.— Some authors include, with the aboye, an extended list 
of Verbs that do not predicate physical or mental acts. 

But, 

Obs. 2. — The term Neuter Verb seems properly to apply only to 
the Verb he, and its equivalents. The term Copulative Verb is ap- 
plied to it by many authors. As this Verb is recognized by either 
name, our chief concern should be its use. It is used, 

Ist. In Predicate alone, to declare simple existence. 

2d. To connect its Subject to an Attribute : — i. «., to change an 

Assumed Attribute to a Predication. 
3d. To form— with a Past Participle— the Passive Voice. 

Examples. 

1. I am— Thou or*— He is. 

2. Jjsutned.Singing. Cheetf id Don, Our friends. 
Asserted.— AmiA is singing. Dora is cheerful. They are ourfHends, 

3. Active.— Don, loves Aniut. Cesar conquered Oaul. We have seen him. 
Passive.— AnnA is loved. Qanl was conquered. He has been seen. 

Questions pob Review. 

PAOB 

111. What is a Verb ? Give Examples See Def. 112. 

How are Verbs distinguished ? See Rem. 

112. What is a Finite Verb ? Give Examples See Def. 113. 

A Finite Verb must always be associated with 

what ? See Obs. 1 . 

What is an Infinitive Verb ? Give Examples. . See Def. 114. 
In what connection are Infinitive Verbs used ?. .See Obs. 2. 

113. What is a TransiUve Verb ? Give Examples. . See Def. 115. 
What is an Intransitive Verb ? Give Examples. See Def 116. 
May some Verbs be used Transitively or Intran- 
sitively ? Give Examples See Obs. 1. 

How do we decide that a Verb is Transitive?. . .See Obs. 2. 
What is a Principal Verb ? Give Examples ... See Def. 117. 
What is an AuxiUary Verb ? Give Examples . See Def 118. 
Give the list of Verbs that are always Auxiliary. 
Give the list of Verbs that are sometimes Principal. 

114. What Verbs are said to be Regular ? Give Ex. See Def 119. 
What Verbs are Irregular ? Give Examples. . . See Def 120. 
What Verbs are said to be Complete? Give 

Examples. See Def 121. 
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PAGE 

114. What Verbs are swd to be Defective? Give 

Examples See Def. 122. 

What Verbs are said to be Redundant? See Def. 123. 

What is said of the Neuter Verb ? See Def 124. 

115. Why is the Verb be called Copulative ? See Obs. 1. 

What distinct offices does this Verb perform?. . .See Obs. 2. 

Modification* of Verbs. 

Rem. — Verbs that denote action, have two methods of represent- 
ing the action — 

1st— As done by its Subject— as, Clara loves Anna. 
2d^ As done to its Subject— as, Anna is loved by Clara. 

Hence, 

Transitive Verbs have two Voices, \ ^ ^ 

' ( The JPassive. 

Def. 125. — A Verb in the Active Voice represents its 
Subject as performing an action. 

Example.— Columbus discovered America. 

Def. 136. — A Verb in the Passive Voice represents 
its Subject as being acted upon. 

Example.— America was discovered by Columbus. 

Obs. 1. — The same fact may commonly be expressed by either 
the Active or the Passive form. 

EXAMPLES.-Wimam assUts Charles. j. ^ ^ ^ ^^^ 

Charles is assisted by William, f 

" William;* the Subject of the Active Verb, becomes the Object 
of " by," when the Verb becomes Passive ; and " Charles," the Ob- 
ject of the Active Verb, becomes the Subject of the Passive. 

Obs. 2. — In the English language, the formation of the Passive 
Voice is less simple than in many other languages. Thus, the cor- 
responding asoertions. 

In "Latis. —Doceo, in the Active Voice, has Iktceor in the Passive. 
In English.— 7 ^«a<^ " " " " lam taught " " 

Hence, the English Verb does not form its Passive Voice by an 
" inflection of the form of the Active," but by combining the 
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Copulative Verb be, in its various modifications, with a Participle 

of the given Verb. 

Examples. 

Active.— To Bee^ Iloye, They applaud, Man worships, 

Passive.— To be &een^ I am loved, They ar« applauded, God i« worshipped. 

Obs. 3. — Thus it appears that, in English, the Passive form of a 
Verb rejects the Verb itself,— only its Participle being i^tained. 

Obs. 4. — ^Most Transitive Verbs may take the Passive form. 

Obs. 5. — ^A Verb taking the Passive form becomes grammatically 
intransitive. The action is directed to no Object The Subject 
receives the action. 

Obs. 6. — ^But few Intransitive Verbs take the Passive form. 

BXAXPLSS. 

1. We laughed at his clownish performances.— (Active Intransitive.) 

2. His clownish performance was laughed o^.— (Passive.) 

Kem. — ^Expressions like the last are inelegant, and should not be 
used except in colloquial style. 

MODK 

Hem. — ^In addition to their primary signification, Verbs perform 
a secondary office — i. «., they indicate some attendant or qualifying 
circumstances. This is indicated by the variations of the form of 
the Verb, or by prefixing Auxiliary Words. 

I>EF. 127. — Mode means manner or method. In Gram- 
mar, Mode is a property of the Verb which indicates the 
manner of its use. 

1. A Finite Verb may simply express a fact 

2. It may express a fact as possible, probable, obligatory, &c. 

3. It may express a &ct conditumaMy. 

4. It may express a command or request. 

5. It may express the rumie of an act, or a fact unlimited by a 
Subject. Hence, 

Finite Verbs have five modes of expressing their sig- 
nification — 

The IndicaUve,. I The ^uJbJuncHves 

The Bcftential, I The Imperative, and 

The Infinitive. 
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Def. 128. — A Verb nsed simply to indicate or assert a 
fact, is in the 

Indicative Mode. 

Examples.— 1. " God created the heaven and the earth." 

8. " Rays of limpid light gleamed round their path.** 

Obs. — ** A conditional circumstance assumed as a fact" is prop- 
erly expressed by a yerb in the Indicatiye form. 

EZAMFLES. 

Correct,—!. If Frank UUe thetmth, the fiiult is not his. 
8. If yon v)iU go^ I will accompany yon. 
Incorrect.-^ If Arthur be innocent, he should not be punished. 
4. If he de right, I am wrong. 

Def. 129. — A Verb indicating probability , powers mil, 
or obligation, of its Subject, is in the 

Potential Mode. 

Obs. 1. — Words which may be regarded as signs of the Potential 
Mode, are, may — might — can — coiUd — miist—shaU—shotild — tnH — 
iooiUdf either alone, or followed by the Word Mve. 

Examples.— I may ga—YovL might have gone— John should study— IAatj eon 
learr^—li could not be done— John shall study, 

Obs. 2. — Verbs in the Indicative and the Potential Modes may be 
used in Interrogative Sentences. (See p. gg.) 

EzAKPLEs.— 1. " Did Claudius waylay Milo ?" 

3. " May one be pardoned and retain the offense V* 

Def. 130. — ^A Verb expressing a fact conditionally 
(hypothetically) is in the 

SulDjunctive Mode. 

BzAMPLE.— ** If I were not Alexander, I woold be Di<)gene8.*' 

Obs. — ^j t7umg\ unteas, and other Conjunctions, are commonly 
used with the Subjunctive Mode. But they are not to be regarded 
as the signs of this Mode, for they are also used with the Indicative 
and with the Potential. 
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EzAKSUM.— 1. If Am boi^ 000 t&4sj, I Shan go in it 

S. I would Btay, if I could coiiTeiiiently. 

The condition expressed by " if the boat goes," is assumed as a 
fact— hence, " goes" is in the Indicatire Mode. 

Note. — ^The Subjunctive Mode is limited to Auxiliary Adverbial 
Sentences. Whereas the Indicative and the Potential may be used 
in either Principal or Auxiliary Sentences. 

Def. 131. — A Verb used to command or entreat is in 
Imperative Mode. 

BxAMFLEs.— 1. " If he Tepent^forgiw liim.** 

2, " Oome to the bridal cliamber, Death I" 

Obb. — As we can command only a person or a thing addressed, 
the Subject of an Imperative Verb must be of the Second Person ; 
and, as a person addressed is supposed to be present to the speaker, 
the name of the Subject is usually understood. 

ExAMPLBs.— 1. Crj/ al<md— spare not^— obey your parents. 
2. " Speak gentiy to the llttie cWld." 

But it is often expressed, 

" Go ye into all the world." 

Def. 132. — A Verb used without limitation by a Sub- 
ject, is in the 

Infinitive Mode. 

Obs. 1. — The Preposition ft?, is usually placed before the Infini- 
tive Verb. 

BzAXFLBfl.— 1. " 7b enjoy ii to obey." 

8. ^' I came not here to talk." 

Obs. 2. — ^But that Word is sometimes suppressed. 

EZAMFLX.— " Let me hear thy voice awake^ and bid her 
Give me new and glorions hopes." 

Note. — The Infinitive differs from the other Modes in this: — ^It 
has no Grammatical Subject, and therefore it can not be a Predicate. 
It is used, not as an element in a Sentence^ but as a constituent ele- 
ment in an Infinitive Phrase^ihe Subsequent. It is analogous to a 
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Participle, participating of the properties of a Verb and also of a 
Substantive — always the Object of the Preposition to expressed or 
implied. 

Formerly, in our English Dictionaries, the Preposition to was 
placed before words to indicate that they were Verbs. 

This practice of Lexicographers — ^now obsolete — ^led some Gram- 
marians into the eiTor of regarding the Preposition tOy placed before 
a Verb in the Infinitive Mode, as a part of the Verb. 

But that Preposition is no more a part of the Verb than is the 
Preposition /<>r a part of the Participle or of the Noun following, — 
as shown in the following 

Examples.— 1. We are prepared to redte. 

2. We are prepared/or reciting. 

3. We are prepared/or r«cWa/i<?». 

Rem. — The Infinitive is not improperly called a species of Par- 
ticiple : — ^always participating of the properties of a V^b and also 
of a Substantive. 

Obs. 3. — ^While the Infinitive Verb always has a Substantive char- 
acter, the Phrase of which it is a part may be, ifi^ office, 

Substantive.—'''' To err is haman." 
Adjective.— Thej had a mind to work. 
Adverbial.—John is eager to learn. 
Independent.—'''' To sleep/ perchance to dream.'*'* 

Questions fob Review. 

PAGE 

116. When is a Verb said to be in the Active Voice ?. .See Def 125. 
When is a Verb said to be in the PaisiTe Voice ? . See Def. 126. 
Can the same fact be asserted in either form ?. . . .See Obs. 1. 
Give Examples of the changes of Active to Passive. 

What Auxiliai'y Verb is used to foim the Passive 

Verb ? See Obs. 2. 

What part of the Principal Verb is retained in 

the Passive ? See Obs. 3. 

117. What class of Verbs may take the Passive form ? . . See Obs. 4. 

What is Mode in Grammar? See Def. 127. 

How many different Modes, — and what ? See Prin. 

118. When is a Verb in the Indicative Mode ? See Def. 128. 

Make a Sentence whose Verb shall be in the Indicative. 

When is a Verb in the Potential Mode ? See Def, 129. 

What words are used as Signs of the Potential Mode? 
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PAGK 

118. Make Sentences whose Verbs shall be m the Potential Mode. 
The Verbs in Interrogative Sentences may be in 

what Modes ? See Obs. 2. 

When is a Verb in the Subjunctive Mode ? See Def. 130. 

What Conjunctions introduce Subjunctive Sen- 
tences? See Obs. 

119. What sort of Sentence has its Verb in the Sub- 

junctive Mode ? See Note. 

Make a Sentence whose Verb is in the Subjunctive Mode. 

When is a Verb in the Imperative Mode ? See Def. 131. 

Make a Sentence whose Verb is in the Imperative Mode. 

What is said of the Subject of an Imperative Sen- 
tence ? See Obs. 

When is a Verb in the Infinitive Mode? See Def 132. 

What commonly precedes the Infinitive Verb ?. . .See Obs. 1. 

Wherein does the Infinitive Mode differ from the 

other Modes ? See Note. 

Does the Infinitive occur in Sentences or in 

Phrases ? See Note. 

120. Wherein does the Infinite resemble the Participle ? . See Note. 
What are the two offices performed by the Infinitive Verb ? 
What different offices may Infinitive Phrases per- 
form? See Obs. 3. 

Make a Sentence having an Infinitive Phrase as its Subject 
Make an Infinitive Phrase, and use it as an Adjective. 

" c* tt u it Adverb. 

" »* " " Independently. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Rem.— In the three Sentences, 

1. Birds 0in^, 

2. Birds are singing^ 

8. Singing birds delight as, 

the Word " sing** (in Example 1) is a Verb— used to assert an act 
of " birds." 

In Example 2, " singing^^ is derived from the same Verb ; and with 
the aid of the Auxiliary Verb *^ are," it makes the same assertion. 

In Example 3, ** singing'^ does not assert, but it assumes the same 
act 

The same signification remains in the three Words, while they 
perform different grammatical offioea, ^ence, 

6 
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Def. 133. — A Participle is a Word derived from a 
Verb, retaining the signification of its Verb, while it also 
performs the ojfice of some other " part of speech.'^ 

Obs. — ^Participles are Derivative Words, formed fi-om their Radi- 
cals — commonly by the addition of in^ or ed. 

ExAMPLBS.— Be being. Love loving loved. 

Have . . .having. Walk walkhig walked. 

Rem. — ^A Participle is used with or without an Auxiliary prefixed. 
Hence, 

Participles are -^ ., ^ 

^ ( Compound. 

Def. 134.— a Simple Participle is a single Word 
derived from its Verb. 

Examples.— Loving, loved— having, had— being, been. 

Def. 135. — A Compound Participle consists of a 
Simple Participle, with the Auxiliary Participles ** hav- 
ing" or "being," or "having been." 

Examples. 
j 1. Loving Fearing. 



li 



2. Loved Feared. 

8. Being loved Being feared. 



Comwuiia •( " ^v^°ff ^^^^^'^ Having feared. 

P^ "S K Having been loved Having been feared. 

Having been loving Having been fearing. 

(1. Present, 
Participles are distinguished as -< 2. Prior Present, 

(3. Past. 

Def. 136.— The Present Participle is the Participle 
formed by adding ing to the root of the Verb — indicating 
a present act, being, or state. 

Examples.— Being— having— loving— walking— doing— fearing. 

Obs. — When the Participle is used with a Verb, the time is indi- 
cated by the Verbf and may be Present, Past, or Future. 
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Examples.— jPrwTO^.— I am totiting letters. 
Fast.—l was writing letters. 
Future,^! shall be writing letters. 

Def. 137.— a Past Participle is the Participle that is 
regularly formed by adding ed to the root of its Verb. 

ExAMFUES.— Lovtfc^feartft^hat^— respect«(f. 

Obs. 1. — ^The Past Participles of Irregular Verbs are yariously 
fonned. [See List] 

Obs. 2.— The Past Participle may be used with a Verb indicating 
time, Present, Past, or Future. 

'ExjLKPLES.— Present.— 1 am Uyced William is teen. 

Fast.— I was loved William was seen. 

Future.— I shall be loved William will be seen. 

Obs. 3. — The Present Participle is commonly Active in signifi- 
cation. 

Examples.— 1. A falling le&f.— 2. A fading fLower, 

3. ** Scaling yonder peak, 

I Eaw an eagle, wheeling near its brow.** 

Obs. 4. — The Past Participle is commonly Passive in signification. 
Examples.— 1. /i^/ttrfrf reputation.— 2. X<m^ opportunity. 

3. " Truth entshed to earth, will rise again.** • 

Obs. 5. — A Past Participle, preceded by the Auxiliary having, is 
used actively. 

Examples.— 1. Having loved.— 2. Having lost a day. 

8. "■ The hour having arrived^ we commenced the exercises.** 

4. Having seen the elephant, the rustic was satisfled. 

Obs. 6. — Preceded by the Auxiliary being, or having been, the Past 
Participle is used passively. 
Examples.— 1. Beiog loved. 

2. Having been censured for idleness, John resolved to be 
diligent. 

Rem. — The above and similar combinations of the Present Par- 
ticiple with the Past, indicate Prior Present Tense. Hence, 

Def. 138. — A Prior Present Participle is a Par- 
ticiple compounded of a Present and a Past Participle. 

Obs. 7. — A Compound Participle may be Present or Prior Present 
— Active or Passive, 
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Examples.— iV«»cre^.— Being loved Being seen. 

Prior Present— TLAYing loved Having seen. 

Active -i ^*^"S loved Having seen. 

* 1 Having been loving Having been seeing. 

Passive ■! ^^"S ^^^^ 'BeHng seen. 

* 1 Having been loved Having been seen. 

Obs. 8. — The term Participle is given to these words because they 
participate in the oflaces of two " parts of speech" at the same time \-^ 
that of the Verbs from which they are derived, and also of Nouns, of 
Adjectives, oi Adverbs, of Prepositions, of Conjunctions— in. Predicate 
with Auxiliary Verbs, or to introduce Participial Phrases. 

Examples. 

1. Noun (a.) Sinking is a pleasing exercise. 

{b.) William maintains a flair standing in society. 

(<j.) ** In the beginning^ God created the heaven." 
8. Adjective id.) A running brook— & standing tbeb. 

(e.) Behold the goose standing on one foot. 
8. Adverb if.) "'Tis strange; *tisj>aMin^8TBANOB." 

(g.) The task was exceedingly diffictult. 

4. Preposition {h.) *^ I speak concerning Christ and the Church." 

(i.) " Nothing was said touching that question." 

5. (Jonjunction (*.) ''''Seeing we can not agree, the discassion may be 

stopped." 

6. Exclamation Q.) Shocking ! Astonishing / 

7. In Predicate (m.) *^ Birds are «in^n^— bees are humming.** 

8. Leader qf Phrase, (n.) Wounding the feelings of others. 

(0.) *'*' AYoid woimding the feelings qf others.** 
(p.) A habit of moving quickly, is another way of gain- 
ing time. 

Obs. 9. — Participles, like the Verbs from which they are derived, 
are Transitive or Intransitive. 

Def. 139.— a Transitive Participle is a Participle 
that has an Object. 

Example.— ^^/SSntfin^ yonder jTeo^, I saw an eagle 
Wheeling near its brow." 

Def. 140. — ^An Intransitive Participle is a Partici- 
ple that has no Object. 

Example.—" I saw an eagle wheeling near its brow." 

Obs. 10.— a Participle used as a Preposition, must be Transitive 
Example.—" I speak concerning Christ and the Church."^ 
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Obs. 11. — A Participle used as a Noun, as aa Adjective, or in 
Predicate, or as the Leader of a Participial Phrase, may be Intran- 
sitive or Transitive. 

BZAXFLES. 

(a.) Intransitive. 

1. Noun " Scolding has long been considered anf?enteeL** 

2. Ad^ecUve *' The carfew tolls the knell of parting day.** 

a In Predicate. . ." Spring-time of year is coming," 

(&.) Transitive. 

4. Substantive Teaching Clara, is a pleasing occupation. 

6. Adjective. ** iSbo^n^ yonder peak, I saw an eagle.** • 

6. In Predicate. ..We are studying grammar. 

Obs. 12. — A Participle used as a Conjunction or as an Adverb 
must be Intransitive. 

ExAMFLEs.~l. ** Wherefore is there a price in the hands of a fool to get wis- 
dom, seeing he hath no heart to it.^* 
2. " A Tirtoons honsehold, but exceeding poor.** 

Questions for Review. 

PAOB 

121. What is a ParUciple ? Give Examples See Defl 133. 

What sort of Words are Participles ? 

Wherein do they resemble Verbs ? See Obs. 

Wherein do they differ from their Verbs ? See Obs. 

How many sorts of Participles ? See Prin. 

122. What is a Simple Participle ? Give Examples . See Def. 134 
What is a Oompound Participle? Give Ex- 
amples See Def. 135. 

In Tenses, how are Participles distinguished ?.. .See Prin. 
What is a Present Participle ? Give Examples . See Def. 136. 

123. What is a Paat Participle ? Give Examples ... See Def 137. 
Which Participle is generally Active in its signi- 
fication? See Obs. 3. 

Which Participle is generally Passive in signifi- 
cation ? See Obs. 4. 

When may a Past Participle be used Actively ?. See Obs. 5. 

What is a Prior Present Participle? Give 

Examples See Def 138. 

124 For what Parts of Speech may Participles be 

used? See Obs. 8. 

Make a Sentence having a Participle for its Suhject. 
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PAGE 

124. Make a Sentence haying a Participle as an Adjective. 

" Adverb, 
as a Preposition, 



in Predicate, 
PlifBse " " asitsZ^o^for. 

•* Subsequent, 
185. With respect to Objects, how are Participles dis- 
tinguished ? See Obs. 9. 

What is a Transitive Participle ? Give Ex. ... See Def. 139. 
What is an Intransitive Participle ? Give Ex . . See Def. 140. 

What Participles must be Transitive f See Obs. 10. 

" " map be Transitive or Intran- 
sitive ? See Obs. 11. 

What Participles mitst be Intransitive? See Obs. 13. 

Tense. 

Hem. — Generally the foim of the Verb denotes not only the man- 
ner^ but also the time^ of the action or event expressed by it Hence 
the distinction of Tense. 

Def. 141. — Tense is a modification of Verbs, denoting 
distinction of time. 

Hem. — Time is Present, Past, or Future : of each of these periods 
we have two varieties, represented by different forms. Hence, 

''The rriar Tost Tense ^ 
The Tost Tense, 

The Trior Present Tense, 
The Present Tense, 

The Prior Future Tense, 
The Future Tense. 



Most Verbs have six 
Tenses 



Def. 142.— The Prior Fast Tense denotes time 
past at some other past time mentioned, or implied. 

Example.— I had already expressed my opinion. 

Obs. 1. — Had, prefixed to a Participle, is usually the sign of this 
Tense, — A Past Verb prefixed to a Past Participle. 

Obs. 2. — This Tense is called Prior Past, because it represents an 
action or event as occuriing at a time prior to another past time 
mentioned or implied. 
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Def. 143.— a Verb in the Fast Tense denotes time 
fully past. 

EzAXFLES.— I wrote you a letter.— We walked to Troy 
I saw an eagle.— David laved Jonathan. 

Obs. — ^In Regular Verbs, the »ign of this Tense isdoied added 
to the root of the Verb. 
In Irregular Verbs, a distinct form is used. [See List.] 

Def. 144.— The Prior Present Tense denotes time 
past, but in a period reaching to the present. 

ExAXPLSs.— I have completed my ta8k.~John has returned. 

Mary has been prospered.— Thou, hast destroyed thyself. 

Oiaa. 1. — Eave^ hast^ and A6W, are the signs of this Tense, — A 
Present Verb prefixed to a Past Participle. 

Obs. 2. — This Tense is called Prior Present, because it represents 
an action or event as occumng at a time prior to the present, yet 
in a period reaching to the present. 

Def. 145.— The Present Tense denotes time present. 

ExAXPLES.— Eliza studies.— T£X\en is reading.— Clsirsk can sing. 

Do you h>ear that bell ?— Emily may write that diagram. 

Obs. 1. — This is the simplest form of the Verb — the sign do is 
used to denote intensity, and in asking questions. 

OBa 2. — Present Tense may be — 

1. Definite — as, I am writing. — William studies 

2. Indefinite-^BS^ Virtue is commendable. 

Def. 146. — The Prior Future Tense denotes time 
past, as compared with some future time specified. 

Example.— We shall have finished this recitation before the next class will 
come. 

Obs. 1. — Shall have and will have, are the signs of this Tense, — 
Verbs of Future Tense prefixed to a Past Participle. 

Obs. 2. — This Tense is named Prior Future, because it represents 
an action or event as having occurred at a time prvor to some fu- 
ture time expressed or implied. 

Def. 147. — The Future Tense denotes future time, 
as compared with the present. 

SxAXPLi.— James wiU return to-morrow— I shaU see him. 
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0BQ.-^3hdll^ in the First Person, and wiU^ in the Second and 
Third, are the signs of this Tense. 

Rem. — Distinctions of time are not indicated with precision by 
the form of the Verb. This must be done by the use of Adjuncts. 

In the Potential Mode the Tenses are quite Indefinite— one form 
being often used for another. [See p. ggg.] 

The same remarks will apply to Participles— to the Infinitive, to 
the Subjunctive, and sometimes to the Indicative Mode. 



EECAPITULATIOlSr. 
Voice. Mode. 

Indicative . 



VERB. 



ACTTTE.. .... 

Passtvb 

^ Neutbb ^ 



Potential . 



Tense. 
'Prior Past, 
Past, 
Prior Present, 
Present, 
Prior Future, 
Future. 

r Prior Past, 
I Past, 

I Prior Present, 
L Present 



Subjunctive. 



J Past, 
) Present. 



Imperative. 



Present 



I-finim ^I^<"^?l^-*> 



\ 



Present. 



•jPrio 



Past, 

^ Participle •] Prior Present, 

Present 



Questions for Review. 

PAOB 

136. What is Tense? See Def 141. 

What natural divisions of time f See Rem. 

How msLuy forms for each division ? 

How many Tenses have most English Verbs ? 

Name the Tenses in their natural order. 

When is a Verb in the Prior Past Tense? See Def. 143. 

What Auxiliary Verb is used as the sign of this 

Tense? See Obs. 1. 

Why is this Tense named Prior Past ? See Obs. 3. 
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PAGie 

137. When is a Verb in the Past Tense? See Def. 143. 

In Regular Verbs, how is this Tense formed ?. . .See Obs. 

In Irregular Verbs, how is this Tense formed ? 

When is a Verb in the Prior Present Tense ?. .See Def. 144 

Why is this Tense named Prior Present ? See Obs. 2. 

What Auxiliary Verbs are the signs of this 

Tense ? See Obs. 1 . 

When is a Verb in the Present Tense ? See Def. 145. 

What Auxiliary may a Verb in this Tense have?. See Obs. 1. 
How make this Tense Definite? — How Indefi- 
nite? See Obs. 2. 

When is a Verb in the Prior Future Tense ?.. .See Def 146. 
Why is this Tense named Prior Future ? 
What Auxiliary Verbs are used as the signs of 

this Tense ? See Obs. 1. 

When is a Verb in the Future Tense ? See Def 147. 

128. What Auxiliary Verbs are signs of thi^ Tense ? . See Obs. 
Do i\iQ forms of Verbs always indicate distinc- 
tions of time with precision ? See Rem. 

By what means can we make distinctions of time 

more definite ? See Rem. 



Exercises. 

t^^ Let each Verb and Participle in the following Exercises be 
pointed out, and its Class and Modification given. 



7. Willing to be taught 

8. Having seen the teacher. 

9. Retire. 

10. Let us alone. 

11. Permit me to pass. 

12. Let me go. 



1. I wrote. 

2. Thou art reading. 

3. James may recite. 

4. Mary can study. 

5. Joining the multitude. 

6. Accustomed to study. 
13. It is pleasant to ride in a sail-boat. 
14 We are all fond of singing. 

15. Some are accustomed to sing by note. 

16. The young ladies ought to have attended the lecture. 

17. By teaching others, we improve ourselves. 

18. Being accustomed to study, we can learn that lesson easily. 

19. Having been censured for idleness, John has resolved to be 

diligent 

20. By endeavoring to please all, we fail to please any. 

6* 
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" Truth cruslied to earth, will rise again ; 
The eternal years of Ck>d are hers : 
But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amid her worshippers." 

Let the Verbs and Participles on this and the preceding page be 
parsed according to the following 

Model. 

Crushed is [a Participle^ from the Verb crush ;'\ used here to 

describe a condition of " Truth ;" hence, a Verbal 
Adjective. 

Will rise asserts an act of " Truth ;" hence, a Verb. 

" has no object ; hence, Intransitive. 

" simply declares ; henco. Indicative Mode. 

" denotes time future ; hence. Future Tense. 

Are asserts being of " years ;" hence, a Verb. 

" has no object ; hence, Intransitive. 

" simply declares ; hence. Indicative Mode. 

" denotes time present ; hence, Present Tense. 

Wounded.. . .is [a Participle^ from the Verb wound ;'\ used here to 
describe a condition of " Error ;" hence a Verbal Ad- 
jective. 

Writhes asserts an act of" Error ;" hence, a Verb. 

" has no object ; hence. Intransitive. 

" simply declares ; hence. Indicative Mode. 

" denotes time present ; hence. Present Tense. 

" The surging billows and the gamboling storms 
Come crouching to his feet" 

Surging. is [a Participle^ from the Verb surge;"] used here to 

describe " billows ;" hence, a Verbal Adjective. 
Gamboling . .is [a Participle, from the Verb gambol;] used here to 
describe ** storms ;" hence, a Verbal Adjective. 

Come asserts an act of " billows" and " stoiins ;" hence, a 

Verb. 

" has no object ; hence, Intransitive. 

" simply declares ; hence, Indicative Mode. 

" denotes time present ; hence, Present Tense. 

Crouching. . .is [a Participle, from the Verb ciwich;] used here to 
modify the act expressed by " come ;" 
" ... (it declares the manner of coming ;) hence, an Adverb 
by r^esentoiUon. [See p. 169, Obs. 3.} 
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" In the beginning, God created the heayen and the earth," 

B^inning. . .is [a Partidpley from the Verb begin;] used here as 

the Tiame of an event ; hence, a Verbal Noun. 
Created asserts an act of " God ;" hence, a Verb. 

" act passes to objects (heaven and earth)— Transitive. 

" simply declares ; hence, Indicative Mode. 

" denotes a paiticular time past ; hence, Past Tense. 



CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 

Hem. — ^We have seen that most Verbs are varied in form to de- 
note different modes and times of action or being. They are also 
varied to agree with their subjects in Person and Num^r. 

Def. 148. — The regular arrangement of the various 
forms of a Verb is called its Copjugation. 

The Principal Parts of Verbs. 

Def. 149. — The Principal Farts of a Verb are those 
Radical forms from which the other forms are derived. 

Obs. — These forms are used in the 

Present Terue^ Fast Tense, Present Tense, Past Tense, 

Am, was, Recite, recite, 

Love, lovec?, See, saw, 

and, together with the Simple Participles, constitute the 

Bases of Conjugatioist. 
Ran.— We have seen [See Part I., p. 31] — 

1. That the Predicate of a Sentence must have at least one 

Finite Verb. 

2. That it may have other Words. 

3. That in Predicates formed of more than one Word, the 

last Word constitutes the Principal Part of the Predi- 
cate, i, e., makes the Principal Assertion. 
4 That the Principal Part of a Predicate may be — 
A Verb. — I lovcr-l do see. 
A Participle. — I am loved. — I have seen. 
An AdJective.-^Joh.n is toea)^.— Velvet feels smooth. 
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A Noun. — ^We are friends. — He is a scholar, 
A Pronoun. — ^It is I. — Thine is the kingdom. 
5. That the Words prefixed to the Principal Part are AuX' 
HiarieSy and may he Verbs only, or Verbs and Participles. 
Hence, 

Obs. 1. — ^Verbs are conjugated — 

1. By inflections of their Radicals, and 

2. By the use of Auxiliary Verbs. 

Obs. 2.^Auxiliaries perform peculiar offices, thus, 

Be^ with its various modifications, is used before a Past Par- 
ticiple to indicate the Passive Voice. 
ExAXPLES.— 1. Cl&nwas instructed. 

2. AantL 7uu been complimented. 

Can^ may, must, shall (used to command), and ^jeZ^signifying 
volition), indicate the Present Tense of the Potential Mode. 

Could, might, should, and would, are the signs of the Past 
Tense Potential, 

Present Tense, Indicative-intensive form. I do see. 
Past Tense, " *• " I did see. 

Prior Present Tense, Indicative. I Tiave eeen. 

Prior Past Tense, " Ihad^een. 

Prior Present Tense, Potential. I ma^ have seen . 

Prior Past Tense, " I might have seen. 

Future Indicative* (First Person). I shall f»ee. 

Future Indicative* {Second or Third Person.) You will see. 

♦ The Fatore and the Prior Future Tenses are placed in the Indicative Mode, 
in conformity to the general custom of grammarians. A strict regard to uni- 
formity and consistency would place them with their kindred forms in the PO' 
tential Mode. For, 

The " Indicative Mode Is that form of the Verb used to indic<xte or assert an 
act, being, or state.^^ Now a thingfuture may be predicted, but can not be de- 
clared or asserted. We may declare a purpose or make & prediction. So may 
we declare the possibility of an act, or the obligation to perform an act But 
these are done by a modification of the Predicate, called Potential Mode. 

In the Sentence ** I shall go,^* we have asserted a prediction of an act. 
" " " I may go," we have asserted a probability of an act. 

*' ** " I can go," we have asserted a possibility of an act. 

" I should go," asserts obligation to perform an act. 

" I might go ," asserts liberty to perform an act. 

** I could go," asserts power to perform an act. 

Neither of the above assertions declares the performance of an act. They as- 
sert *' probabiliti/, power, iviU, or obligation,''^ but no actual event. 

The Potentiid Present and Past alike tAf^rt 9k present probability, prediction, 
possibility, etc., of 2i future act oc event. 



Do 


o 


Did 


i 


Have 





Had 




May have 


"S 


Might have 


g 


ShaU 


CD 


ma 
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EXEBCISES 

Showing the peculiar uses of Auxiliary Verbs. 



(1.) 



Subject. 



Predicate. 





Auxiliaries, 


Principal, 


1 


2 


8 


4 


5 


*wn. 


Mode, 


Tente, 


VoU^. 








have 


sll 


acting, 
readmg. 


I 


shall 


had 


been 
be 


studying. 


shall 
may- 
may 


have 


been 
be 


singing. 


• 


have 


been 


talking. 




might 




be 






might 


have 
(2.) 


been 


frettmg. 






has 


is 1 

been 

was 


admitted, 
called. 


John... ■ 


will 
will 
may 


had 
have 


been 
be 
been 
be 


hated, 
loved. 




may 


have 


been 


noticed. 




might 




,be 






might 


have 


been 


punished. 



' Let the Pupil substitute for the Word " John" the following 
Subjects, and notice what changes in the various Auxiliary Verbs 
must consequently be made. Thus, 

I requires (am — ^have — shall — shall have.) 

Thou " (art— hast— hadst— wilt— mayst—mightst) 

They " (are— have.) 

People " (are — have.) 

He ** (is — has — will — will have.) 

Hence, 

Obs. — The practical object of the following Paradigms is to teach 
the Pupil whoX, are the various changes in the form of the Predicate 
to correspond to the Subject, and to indicate the various Modes, 
Tenses, Persons, and Numbers. 
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Paradigm of the Irregular Verb "Be/* 

YbBB. FABTIOIFLa. 

PRESEirr.— Am or be being. 

Past. — ^Was been. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 
Present Tense. 

SiNaULAB NUHBBB. PLURAL NUMBBB. 

Fir^ Person I am. We are, 

a,^^^ « i Thou art, J Ye are, 

^^^'^ lYouare, 1 You ai^e, 

Third " He is, They are. 

Prior Present Tense. 
1. I Tiave heeriy We 7iave heen, 

o J Thon 7ui8t been, j Ye have heen^ 

I You have bee/i, { You Tiave been, 

8. He ?ias been, They have been. 

Past Tense. 
1. I was, We were, 

o j Thou wast, j Ye were, 

( You was,* or were, ( You were, 

8. He was, They were. 

Prior Past Tense. 
1. I Tiad been. We had been, 

2 j Thou hadst been, j Ye ?iad been, 

I You ?iad been, ( You had been, 

3. He ?uid been, v They had been 

Future Tense. 
1. I shall be, We shall be, 

o j Thou totlt be, j Ye toiU be, 

i You will be, ( You wiU be, 

3. Ke will be, They toiU be. 

Prior Future Tense. 
1. I sTujU have been, We shaU have been, 

2 j Thou wiU have been, J Ye wiU have been, 

i You will have been, ( You will have been, 

8. He win have been. They will have been, 

♦ The word yo«— originally Plural— Is now used as Singular or Plural. Somo 
Grammarians insist that ''''you, though applied to a single person, requires a Plu- 
ral Verb ; as, you were, not you wo*." (See Buchanan'' s Or., p. 37 ; Brownie, p. 528.) 

Other authors insist that " the Verb must follow the Nominative— if that de- 
notes unity, so does the Verb."—" Why toaa you glad !" (See Frazee^s Chram' 
mar, p. 63 ; Websler^e Gratnmar, p. 25.) 

In practice, our best British and Ameiican writers disagree, as do the Qram- 
marians. 
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POTENTIAL MODE. 

Present Tense. 
SmouuLR. Plxtral. 

1. I may be, We may be, 

2 j Thou m>ayst be, • (Ye may be, 

( You may be, ( You may be, 

3. He may be, They may be. 

Prior Present Tense. 
1. I m^y Jhave be^w, We may have be^n, 

2 ( Thou TTiayst have been, ( Ye may Aaw besn, 

"I You m>ay have been, "| You may have been, 

8. He ma,y have been, They may have been* 

Past Tense. 
1. I might be, We m^A< be, 

2 (Thou mightsit be, ( Ye m^A^ be, 

"I You might be, ( You might be, 

3. He mti'/W be, They might be. 

Prior Past Tense. 
1. I miglU have been. We might have t)een, 

2 ( Thou mightst have been, ( Ye mij^A^ h^ve been, 

( You m^A< AatJe been, \ You m^A< Aoue been, 

3. He might have been. They might have beeia. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Tense. 
1. If I be, If we be, 

2 ( If thou be, ( If ye be, 

( If you be, ( If you be, 

3. If he be, If they be. 

Past Tense. 
1. If I were, If we were, 

2 j If thou wert, ( If ye were, 

'** \ If you were, { If you were, 

8. If he were. If they were. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 
Present Tense. 
2 j Be thou, or ( Be ye, or i>e> ye be, 

\Do thou be, \ Be you, or Do you be. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

Present Tense To be. 

Prior Present Tense To have been. 

Participles. 

Present Being, 

Past .'. .Been. 

Prior Present .Having be^n. 
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FoBMUL^ OP Kegular Yebbs. 

Transitive Vi^ps — "Recite.'^ 
AcnvE Voice. 



The Principal Parts of this Verb are — 



Present Tetise, 
Past Tense 



Vbbb. Fabticiplb. 

.Recite Reciting. 

.Recited Recited. 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



Present Tense. 
Simple Form. PROOREssiyE Form. 



1. I recite, 

2 ( Thou recite*^, 

\ You recite, 
3. He recite*, 



1. We recite, 
2 j Ye recite, 

\ You recite, 
8. Tliey recite. 



SiNGULAB. 



Flxtral. 



I am recittTZ^, 
j Thou art veciUng^ 
\ You are vecxMng^ 

He is reciten^. 



We are recitwi^, 
( Ye are xeciUng^ 
\ You are recit»n^, 

They are xocxUng. 



Prior Present Tense. 

SiMOULAB. 



1. I have recite(2, 
2 j Thou hast recite<f, 
\ You have recit«^, 
3. He has recit«f. 



Plubal. 



1. We have recite, 
2 j Ye hate recital, 

( You have XQclKed^ 
3. They liave recit«f. 



I have been recittVi^, 
j Thou hast been recWing^ 
\ You have been recittn^. 

He has been reciting. 



We have been recittng', 
j Ye Jiave been recittn^, 
( You have been recitiw^, 

Th^y l^v^ b^ recitt/j^. 
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1. I TQQlied^ 

2 j Thou recit^^, 

( You recitecf, 
3. He recital. 



1. We reciteef, 
2 j Ye recit«<i, 

j You recitof , 
3. They recite, 



Past Tense. 

SmeuLAB. 



Flubal. 



I was XQciUng^ 

)Thou wast recit»7i^, 
You was or were reciU'n^, 
He was xecXiing, 

We were recit»7i^, 
[ Ye were reciUng^ 
\ You were recits;^. 

They were reciU'n^. 



Prior Past Tense. 



1. I Tiad recitecf, 
2 j Thou Tiadst recit^c?, 
• \ You had recite, 
3. He Jiad recite, 

1. We had recited?, 
2 j Ye had reciteef , 

' ( You had recitecf, 
3. They had recitecf, 



1. I sjfoU recite, 
2 j Thou wUt recite, 
\ You wiU recite, 
3. He wiU recite, 

1. We nihaU recite, 
2 j Ye wiU recite, 

j You wiU recite, 
3. They will recite, 



SlNaULAB. 



Plxtral. 



I had been recittn^, 
( Thou hadst been reciting, 
( You had been recittTi^, 

He had been recit^Ti^. 

We had been recitew^, 
j Ye had been reciting^ 
{ You had been recitiw^^. 

They had been recittn^. 



Future Tense. 



SlNeULAB. 



Plubal. 



I shaU be recit»n^, 
[ Thou wUt be reciting 
I You wiU be reciti/i^, 

He will be XGoXUng, 

We shaU be recitiw^, 
( Ye wUl be reciting^ 
\ You win be recitiTij^, 

They wiU be recittn^. 



Prior Future Tense. 



' 1. I shaU ham recit€(7, 
2 \ Thou wUt have recite(f, 
( You wiU hate recite, 
3. He wHl hate recite, 

t. We shall hate recite, 
2 j Ye will hate recite, 

\ You wiU hate reciteei, 
3. They will hate recite, 



SmaiTLAB. 



Plural. 



I shaU hate been reciting, 
j Thou wUt hate been recittn^r, 
\ You will have been recitiw^, 

He wiU hate been voGiUng. 

We shall hate been reciten^, 
j Ye will liate been, reciting^ 
( You will have been recittT^r, 

They will hate been recit»;»^. 
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POTENTIAL MODE. 



1. I may recite, 

2 j Thou mayU recite, 

( You may recite, 
3. He may recite, 

1. We m>ay recite, 
o j Ye may recite, 

( You way recite, 
3. They may recite. 



Present Tense. 
SmaxTLAB. 

I may be recittn^, 
j Thou maysi be reciting, 
( You may be reciUng^ 
He may be recit»72^. 

Flxtbal. 

We may be recittn^, 

)Ye may be reciting. 
You may be reciU'Tj^, 
They may be recito'Ti^ 

Prior Present Tense. 



Singular. 
1. I may have recited!, I m^ have been recite'Ti^, 

o 5 Thou m£Lyst have recitof, ( Thou mayst have been recittw^, 
'^' { You m>ay have recite?, \ You may have been reciting^ 

3. He may have recite. He may have been reciting. 



1. We may have recite, 
o j Ye may have recited, 

( You may have recitof, 
3. They may have reciteef. 



Plural. 

We may have been recittn^ 

iYe may have been reciU'^j^^, 
You may have been reciting. 
They may have been recitin^r. 



1. I migM recite, 
j Thou mightst recite 



{ You might recite, 



2 

3. ' He might recite, 

1. We might recite, 
o j Ye might recite, ' 
"*• ( You might recite, 
8. They might recite. 



3. 



I might have recitedf, 
Thou mightst have recite(i. 
You might have recite. 
He might have rccite<i. 



Past Tense. 

Singular. 

I migJU be recittn^, 
( Thou mightst be recittn^, 
\ You might be reciU'wy, 
He might be XQCiUng, 

Plxtral. 

We might be reciteny, 
( Ye might be reciU'w^, 
\ You might be recitt/i^. 
They might be reciU'nflr. 

Prior Past Tense. 

Singular. 



I might have been recittTt^, 
( Thou mightst have been recWing^ 
\ You might have been recittw^. 

He might have been reciXing. 



We might have recite. 
Ye might have recite. 
You might have recite, 
They might have recitee?. 



Plural. 

We might have been reciU'n^, 

iYe might have been reciU*;^, 
You might have been reciting. 
They might have been reciting. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Tenie. 



1. If I recite, 
ft j If thou recite, 
{ If you recite, 
8. If he recite, 



SmOULAB. 

If I Jtf recittw^, 

)If thou be recitiTi^, 
If vou berociUng, 
If he^recittn^. 



If we recite, 

i If ye recite, 
J If you recite, 
3. If they recite, 



Plural. 



Mi 



If we he reciting, 
If ye 6tf reciUng^ 
If you he recittn^, 
If they he VQcXXing. 



1. Though 
2 j Though 
^* ( Though 
3. Though 

1. Though 
2 j Though 
^- \ Though 
3. Though 



Past Tense 

SlNOULAB. 

I recite?, Though 

thou recitetf, \ Though 



you reciterf, 
he recittfrf, 

we recite, 
ye recite, 
you recited?, 
they recit«f. 



( Though 
Though 

Plubal. 

Though 
( Though 
( Though 

Though 



I were recittn^, 
thou wert recittTi^, 
you were recitsn^, 
he were recittn^. 



we were reciting, 
ye were recittT^, 
you were vecxUng^ 
they were reaiUng, 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



Present Tense. 
Singular. 
n j Recite thou, or \Be thou reciU*n^, or 

(Do thou recite, "J Do thou be recitinflr. 

Plural. 
o j Recite ye or you, or iBeje reciten^', or 

^' I Do ye or you recite, (Dojebe reciUng, 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

Present. 

To he recitein^. 

Prior Present. 

To have heen reciti^i^. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present. 

RecittTi^. 

Prior Present. 
Having recite, Saving heen recittn^. 



To recite, 

To Mve recite?, 
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ENailSH QRAMMAB-PABT U. 



Paradigm of the Verb "Love.'* 

Passive Voice. 

Ijored. Ijored* 



Active Voice. 

liOTe. IjOTinff« 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



1. I love, 

o j Thou lov^^, 

{ You love, 
8. He love«, 

1. We love, 
o S Ye love, 

\ You love, 
3. They love, 



Present Tense. 

SiNGULAB. 



PLXTBAIm 



I am loveef, 

)Thou art loved, 
You are loved. 
He w loved. 

We a/re loved, 

)Ye are loved. 
You are loved, 
They a/re loved. 



Prior Present Tense. 



1. I hate loved, 
2 \ Thou hast loved, 
( You Jui'ce loved, 
3. He Aa« loved, 

1. We hxive loved, 
2 j Ye have loved, 

< You have loved, 
3. They have loved. 



SiKeXTLAB. 



Plxtbal. 



I have been loved, 
j Thou hast been loved, 
( You have been loved, 

He A(M been loved. 

We ^w &ec;i loved, 

{Ye have been loved. 
You have been loved. 
They have been loved. 



1. I loved, 

2 j Thou loveds^, 

I You loved, 
3. He loved, 

1. We loved, 
2 j Ye loved, 

J You loved, 
3. They loved, 



Past Tense. 
SraexTLAB. 



I was loved, 

iThou wast loved. 
You was or tr^^ loved^ 
He was loved. 

Flubal. 

We were loved, 
j Ye were loved, 
I You trcre loved, 
They were loved. 

Prior Past Tense. 



1. I had loved, 

2 j Thou Aad«^ loved, 

"J You Aod loved, 
3. He had loved, 



SlNaUI.AB. 



I had been loved, 
( Thou Tiadst been loved^ 
( You had been loved, 

He had been loved. 
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1. "We had love(f, 
2 j Ye ?iad Xoyod, 

\ You had love<Z, 
3. They had loveef, 



1. I shaU love, 
2 j Thou twW love, 
( You wtW love, 
3. He Witt love. 



Pluhal. 



We had been lovecf, 
j Ye had been loved, 
j You had been loveef, 

They had been lovedL 



Future Tense. 



SZNaULAB. 



I sh^aU be loveef, 
[ Thou wilt be love<f, 
I You wiU be lovedf, 

He wiU be loved 



1. WeshaU\oYe, 
o j Ye wiU love, 
^* \ You to»a love, 
3. They twW love, 



Plubal. 



"We «^aK 6e love<f, 

{Ye wiU be loved. 
You wiU be loved, 
They wiU be lovedL 



Prior Future Tense. 



1. I shaU have loved, 
^ 2 j Thou toUt have loved, 
* ( You loUl have loved, 

3. He wiU have loved, 

1. "We «AaK Aaw loved, 
2 j Ye wiU have loved, 

( You wiUhave loved, 
3. They «w^^ have loved. 



SlNOULAB. 



I «AaifZ ha/ve been loved, 

fThou t()iZ< have been loved. 
You t/7iW have been loved. 
He t^ have been loved. 



Plubal. 



We ahaU have been loved, 

)Ye will have been loved. 
You wiU have been loved. 
They wiU have been lovedL 



POTENTIAL MODE. 
Present Tense. 



1. I may love, 

2 j Thou mayst love, 

"I You way love, 
3. He may love, 

1. We may love, 
2 j Ye may love, 

( You Tiwty love, 
3. They may love, 



SlNGITLAB. 



I may be loved, 
j Thou ma^st be loved, 
{ You way 6e loved. 

He may be loved. 



Plubal. 

We may be loved, 
( Ye may be loved, 
J You may be loved, 

They may be loved. 
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Prior Present Tense. 

SlNQXTLAB. 

1. I may hdve lovecf, I may have been love<f, 

2 5 Thou tnaynt have loved, j Thou mayst ha/oe been lovccf, 

^' 1 v^.-. *««,, *««>. i«Tr«^ "I Yqh ^jj^y Aat>e been love<Z, 

He 97»a^ Aat)d been loved 



• ( You may have loveti, 
8. He may have lovet?, 



1. We mjay have lovetf, 
2 j Ye may have love(f, 

( You 7»«y have lov^, 
8. They t?kiy ham love^f, 



1. I m^7i< love, 
2 j Thou w^Atof love 
• ( You might love, 
8. He might love, 



1. "We w^A^ love, 
2 j Ye m^A^ love, 

( You m^A^ love, 
3. They mighJt love. 



Plubal. 

"We may Aai?6 fte^ii lovecf , 
( Ye may have been lovecf, 
( You may have been loveif , 

They may ham been loved. 

Past Tense. 

SmauLAB. 

I migM be love<f, 

iThou mighist be loveef, 
You m^A< be loved, 
He m^A< 6e loved, 

Plubal. 

We m^A^ J6 lovedy 

{Ye mj^'^ ^ love<f. 
You might be loveJ?, 
They might be loved. 



Prior Past Tense. 



SmOULAB. 

1. I might have loved, I might have been loved, 

2 j Thou mightst have loved, ^ Thou mightst have been loved. 



' ( You migM have loved, 
8. He might have loved. 



1. We might liave loved, 
2 j Ye might have loved, 

\ You might have loved, 
8. They might have loved. 



\ You might have been loved, 
He might have been loved. 

Plubal. 

We might have been loved, 
j Ye might have been loved, 
( You Tnighi have been loved. 
They might have been loved. 



1. If I love, 
2 j If thou love, 
(If you love, 
8. If he love. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Tense. 

SlNGULAB. 

If I J6 loved, 
( If thou be loved, 
\ liyoM be loved. 

If he be loved. 
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1. If we love, 
2 j If ye love, 

( If you love, 
8. If they love, 



1. Ifllovedf, 
o j If thoulove(f, 
( Ifyoulove^, 
3. If he loyed, 



1. Ifwelovedf, 
o j If ye loveef, 

(Ifyoulovet?, 
8. Iftheylove(«, 



VERBS-CONJUGATION, - 
Plural. 



Ifwe Jcloverf, 

{If ye be loverf, 
-If you be lovecf. 
If they be lovei. 



Past Tense. 

SiNGULAB. 



If I were lovetf, 
liou wert\oY^ 
ou were \oYed^ 



) If thou wert loveef, 
IfjoviwereloYei' 
If ne were loved 



Plural. 



If we were lovetf, 

{If ye were lovetf, 
If you were loveef. 
If they were loveel. 
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J j Love thou, or 
(Do thou love. 

o 5 Love ye, or 
'{Do ye love. 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. 



Plural. 



( Be love(f , or 
\ Do thou be loved. 

( Be ye lovetf , or 
{Doytbe lovedL 



To love. 



INFINITIVE MODE. 
Present Tense. 

To be lovedf. 



Prior Present Tense. 



To hate lovedf. 



To have been loyedL 



PARTICIPLES. 

Present. 
Ijcmng. Bemg lovei. 

Prior Present 
Samng loYed, Eating been loved. 

Past. 

Loved 
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Synopsis of the Verb " Study.'* 
AcnvB Voice. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

First Person, 
Deolabatiyb Fobx. Dbolabatthb VoBM—y€gati9€, 

Present I study I study not^or I do not study. 

Prior Present. I have studies? I have not studied 

Past I studiec^ I studied not^orldidnotsiXLdj, 

Prior Past.. . . .1 had studies? I had not studies!. 

Future I shaU study I shaU not study. 

Prior Future. .1 shaU have studietf.I shall not have studied 

POTENTIAL MODE. 

Present I mat/ study I map not study. 

Prior Present. I may have studied^ .1 may not have studied 

Past I might study I might n/)t study. 

Prior Past Imighthave^iMdiod,! might not have studied 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present. If I study If I study not. 

Past If I studies; If I studiecl not 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Second Person. 
Present. Study, or 



.Study, or ) ( Study not, or 

.Bo thou study, ) ""(Donot study. 



INFINITIVE MODE. 

Present. To study .Mt to study. 

Prior Present. To have studie(7. . . .Not to have studied 



PARTICIPLES. 

Simple Studytw^ Not studytTi^r, or studytn^ noi. 

Compound Having studied . . . .Not having studies?. 
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Synopsis of the Vebb "Turn.*' 
Active Yoicb. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Declarative Form. Interrogatitb Fobx. 

Present I turn Do I turn ? 

Prior Present. . . .1 Mm ixxmed Haw I Xxmiedf 

Past I Xwmed, Did I turn ? 

Prior Past. I Tiad turned^. Had I \xnnedf 

Future I shall turn 8?iaU I turn? 

Prior Future I sTiaM have turned. Shall I have twcnedf 

POTENTIAL MODE. 

Present. I may turn. May I turn ? 

Prior Present I may have turnee^ May I Jiave turned/ 

Past I might tunv .Might I turn ? 

Prior Past I might have turned Might I have turned/ 



Synopsis of the Verb " Sell." 
Passive Voicas. 

Sell. Sold. Selling. Sold. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 
Third Person. 

Interrogativb Form. Interbooatiyb 'Fojot— Negative. 

Present. /« it sold ? /« it not sold ? 

Prior Present. 5a« it been sold ? Ha^ it not been sold ? 

Past Was it sold ? Was it not sold ? 

Prior Past Had it been sold? Had it not been sold? 

Future WiU it be sold? Will it not be sold? 

Prior Future. . WiU it have been sold ? . WiU it not have been sold ? 

POTENTIAL MODK 

Third Person, 

Present May it be sold? May it tmI be sold ? 

Prior Present. ifay it have been sold ?. ,May it nx>t have been sold ? 

Past .Might it be sold? Might it not be sold? 

Prior Past. . . . . Might it have been sold ? . Might it not have been sold ? 

* The SuBjuNOTiTE, Imperative, and lN|*QaTiYB H009S ^re not used in 
Interrogative Sentences. 

7 
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Pakadigm OF THE Irregulab Verb "See.'* 

See, Saw* Seeinr, Seen. 

Declarative Form. Interrogativb Fobil 

indicative' MODE. 
Present Tense. 

SmOULAB. 

1. I see, ^ See I ? 

o j Thou sees^, j See«< thou ? 

^' \ You see, ( See you ? 
8. He see*. See* he ? 

Pltjbal. 
1. "We see, See we ? 

o j Ye see, j Seeye ? 

( You see, ( See you ? 
3. They see. ^ See they? 

Obs. — The above is the Simple form, which, in Interrogative 
Sentences, is not much used, the Intensive form being commonly 
employed. Thus, 

Present Tense. 

Singular. 
1. I(fosee, i><?Isee? 

o j Thou dost see, j Dost thou see?* 

( You do see, ( Do you see ? 
3. He does see. De^e* he see ? 

Plural. 
1. "We(?(?see, i)<?wesee? 

o j Ye db see, ( i><? ye see ? 

( You do see, ^ i><? you see? 

,. 8. They d<> see. i)(> they see? 

Prior Present Tense. 

Singular. 
1. I Tiave seeri, . - Ha/oe I seen ? 

o j Thou Tiast seen, j Hast thou seen? 

( You Tiave 8ee;i, ( .Hace you seen ? 
8. HeA(Msee». iTflwheseen? 

Plural. 
1. "Wei^wseew, 5flwjeweseen? 

2 j Ye have seen, j jya«« ye seen ? 

( You Aat« seen, \ Have you seen ? 
3. They ^w seen. ^a«« they seen? 
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Past Tense. — Simple Form, 

SIK017I.AB. 

1. I saw, Saw I ? 

2 ( Thou sawe«f, j Saw6«^ thou? 

( You saw, ( Saw you ? 
8. He saw. Saw he ? 



1. We saw, I 
2 j Ye saw, 

{ You saw, 
8. They saw. 



Plubal. 



Saw we ? 
( Saw ye ? 
( Saw you ? 

Saw they? 



Past Tense. — Intensive Form, 



1. I(?Mfsee, 

2 j Thou (iwfo^ see, 

(You (fwf see, 
3. He did see. 



SlNGULAB. 



2>ta I see ? 
j 2>^^ thou see ? 
( Did you see ? 

Dwi he see ? 



1. We did see, 
2 j Ye did see, 

( You did see, 
8. They (i«? see. 



Plubal. 



I Die? we see ? 

flHdje see? 
i>ia you see ? 
i>w? they see ? 



Prior Past Tense. 



1. I Tiad seen, 

2 j Thou hadsi seen, 

( You had seen, 
8. He ?iad seen. 



SlNGUULB. 



Eddlseen^ 

iffddst thou seen ? 
jyad you seen? 
^flkiheseen? 



1. We had seen, 
2 j Ye had seen, 

( You had seen, 
8. They had seen. 



Plural. 



Sad we seen? 

{Had ye seen ? 
Had you seen ? 
Had they seen? 



POTENTIAL MODE. 



Present Tense. 



1. I can see, 

2 j Thou canst see, 

( You can see, 
8. He can see. 



SmOITLAB. 



Can I see ? 

{Canst thou see ? 
(7an you see ? 
Can he see ? 
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We can see, 
Ye can see, 
You can see, 
3. They can see. 



PLtTBAI.. 



Can we see ? 
i Can ye see ? 
[ Can you see ? 

C7a7i they see? 



Prior Present Tense. 



1. 1 mil have Been, 

2 i Thou canst have see», 

^ You C(m have seen, 
3. He can have seen, 

1. We can have seen, 
2 J Ye can have see?*, 

"I You caTi have seen, 
8. They caTi have seen. 



SiNOULAB. 

CfajTi I have Been ? 

{C'aTis^ thou have seen? 
Ca;i you Aaw seen? 
Can he Tiave Been? 



Plural. 



Can we Aai?« seen ? 
j Can ye ^w seen? 
( Can you AatJe seen? 

Can they Aai?e seen? 



1. I could see, 

2 j Thou couldst see, 

• ( You could see, 
3. He could see. . 



1. We could Bee, 
2 j Ye could see, 

( You could see, 
8. They could see. 



Past Tense. 

SiMGTTLAB. 

Could I see ? 
j Couldst thou see ? 
( Could you see ? 

ObuW he see ? 



Flxtbal. 



Could we see ? 
Could ye see ? 
Could you see ? 
Could they see? 



Prior Past Tense. 

SlNGULAB. 

1. I could have seen. Could I ^at)« seen ? 

2 j Thou couldst have seen, ( Couldst thou Aa«0 seen ? 

* ( You could have seen, ( Could you Aaw seen ? 
3. He could Tiave Been, Could he have Been ? 



1. We could have seen, 
2 j Ye could have seen, 

"J You (kmW ^w seen, 
3. They couLd have seen. 



Plural. 



Could we Aa?)e seen ? 

) Could ye Aa?)e seen? 
Could you AatJd seen ? 
Could they AatJe seen? 



• Let the PupU give the other Modes and Tenses of this Verb 
-refening to pp. 142-3 for corresponding declarative forms. 
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EZEBCISES. ' 

Let the Pupils give the Class, Voice, Mode, Tense, Person, and 
Number of the following Verbs — and complete the Sentences : 



1. — am writing a letter. 
2. — are reading poetry. 
3. — didst see the eclipse. 
4. — had known duty. 
5.— may feel the worm. 
6. — ought to study. 
7.— couldst have favored him. 
8. — thou love me. 

17. — wilt have returned my books. 

IS.^^all have returned from Europe. 



9. — couldst love to study. 
10. — ^has walked to Boston. 
11. — ^hast wandered from home. 
12.-^hall learn wisdom. 
13. — ^will improve in writing. 
14.— could recite lessons. 
15. — canst be false to any man. 
16. — wish to see home. 



(n.) 

Repeat the First Persop Singular of each Mode and Tense of 
the following Verbs : 



Am, 


Eat, 


Neglect, 


Receive, 


Arise, 


Fly, 


Need, 


Reject, 


Begin, 


Go, 


Owe, 


Select, 


Blow, 


Hold, 


Ought, 


Squander, 


Come, 


Know, 


Practice, 


Yoke, 


Cut, 


Lay, 


Purchase, 


Touch, 


Do, 


Lie, 


Quiet, 


Use, 


Drink, 


Make, 


Qualify, 


Wish. 



Repeat the Third Person Plural of the same. 

(ni.) 

Let the appropriate Auxiliary Verbs be inserted in the blank 
spaces indicated. 

1. " Now the shades of night gone." 

3. " The bell's deep tones swelling." 

3. " The palace wrapped in flames." 

4. " How my heart encrusted with the world." 

5. " Everything in the life of such persons misplaced." 

6. " Science raise thee to eminence." 

7. " But I alone guide thee to felicity." 

8. " Ten years I allQt to the attainment of knowledge." 

9. " A chieftain's vengeance thou feel." 

10. " The injuries of Fortune not affect the mind." 
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{TV.) 

Let two Auxiliary Verbs be inserted in the following Sentences : 

1. John not gone to the river. 

2. ]We finished our task at five. 

3. The earth dissolved like snow. 

4. How we reconciled ? 

5. Who thought it ? 

6. You -: — fetigued. 

7. He — — not '■ frightened. 

8. You brought my lettera. 

9. The boy been injured by it 

10. No doctor made that man welL 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Rem. — The following are the Irregulab and the REDTJin>A2!rr 
Verbs of the English language. 



Present. 



Past. 



Present Participle. Past PartidpU, 



Abide abode, 

Am or be was, 

Arise ..arose, 

Awake awoke or awaked, 

Bear bore or bare, 

Bear, to sus- 1 ^;;,^ ^, y,„,^ 
tain jboreorbare, 

Beat beat, 

Begin began or began. 

Behold beheld, 

Belay belayed or belaid. 

Bend bent or bended. 

Bereave bereft or bereaved. 

Beset ...beset. 

Beseech besonght or beseechcd,* 

Bet bet or betted. 

Betide betided or betid,* 

Bid bade or bid, 

Bind bound. 

Bite bit. 

Bleed bled. 

Blend blended or blent. 

Bless blessed or blest. 

Blow blew or bio wed, 

Break broke. 

Breed bred, 

Bring brought, 



abiding abode or abided.* 

being been. 

arising arisen. 

awaking awoke or awaked. 

bearing bom. 

bearing ...;.. . .borne, 

beating beaten or beat. 

beginning begun. 

beholding beheld. 

belaying belayed or belaid. 

bending bent or bended. 

bereaving bereft or bereaved. 

besetting beset. 

beseeching besonght or beseeched.* 

betting bet or betted.* 

betiding betided or betid. 

bidding bidden or -bid. 

binding .bound. 

biting bitten or bit. 

bleeding bled. 

blending blended or blent 

blessing blessed or blest. 

blowing blowed or blown. 

breaking broken. 

breeding breed. 

bringing brought. 



* Obsolete forme. 
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Present. Past. 

Build bnilt or builded/ 

Bum barned or barnt. 

Buret ..... burst or bursted,* 

Buy bought. 

Cast cast. 

Catch caufi^ht or catched,* 

Chide chid. 

Choose chose. 

Cleave ..clove or cleft. 

Cleave .....;.. cleaved or clave, 

Cling clung, 

Clothe clothed or dad. 

Come came, 

Cost cost. 

Creep crept or creeped,* 

Crow crowed or crew. 

Curse cursed or curst,* 

Cut cut. 

Dare dared or durst. 

Deal dealt or dealed,* 

Dig dug or digged,* 

Dive dived or dove, 

Do.... did. 

Draw drew. 

Dream dreamed or dreamt. 

Dress dressed or drest. 

Drink drank, 

Drive drove, 

Dwell dwelt or dwelled,* 

Eat ate or eat,* 

Fall fell, 

Feed....: fed, 

Feel felt. 

Fight fought, 

Find found, 

Fleo fled. 

Fling flung, 

Fly flew. 

Forbear forbore, 

Forget forgot or forgat. 

Forsake forsook. 

Freeze ...... . .froze or freezed,* 

Geld gelded or gelt,* 

Get got or gat,* 

Gild gilded or gilt, 

Girt girded or girt. 

Give erave. 

Go went. 

Grave graved. 

Grind groundi. 

Grow. ff»w. 



Present Participle. Past Participle, 

building built or buUded.* 

burning burned or burnt. 

bursting burst or bursted.* 

buying bought. 

casting cast. 

catching caught or catched.* 

chiding chidden or chid. 

choosing chosen. 

cleaving cloven or cleft, 

cleaving ........ cleaved. 

clinging clung. 

clothing clothed or clad. 

coming come, 

costing cost. 

creeping crept or creeped.* 

crowing crowed. 

cursing. cursed or curst.* 

cutting. cut. 

daring dared or durst. 

dealing dealt or dealed.* 

digging dug or digge-d.* 

diving dived or diven. 

doing done. 

drawing drawn. 

- dreaming dreamed or dreamt. 

dressing dressed or drest. 

drinking drunk or drank. 

driving. driven. 

dwelling dwelt or dwelled.* 

eating eaten or eat.* 

falling fallen. 

feeding.. ..fed. 

feeling. felt. 

fighting fought. 

finding. found. 

fleeing ifled. 

flinging flung. 

flying... flown. 

forbearing forborne. 

forgetting. forgotten or forgot. 

forsaking forsaken. 

freezing frozen or freezed.* 

gelding gelded or gelt.* 

getting got or gotten.* 

gilding gilded or gilt. 

girding .girded or girt. 

giving. given. 

going gone. 

graving graved or graven. 

grinding ground. 

growing. grown. 
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Present. Fast. 

Hang .hung or hanged, 

Have had, 

Hear heard. 

Heave heaved or hove,* 

Hew hewed. 

Hide hid, 

Hit hit. 

Hold....'. held. 

Hurt hart, 

Keep kept. 

Kneel kneeled or knelt. 

Knit knit or knitted. 

Know knew. 

Lade laded. 

Lay laid or layed, 

Lead led, 

Lean leaned or leant. 

Leap leaped or leapt. 

Learn learned or learnt, 

Leave left. 

Lend lent, 

Let let. 

Lie lay. 

Light lighted op lit. 

Lose lost. 

Make .made, 

Mean meant or meaned,* 

Meet met, 

Mow mowed, 

Mnlct mulcted or mulct,* 

Outdo outdid. 

Pass passed or past. 

Pay paid or payed,* 

Pen penned or pent,* 

Plead pled or pleaded. 

Prove proved, 

Put put. 

Quit quitted or quit, 

Eap rapped or rapt, 

Read read. 

Rend rent. 

Rid rid. 

Ride rode. 

Ring rung or rang. 

Rise rose. 

Rive rived. 

Roast roasted or roast, 

Rot rotted. 

Run ran or run, 

Saw sawed. 

Say said. 



Present Participle, Past ParUdpU, 

hanging hung or hanged. 

having had. 

hearing heard. 

heaving heaved or hoven.* 

-hewing hewed or hewn. 

hiding hidden or hid. 

hitting hit. 

liolding held or holden.* 

hurting. hurt 

keeping kept. 

kneeling kneeled or knelt. 

knitting knit or knitted. 

knowing known. 

lading laded or laden. 

laying laid or layed.* 

leading led. 

leaning leaned or leant. 

leaping leaped or leapt. 

learning learned or learnt. 

leaving left. 

lending lent. 

letting let. 

lying ....lain. 

lighting lighted or lit 

losing lost. 

• making made. 

meaning meant or meaned.* 

meeting met. 

mowing mowed or mown. 

mulcting mulcted or mulct* 

outdoing outdone. 

passing passed or past 

paying paid or payed. * 

penning penned or pent* 

pleading pled or pleaded. 

proving proved or proven. 

putting put 

quitting quitted or quit 

rapping rapped or rapt- 
reading read. 

rending rent. 

ridding rid. 

riding rode or ridden. 

ringing rung. 

rising risen. 

riving riven or rived. 

roasting roasted 07 roast 

rotting rotten or rotted. 

running run. 

Bawing sawn or sawed. 

eajring said. 
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Present. Past 

See saw, 

Seek Bonght, 

Sell sold. 

Send sent, 

Set set, 

Shake shook or shaked,* 

Shape shaped. 

Shave phaved. 

Shear sheared. 

Shed shed. 

Shine shone or shined. 

Show showed. 

Shoe shod. 

Shoot shot. 

Shred shred. 

Shrink shmnk, 

Shut shat. 

Sing song or sang. 

Sink sunk or sank, 

Sit sat, 

Slay slew. 

Sleep slept. 

Slide slid. 

Sling slang, 

Slink slunk. 

Slit slitted or slit, 

Smell smelled or smelt. 

Smite smote. 

Sow sowed, 

Speak spoke or spake, 

Speed sped. 

Spell spelled or spelt. 

Spend spent. 

Spill spiUed or spilt. 

Spin spun. 

Spit spit or spat,* 

Split split. 

Spoil spoiled or spoilt. 

Spread spread. 

Spring sprung or sprang. 

Stand stood. 

Stave stove or staved. 

Stay staid or stayed,* 

Steal stole, 

Stick stuck. 

Sting stung, 

Stink stunk or stank,* 

Stride strode or strid, 

Strike struck. 

String strung or stringed. 

Strive strove, 



Present Participle, Past PartidpU* 

seeing seen. 

seeking sought. 

selling. sold. 

sending sent. 

setting set. 

shaking shaken or shaked.* 

shaping shaped or shapen. 

shaving shaved or shaven. 

shearing sheared or shorn. 

shedding shed. 

shining shined or shone. 

showing. showed or shown. 

shoeing shod. 

shooting shot. 

shredding shred. 

shrinking shrunk. 

shutting. shut. 

singing sung. 

einking sunk. 

sitting sat. 

slaying slain. 

sleeping slept. 

sliding slidden or slid. 

slinging slung. 

slinking slunk. 

slitting slitted or slit 

smelling smelled or smelt. 

smiting smitten or smlt. 

sowing sowed or sown. 

speaking spoken. 

speeding sped. 

spelling ppelled or spelt. 

spending spent. 

spilling spilled or spilt. 

spinning spun. 

spitting spit. 

splitting split. 

spoiling spoiled or spoilt. 

spreading spread. 

springing sprung. 

standing stood. 

staving stove or staved. 

staying staid or stayed.* 

stealing stolen. 

sticking stuck. 

stinging stung. 

stinking stunk. 

striding stridden. 

striking struck or stricken. 

stringing. stnmg or stringed. 

striving striven. 
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Present. Past, 

Strow Btrowed, 

Swear swore, 

Sweat sweated or sweat 

Sweep swept, 

Swell swelled, 

Swim swain, 

Swing swnng. 

Take took. 

Teach. tanght, 

Tear tote. 

Tell told. 

Think thought. 

Thrive thrived or throve. 

Throw threw or throwed. 

Thrust thrust. 

Tread trod. 

Wake waked or woke, 

Wax waxed, 

Wear wore. 

Weave wove, 

Wed wedded or wed, 

Weep wept. 

Wet... wet or wetted, '. 

Whet whetted or whet. 

Win won, 

Wind wound or winded,* 

Work worked or wrought. 

Wring wrung or wringed. 

Write wrote. 



Present Partidple, Past Participle, 

Btrowing strowed or strown. 

swearing sworn. 

sweating sweated or sweat. 

sweeping. swept. 

swelling swelled or swollen. 

swimming. swam. 

swinging swung. 

taking. taken. 

teaching taught. 

tearing torn. 

telling told. 

thinking thought. 

thriving ' thrived or thriven. 

throwing thrown or throwed< 

thrusting thrust. . 

treading trodden or trod. 

waking waked or woke. 

waxing waxed or waxen. 

wearing worn. 

weaving woven or wove. 

wedding. wedded or wed. 

weeping wept. . . 

wetting wet or wetted. 

whetting whetted or whet. 

winning won. 

winding wound or winded. 

working worked or wrought. 

wringing wringed or wrung. 

writing. written or writ. 



Obs. 1. — ^Words in the above list, marked with a (*), are not 
much used by modem writers. 

Obs. 2. — A Verb often has a Preposition or other prefix placed 
before it; the conjugation, however, remains the same. 

Examples. 

Take took taken. 

ifi^take mistook mistaken. 

^ertake overtook overtaken. 

Misunder^tBaid misunderetood misunder&tood. 

Bem. — The class should repeat this list in coiicert—pretxmg to 
each Verb one of the^ Personal Pronouns. For the Third Person 
a Noun may be used — thus : . . 

I write I wrote I have written having written. 

You tread you trod you have trod having trod. 

He sweeps he swept he has swept having swept. 

John does John did John has done having done. 

Men sit men sat.. men have sat having eat. ■ 

Some hear some heard some have heard having heard. 

They see they saw they are seen being seen. 
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To the Transitive Verbs, Objects raay be attached — thus : 

We Mw wood we sawed wood we have sawn wood. 

Birds baild nests birds built nests birds have bnilt nests. 

Jotin writes letters. . ; . . . John wrote letters . i . .John will write letters. 
Thoaseestme ...: thou sawestme thou wilt see me. 

Other variations in these concert exercises may be profitable — 
such as placing the words now^ to-day ^ ejtc, after the Present — ye«- 
terday, etc., after the Past Tense— and heretofore^ recsnUy^ etc:^ after 
the Prior Present — thus : 

I begin to-day I began yesterday I have begun recently. 

The wind blows now the wind blew then . . . .the wind has blown often. 

The bell rings often the bell rang lately the bell will ring to-morrow. 

William writes now William wrote then .... William will write often. 

Unipersonal Verbs. 

Def. 150. — A Unipersonal Verb is a Verb used only 
as the Predicate of the Indefinite Pronoun " itJ^ 

Examples.— It snows.— It rains.— It seems.-r^It becomes.— It behooves.— It is 
evident. 

Methinks is an anomalous form of the Verb think. 

Exercises tor Review. 

Rem. — Let the Pupil give the Voicey Mode, Tense, Person, and 
Number of the Verbs in the foHowing Sentences : 

1 . Science strengthens mind. 20. Thon canst not have been understood, 

2. 2)0 you <fe« the large ehip traversing 21. Sevastopol could not have been 

the ocean by the force of the wind? taken. 

8. William has visited Europe. 22. Meteors might liave been seen, 

4. Have we exercised dis^cretion ? 23. What should have been done t 

5. I, John, saw these things. 24. Who can he trusted t 

6. Bid Washington secfure renown ? 25. Uave you been reading poetry t 

7. Ye had accomplished purposes. 26. Cora will he writing letters. \ 

8. I shaU understand you. 27. Stephen could not have been giving 

9. Will W&meT study Qreek J attention. 

10. Thon wilt not comprehend it. 28. J^hi Clara have been admitted t 

11. X% wiU have accomplished xaxis^. 29. Bo^% had been re(Ating\%9&wA, 

12. We may rtfceirc instruction. 80. ^%w{Uxio\. he enslaved. 

13. Canst thou guide Arcturus ? 31. Pupils might not have been giving 

14. ^Ao/;; William accompany ns ? attention. 

15. I u^ study Greek. 32. Caroline wiU have visited Syria. 

16. They are not appreciated. 33. ZT^ar me for my cause. 

17. Could it not he accomplished f 34. Be silent, that ye may hear. 

18. Mary might have heen misinformed. 35. Bid her give me new and glorione 
19.' Wisdom should he Tionored. hopes. 
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ADVERBS. 

Kbm. — As actions are modified by circumstances, and as qualities 
vary in degree, so words expressing actions, and words denoting 
qualities, are modified by other words, denoting Ume, place, degree, 
manner, cause, &c. Hence, 

Dep. 150. — ^An Adverb is a Word used to modify 
the Bignification of a Verb, of an Adjective, or of another 
Modifier. 

Obs. 1. — Adverbs may consist of Words, Plirases, and Sentences. 

E2UUHFLES. 

1. Adverbial Wards.— The very best men sometimes commit fiiuUs. 

2. Adverbial Phrase.— *^ In the beginning^ God created the heayen and the 
earth." 

3. Adverbial Sentence.—'*' They kneeled btfore they fought J*^ 

Obs. 3. — Adverbial Words are of great utility in rendering the 
language concise and spirited. They are commonly substituted for 
Phi'ases. 

Examples. 
" Brilliantly" .... for. ..." With a brilliant appearance." 

" Solemnly" for " In a solemn manner." 

*' Vainly" for — ** In a vain attempt." 

" Here" for. ... "In this place." 

" Now" for . ..." At this time," 

1. " Brilliantly the glassy waters mirror back his smiles." 

2. " Solemnly he took the earthly state." 

3. " Vainly we offer each ample oblation." 

4. " Here sleeps he now^'^n thisplace^ at this time. 

5. " The waves are white below^'— below him. 

6. " Heat me these irons hot." Heat for me these irons hot. 

7. " Willie has come home— early''— at an early hour. 

Rem.— "Below"— "me"— "home"— and "early," are subsHhUed 
for Adverbial Phrases. [See Part I., pp. 23 and 173.] 

Obs. 8. — Words are also substituted for Adverbial Sentences. 

EzAXFLES.— 1. " While there, we visited the prison ;" for, while we were at 
Auburn^ we visited the prison. 
.. 2. " Then, when lam thy captive, talk of chains." 
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Obs. 4 — ^An Adverb often modifies a Phrase. 
Example.— We went almost to Boston. 

" To Boston" is an Adverbial Phrase, " Almost" is an Adverbial 
Word— used to modify the Adverbial Phrase " To Boston." 

Obs. 5. — The Words which Adverbs properly modify are some- 
times understood. 

ExAMPLB.—Thou canst bnt add one bitter woe 

To those £ ] already there. . . . wMch are there, 

OBa 6. — Adverbs sometimes take the place of Verbs, which they 
modify. 

Examples.—" Off^ qff^ I bid you." *' To armsP'' 

" Back to thy punishment, fiilse ftigitive T* 

Obs. 7. — Words generally used as Adverbs sometimes take the 
place of Nouns, and hence become Pwnouns. 

Examples.— 1. " Till then^^—tor, till that time. 

2. " From <A6r«"— for, from that place. 

8. " And I have made a pilgrimage from fary—Hosmer, 

4. " Oh, let the ungentle spirit learn from hence 

A small nnkindnesB is a great offense." 

Obs. 8. — ^Participles become Adverbs when they indicate the man- 
ner of an action, or modify a quality, o^ are substituted for an Ad- 
verbial Phrase. 

Examples.— 1. " 'Tis strange, ''t\% passing strange." 

5. '^A virtuous hoosehold, bnt MBoeeK^n^pobr." 

8. " The surging billows and the gamboling storms 

Come, crouching, to his feet." in a grouching attitude, 

[P. 183, Obs. 9.] 

Obs. 9. — A few Words, commonly used as Prepositions, are some- 
times used Adverbially. 

Examples.— 1. " Thou didst look down upon the naked earth." 
2. " And may at last my weary age 

Find out the peaceful hermitage."— Jfi/^on. 

Classificatioj?- of Adverbs. 

Rem. — The classes of Adverbs ai*e very numerous. The follow- 
ing are the most important : 
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I. Of the Forms op Adverbs. 
Obs. 10. — Some Words are used almost exclusively as Adverbs, 
and are generally Primitive Words, 

Examples.— Even— here— now— not— then— there. 

Obs. 11. — ^But most Words used as Adverbs are Derimitve Words — 
then* Radicals being used commonly as Nouns or as AdjecU'oes. 

Examples.- 1. From iVoww«.—-4/wayp—night/y—honriy— aloft— ashore. 
2. From <4<^*ecrtre».—BrilllanUy—right/y—8ofWy— virtuously. 

Obs. 12. — ^Many Words, commonly used as Noi^is, Adjectives, 
Prepositions, etc., become Adverbs hy representation or substitution. 
Examples.— 1. " William rises «ar/y"^a<a» car/y A<wr. 

2. " You have come too tote"— a< too late a day, 

3. " Warner will come lwm^''—to his home. 

4. *' He will return io-morrow^^—on the morrow. 

5. " The captain had gone below''^— below deck. 

6. " Is the agent within r'— within the house, 

[See page 22, Obs. 2.] 

II. Of the Functions of Adverbs. 

Prik. — Adverbs are commonly divided into two pri- 
mary classes : 

1. Adverb« of Manner, and 

2. Adverbs of Circumstance, 

Def. 151.— Adverbs of Manner are those which 
ask or answer the question, ITotv ? 

Obs. 1. — ^Adverbs of Manner are such as indicate — 

1. Affirmation. — Ay— certainly — doubtless — surely — ^verily, etc. 

2. Doubt. — ^Perchance — perhaps — possibly, etc. 

3. Mode. — Aloud — asunder — ^how — so — together — thus, etc. 
4 Negation. — Nay — ^not — never. 

Obs. 2. — ^Phrases and Sentences often indicate the manner of an 
aet, and are therefore Adverbials. 

Examples. 
Phrases.^1. " God moves in a mysterious way.^^—Howf 
2. " Silence now 

Is hrooding like a gentle spirit o'er How f 

The sttU and pulseleeB world." 
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SmUncet.—Z. *^He died at he lived— a, devotee of mammon." 

4. " There are departed beings that I have loved as I never again 
shall love in this world,'\. . .How f 

Dep. 152.— Adverbs of OiFcmnstance are such as 
ask or answer the questions, When? Wlieref Whither? 
Wlience? Hotomuch? Why? — indicating Time, Place, 
Degree, Cause. 

I. Of Time. 

Def. 153. — All Words used to ash or to answer the 
questions, " When f " or " Hoio often f" are properly 
called Adverbs of Time. 

Examples.— 1. iV««en<.— Instantly— now— presently—yet, etc. 

2. Pa*^.— Already— heretofore— hitherto— lately. 

3. .FWwr«.— Henceforth— hereafter— soon, etc. 

4. u4ft«rfwfe.— Always— ever— never, etc. 

5. ^€peafe<f.—Continaally—often— rarely— sometimes. 

Obs. 1. — ^Phrases and Sentences also perform the office of Ad" 
verbs of TimSy whenever they ask or answer the questions^ when f — 
Tuno often? — how long? 

EXAHFLBS. 

Phrases.— 1. " In the beginning^ God created the heaven and the earth." 

2. " The Christmas rose is in bloom during the month of Janu- 

ary,'^ How long? 

3. " At midnight^ in his guarded tent^ 

The Turk was dreaming.'* .... dreaming-wA^ T— where t 
Bentenees. — 1 *' And as Jesus passed by^ he saw a man who was blind" .... saw 
a blind maiL—whenf 
6. " I think of the friends who had roamed with me there. 

When the sky was so Uue^ and the flowers were sofalr,^\,,, 
roamed with me— when? 

II. Of Place. 

Def. 154.— All Words used to ask or to answer the 
questions. Where? Whither? or Whence? are classed as 
Adverbs of Place. 

ExAMFLEB.— 1. In a P^oce.— Here— there— where t etc. 

2. TV) a P/a«.— Hither— thither— whither t etc. 
8. i^rom a Pto<?tf.— Hence— thence— whence t etc. 
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Obs. l.^Most Adverbs of Place are in the form oiPhraaa. 
Examples.— Mary went 



in the cars, 
from Rochester, ' 
through New York, 
to Norfolk, 
tto Baltimore. 



Obs. 2. — And many Adverbs of Place are in the form of Sentences 
EiLAMFLB.—" Where wealth and freedom reign, contentment fails." 

III. Of Degree. 

Def. 155. — Words which ask or answer the questions. 
How much ? How far 9 To what extent 9 are classed as 
Adverbs of Degree. 

Examples.— Altogether — hardly — little — much— quite— merely — so— too- 
very, etc. 

IV. Of Cause. 

Def. 156. — Words used to ask or to answer the qnes- 
tions, Wliy? Wherefore? etc., are classed as Adverbs 
of Cause. 

Examples.— Accordingly— consequently— hence— therefore— wherefore, etc. 
" Let others brave the flood in quest ofgain^ 

V. Ikterrogatives. 

Def. 157. — Adverbs used to ask questions are called 
Interrogative Adverbs. 

Examples.— Tfifeer* have you been 7— Sow can we escape t 

Obs. — Interrogative Adverbs are found in each of the above 
classes. 

Modification?- of Adverbs. 

Prin. — Some Adverbs are modified, like Adjectives, by 
Comparison, 

Examples. 

Pw. Comp. Supeti, 

1. By we of Suffixes Soon Sooner Soonest. 

2. ** ' " Auxiliary Adverbs Wisely i/ore wisely... ifo*^ wisely. 
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An Adverbial Element 
may conslBt of 



Eecapitulatioit. 



A Word. 



A Phrase. 



A Sentence. 



Classes. 



of Manner. . 



of Circumstance - 



Affirmation. 
Doabt. 
Mode, or 
Method. 
.Negation. 

Time. 
Place. 
Degree. 
Cause. 



Questions for Review. 

PAGK 

159. What is an Adverb? See Def 150. 

The Adverbial Element may consist of what ?..-.See Obs. 1. 
Make a Sentence having an Adverbial Word. 

" " Phrase. 

" " " " Sentence. 

What effect have Adverbial Words on style ?. . .See Obs. 3. 
Adverbial Words are often substituted for what ? See Obs. 3. 

160. What Class of Elements do Adverbial Words 

often modify ? See Obs. 4. 

Words geoerally used as Adverbs are often sub- 
stituted for what? See Obs. 7. 

When do Participles become Adverbs ? See Obs. 8. 

161. What is said of the Forms of Adverbial Words? See Obs. 10, 11. 
What is said of Adverbial Words by representa- 
tion? See Obs. 13. 

What are the two General Classes of Ad verbs?.. See Prin. 

What is an Adverb of Maimer? See Defl 151. 

What Sub-classes of Adverbs of Manner ?. See Obs. 1. 

Make a Sentence having an Adverb of Affirmation, 

" " " " D<mbt. 

" " " " Manner, 

" " Negation, 

** " " a Phrase Adverb of Manner. 

" " "a Sentence Adverb of Manner. 

163. -What is an Adverb of Oircumstance ? See Def. 153. 

What Subclasses have Adverbs of Circumstance ? 

What is an Adverb of Time ? See Def. 153. 

Make a Sentence having an Adverb of Time. 

" " " a Phrase Adverb of Time. 

" " " a Sentence Adverb of Time. 
What is an Adverb of Place? See Def. 154. 
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PAGE 

159. Make a Sentence having a Word Adverb of Place. 

" " " a Phrase Adverb of Place. 

" . " ** a Sentence Adverb of Place. 

160. What is an Adverb of Qegree ? See Def. 156. 

Make a Sentence having a Word Adverb of Degree. 

" " " a Phrase Adverb of Degree. 

" " " a Sentence Adverb of Degree. 

What is an Adverb of Cause ? See Def. 157. 

Make a Sentence having a Word Adverb of Cause. 

" " " a Phrase Adverb of Cause. 

" " " a Sentence Adverb of Cause. 

What 13 an Interrogative Adverb ? See Def. 158. 

Make a Sentence having an Interrogative Adverb of Manner. 

II a li 11 14 TmiQ. 

a ii ii a 14 -pifkCQ, 

<i II II II <« Degree. 

" 41 II II II Cause. 

In what respects are some Adverbs modified ? 

Exercises. 

^* Let the following Adverbs be classified and their Modifica- 
tion given : 

How, Already, In a moment, 

Not, Quickly, In flower. 

There, Vilely, 0*er the ruins. 

Soon. Eagerly., ; At home. 

^* Let the Adverbial Words, Phrases, and Sentences, in the 
following Examples, be pointed out and parsed after the following 

Model. 
1. " E'en now^ where Alpine solitudes ascend^ 
I Bit me down^ apen^ve hour to spfind ; 
And placed on high, above the storm's career^ 
Look d&wnward, where a hundred realms appear.** 

Now Modifies " sit"— denoting time ; hence, an Adverb. 

^tudM Mcrad^.^^.\" j-^odifies " eit"-denotingp/a« ; hence, an Adverb. 

Down Modifies " sit"— denoting place ; hence, an Adverb. 

'^epIndT!..**.^'?!.!^ [Modifies *» 8it"-denotlng caww ; hence, an Adverb. 

On high Modifies " placed'*— denoting place ; hence, an Adverb. 

'^career**^ etorm's j. Modifies "placed"-denotingjotoce; hence, an Adverb. 
Downward...... ....Modifies "look"— denoting p/ac«; hence, an Adverb. 

^Sis^app'S?!^.*! [Modifies "look" -denoting pto(J«; hence, an Adverb. 
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%, " Earth keeps me Tiere 

Awhile ; yet I shall leave it, and shall rise 
On, fairer wings than thine^ to skies more dear. "^^ 

Here Modifies " keeps" — denoting place ; hence, an Adverh of Place. 

Awhile Modifies " keeps"— denoting time; hence, an Adverb of Time. 

On wings Modifies " rise" — denoting means ; hence, an Adverb of Means. 

C* On foirer wings than thine," is the Modified Adverb.) 
Than thine.. Modifies " fairer"— denoting degree; hence, an Adverb of Degree. 

To skies Modifies ** rise"— denoting jitoctf ; hence, an Adverb of Place. 

(" To skies more clear," is the Modified Adverb.) 
More Modifies " clear"— denoting degree ; hence, an Adverb of Degree. 

Obs. 1. — Let it be remembered that the term " Adverb" is ap- 
plied to a distinct element in the structure of Sentences — that the 
function of that element may be performed by a single Word or by 
a combination of Words, constituting a Phrase or a SerUence. In 
analyzing Sentences containing these three distinct forms of the 
Adverbial Element, we proceed according to the Models given 
above. But, 

Obs. 2. — The Words composing an Adverbial Phrase or Sentence 
have also their distinct indimdual offices. Thus, the Adverbial 
Phrase, " Above the storm's career," consists of a Preposition^ (above) 
— an AdjeeUvej (the) — an AcfjeeUvCy (storm's) — a Noun, (career). 

So also the Adverbial Sentence, " Where a hundred realms ap- 
pear," consists of a Conjunction^ (where) — ^an Adfjectixe^ (a) — an Ad- 
jectivej (hundred) — a Nifun^ (realms) — and a Verb, (appear). Hence, 

Obs. S.—In ProximcUe Analysis, it is sufficient to discuss the Ele- 
menta of Principal Sentences; while, in Ultimate Analysis, each 
separate Word composing an Element is to be parsed separately. 



PREPOSITIONS. 

Kemakk. — In the English language, two or more Words often 
combine to constitute an individual Element [See Def. 8] in the 
structure of Sentences. These combinations are generally intro- 
duced by Words used to show some relation of the words which 
follow to some preceding words. Hence, 

Def. 159. — A Preposition is a Word used to intro- 
duce a Phrase, showing the relation of its Object to the 
Word which the Phrase qualifies. 
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Obs. — A Preposition is generally an Element in a PhroM — ^not in 
a Sentence. Its office is : 

1. To introduce a Phrase. 

3. To indicate the office of its Phrase, by showing a peculiar re- 
lation of the words connected. 

The following Words are sometimes or generally used as Prepo- 
sitions : 

LIST. 

ia.) A " "Wild winds and mad waves drive the vessel a wreck,"*^ 

Abaft " The ropes were colled abaft the beamy 

Aboard " They came aboard shipy 

About " We walked about town.'*'* 

Above " There is a ferry above^tJiefaUs.^'' 

Across " Across the ocean came a pilgrim bark." 

Adown " He let fall a4own his silvery beard some tears." 

Afore "I took position afore the windlass.''^ 

(e.) After "He that cometh after me, is preferred before mo." 

Against "He that is not for me, is against mc." 

Along " Winds that run along the summits of their hills," 

Amid " We stowed them amidships.''' 

Amidst .. , ..." Amidst the mists, he thrusts his fists." 

Among "He became a great favorite among the boi/s.^^ 

Amongst. . . . " We made diligent search amongst the rnMlshJ** 

Anear " The last measure of misery anear us is seldom seen." 

Around " The chill dews of evening were falling around ww." 

(c.) As " That England can spare from her service such men as himJ" 

Aslant "It struck aslant the beam.''' 

Astride "He sat astride the beam.'^ 

At "He was at work at noon.'' 

Athwart " The dolphin leaped athwart her bows,^* 

(c.) Before '^ He stood before the people.''* 

Behind " She stood behind a rick of barley." 

Below " The captain was below decks.'' 

Beneath " Beneath the mouldering ruins." 

Beside . . . . 1 . " Beside its embers, red and clear." (By the side of.) 

Besides "There was a famine In the land, besides the first famineJ*^ 

(In addition to.) 

Between " Between whom, perfect friendship has existed." 

Betwixt " There is no difference betwixt them." 

Beyond " Beyond all doubt." " He lives beyond the lake." 

(c.) But "All went but me." 

By "To sail by Ephesus."—*' They stood by the cross.'* 

Concerning.." Concerning whom I have before written." 

Despite " He will rise to fame, despite all opposition." 

During " This has occurred many times during the year.'* 

(ft) Ere " And ere another evening'^s dose." 

Except " Except thefte bonds." 

Excepting. . . " Excepting that bad habit, the teacher was faultless," 

(ft) For , . " For me your tributary stores combine." 
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LI8T. 

From " Playful children, just let loose from school.''^ 

In ^' In dread, i/i cJang'er, and alone." 

Into " Into these glassy eyes put light." 

(a.) Like "An hour like this may well display the emptiness of 

human grandeur." 

Mauger " This, mauger aU the world, will I keep safe." 

(ad.) Near "His residence is near the church^ 

Next "Plural nominatives should be placed next their verbsJ*^ 

Nigh. "Come uot nigh me.'"' 

"Sotwith^Uiuding. .'' Not withstanding this, we remain Mends." 

Of " Of the arts of peaces 

{ad.) Oflf. ''ReftiUoff thebows.'' 

On " C?/i a 6«i of green sea-flowers." 

(a.) Opposite " Our friend lives opposite the ExchangeJ'^ 

Over " High o'er their heads the weapons swung." 

(a.) Past " We came p<w< -4t?o»." 

(a.) Pending "He remained at court, pending the negotiations,'*^ 

(a.) Per " Twelve hundred dollars per annum.'*'* 

(a.) Respecting " Nothing was known respecting himJ*'* 

Round "Ho went round the parish, making complaints." 

Sans " Sans teeth, sans eyes, sam taste, sans everything.''^ 

(c.) Since " Since Saturday he has not been seen." 

Save " All, save this little nook of land." 

(a.) Saving " With habits commendable, saving only ^i«— he chews 

tobacco." 
(fi.) Than " TJian whom npne higher sat." 

Till "He labored hard tiU noon.''* 

To "Wepurpose to go to Rochester Ui-^B.y.'*'* 

(a.) Touching " Totiching these tfiings, whereof I am accused." 

Towards " They returned towards evening.'^ 

Under " Then they went under the doud.'*'' 

Underneath " And underneath his feet, he cast the darkness." 

Unlike " Unlike aU that I had ever before seen." 

(c.) Until "We shall not return utUU Saturday. '* 

Unto " Unto him who rules the invisible armi es of eternity." 

Up " The whole fleet was sailing up the river."** 

Upon "He stood upon the highest peak."" 

Versus " John Doe versus Richard Roe.'' 

Via " This stage is for Bufflalo, via Batavia.'^ 

With " With cautious steps and slow." 

Within " Peace be within these walls." 

Without " Without it, what is man ?" 

Rem. — ^Words marked (a.) are also used as Adjectives. 

Words marked (c.) are also used as Conjunctions. 
Words marked (ad.) are also used as Adverbs. 

Obs. 1. — The following Words, when used together, are often 
called Double Prepositions : 

Aboard of. "We could not get aboard of her." 

According to ..." He came according to agreement," 
As for " As for me and my house." 
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As to " u4* to that^ I have nothing to say." 

But for "And but for these vile guna^ ho would have been a 

soldier." 

Contrary to "He came contrary to expectation^ 

Devoid of " You live devoid of peace." 

From among " From among thousand celestial ardors,^^ 

From between. . " He came from between the lakes^ 

From off " This lady-fly I take from off the grassJ*'' 

From under .,..** He rushed from under the falling tower." 

Instead of " Instead of, the thorn shall come up the fir." 

In lieu of. " She has that sum in lieu of dower J*"* 

Out of " Out of the cooling brine'to leap." 

Over against. ..." Every one worked over against his own Aoww." 
Previous to " Previous to this, his character had been good." 

Obs. 2.-— Most of these, however, may be resolved into separate 
Words— making complex Phrases. 

EzASfFLES.^l. Aboard of— on board of. 

He came on board of the ship. 
2. From between. 

Ho came from [his home, situated] between the lakes. 
8. Instead of— in place of. 

In the stead [place] of the thorn. 
4. Previous to— previously to. 

Previous/^ to this his character had been good. 

Rem. — A few other words are sometimes used as Prepositions. 

Obs. 8. — ^The antecedent term of relation — ^the word which the 
Phrase, introduced by a Preposition, qualifies — may be 

A Noun. — The house of God. — The land of the blessed. 

A Pronoun. — Who of us shall go ? — I care not which of you. 

An Adjective. — It is good for nothing. 

A Verb. — ^We love to study. — We delight in improvement 

A Participle. — Jumping from a precipice. — " Hushing through 

the valleys." 
An Adverb. — " He is too wise to err, and too good to be unkind." 

Obs. 4. — A Preposition commonly indicates the office of the 
Phrase which it introduces. 

lUj on, under, above, etc., indicate a relation of place, including 
the idea of rest 

i in the hall, 
EzAi[FLB8.~William*8 hat is k on the stool, 

j| under the table. 
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From^ tOy intOy through, out of, etc., indicate a" relation of piace^ 
with the idea of motion, 

J from New York, 
to BoBton, 
through Springfield. 

Of, generally indicates a relation oi possession. 
Example.—" The l&y of the last mirutreT^— -the last minstrers lay. 

ASy likey than, etc., used as Prepositions, indicate a relation of 
comparison, 

ExAXFLBS.— 1. " It is not fit for such as as 

To sit witli rulers of tlie land."— W. Scott, 

2. " All great, learned men, like me. 

Once learned to read their A, B, C." 

8. " TJian whom, earth holds no better man." 

During y Ully sineCy etc., indicate a relation of time. 

Examples.— 1. " We have vacation during the whole month of JiUy,^ 

3. " Since Saturday .^ we have not seen him." 

But, as the kind of relation expressed by a given Preposition is 
not uniform, no perfect classification can be made. 

Obs. 5. — Prepositions are sometimes incorporated with their 
Objects. 

Examples.— I go a-^ing.—Ue fell asleep,— Come Orboard, 

Obs. 6. — ^Words commonly used as Prepositions are sometimes 
used in Predication with Verbs. 

Examples.— 1. Its Idle hours are o*«r. 

S. That was not thought of. 



For other observations on Prepositions, see Pabt III.— 
Prepositions. • 

Exercises. 
1. Where streams of earthly joy exhaustless rise. 

Of. Shows a relation of " streams" and " joy." Hence, a Pre- 
position. * 
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2. " r^gCy 

Meet for fainting pilgrrims.^'' 

For. Shows a relation of "meet" and "pilgrims" Hence, a 

Preposition. 

8. " On the plains, 

And spangled fields, and in the mazj vales. 
The living throngs of earth before Him fall, 
With thankftil hymns, receiving from His hands 
Immortal life and gladness." 

On Shows a relation of lexisUng understood, which qnalifies] 

" throngs" and " plains and fields." Hence, a Prepo- 
sition. 

In Shows a relation of [existing underatood, which qualifies] 

" throngs" and " vales." Hence, a Preposition. 

Of. Shows a relation of " throngs" and " earth." Hence, a 

Preposition. 

Before. .Shows a relation of " fall" and " him." Hence, a Prepo- 
sition. 

With. . .Shows a relation of [worshiping^ or some equivalent word 
understood, which qualifies] " throngs" and " hymns." 
Hence, a Preposition. 

tt^ Let the Pupils point out the Prepositions, with their several 
Antecedents and Objects, in the following 

Additional Examples. 

4. " The chief fault of Coleridge lies in the style, which has been justly ob- 
jected to, on account of its obscurity, general tur^dness qf diction, and a profti- 
sion (2^ new-coined double epithets." 

5. To him, who, in the love of nature,, holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 

A various LANGUAGE : 

6. For his gayer honrs 

She has a voice of gladness, and a biols 
And eloquence of beauty ; 

7. And she glides 

Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware. 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 

Rem. — ^It should be remembered that Prepositions comiect Words 
hy showing a relation. 

We have another class of Words, used simply to conned Words 
and Phrases similar in construction, and to introduce Sentences. 
Hence, 

Def. 160. — ^A OozOunction is a Word used to join 
Words, Phrases, and Sentences, or to introduce Sen- 
tences. 

ExAXFLBS.— Mary and Anna have perfect lesBons, becaitse they study dili- 
gently. • 

Rem. 1. — ^In this example, " and" connects "Maiy" and "Anna" 
-—two words having the same construction— and " because" intro- 
duces an Auxiliary Sentence. 

List. 
The following are the principal Words which are commonly 
used as Conjunctions : 



After,* 


Eitiier, 


Moreover, 


Than,* 


Agam, 


Else, 


Nay, 


That, 


Also, 


Except,* 


Neitiier, 


Then,* 


Although,* 


For,* 


Nor, 


Therefore, 


And, 


Furtiier, 


Now, 


Though,* 


As,* 


Furthermore, 


Notwithstandmg,* 


^ Thus, 


As well as,* 


Howbeit, 


Or, 


Unless* 


Because,* 


However,* 


Otherwise, 


When,* 


Before,* 


Howsoever,* 


Provided,* 


Wherefore, 


Being,* 


If,* 


Since,* 


While,* 


Besides, 


Inasmuch as,* 


So. 


Whilst, 


Botii, 


Lest,* 


StiU, 


Yet 


But, 


Likewise, 







Rem. 2;— a few other words are sometimes used as Conjunctions. 

Rem. 3.— The words in the above List, marked thus (*), com- 
monly introduce Auxiliary Sentences. 

Obs. 1. — Conjunctions used to introduce Auxiliaiy Sentences, 
and some others, constitute also an Index or type of the office of 
the Sentences which they introduce. 
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EzAXPLBS.— 1. " If he repent, forsrlve him." 

2. ** A9 yoa journey, sweetly sing." 

In these examples, " if" renders its Sentence conditional— ■''^ as" 
indicates that its Sentence ("you journey**) modifies "sing" in 
respect to foW. 

Note. — Whjen^ as, since, and many other Conjunctions used to 
introduce Auxiliary Sentences, are called, by some grammarians, 
CoTijunctive Adverbs. "And the rest will 1 set in order uhen 1 
come." We are told that " when," in the above example, is an Ad- 
vei'b of Time, relating to Ihe two Verbs, " will set** and " come.** 

We are also told (and properly) that " Adverbs of time are those 
which answer to the question wTienV^ 

But does " when,** in the above example, " answer the question 
when ?** Certainly not Then it can not fie an Adverb of Time. 
But the Auxiliary Sentence, " when 1 come,'* does answer the ques- 
tion " when^ It tells when " I will set the rest in order.*' Hence the 
Sentence, " when I come,** is an Adverb of Time ; and the Word 
" when** — ^used only to introduce that Sentence — connecting it to 
" will set,** is a Conjunction. [See the preceding observation.] 

Obs. 2. — A Word used chiefly to introduce a Sentence is there- 
fore a Conjunction. If the Sentence introduced by it is Auxiliaiy 
Adverbial in office, it may properly be called an Adverbial Con- 
juTiction. 

Let the Pupil remember that it is the Sentence that is Adverbial — 
not the Word used to introduce the Sentence. 

Obs. 3. — ^The Conjunction nor generally performs a secondary 

office — that of a negative Adverb. 

EzAHFLE.— '* Man wants bnt little here below, 
Ifdr wante that little long." 

In this example " nor** introduces the Sentence, and also gives 
it a negative signification. 

The Conjunction " lesf^ has sometimes a similar construction. 
EzAVPLE.— *' Love not sleep, lest thon come to poverty." 

Obs. 4.— Double Conjunctions.— Two Conjunctions are some- 
times used to introduce the same Sentence. 

BXAm^xs.— 1. " It eeems cts if they were inBtracted by some secret inetiuct." 
3. "■ And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreamv." 
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A9 though^ hut thatj and some other words, are often used as 
Doable Conjunctions. 

Obs. 5. — But^ when an Auxiliary Sentence precedes a Principal 
Sentence, the Conjunctions introducing them are not to be regarded 
as double, although they may be in juxtaposition. [See this Obs.] 

Obs. 6. — ^In addition to those Words properly called Conjunctions, 
we have other words used to introduce Sentences — as a secondary 
office. 

EzAMFLKS.— r. " The grave, that never spoke before, 

Hath found at length a tongue to chide.** 
2. " We are watchers of a beacon, 
Whose light mast never die." 

Rem. 1.—" That never spoke before," is an Auxiliary Sentence 
introduced by the word " that," 

The pri'Msi/pQl oflSce of "that" is 5t^»tonfo*?je— the Subject of 
"spoke." Its secoTidary office is Conjunctive — introduces its Sen- 
tence and connects it with its Principal. 

Rem. 2.— In Example 2, the Word " whose" has a Principal office — 
Adjunct of " light ;" and a secondary office — introduces its Sen- 
tence and connects it with its Principal. 

Alt Relative Pronouns serve the office of Conjunctions, in addi- 
tion to their Substantive office. 

[For other observations, the student is referred to Pabt IIL, 
Conjunctions.] 

exebcises. 

^^Ood created the heaven and the earthy 
" And". . . Connects " heaven" and " earth." Hence a Conjunction. 

*^ Temperance and frugality promote Tiealih and secure happiness.'''* 
" And". . . Connects " temperance" and " frugality." Hence, a Con- 
junction. 

" And".. .Connects " promote" and "secure." Hence, a ConjunC' 
tion. 
" And the eyes of tfie sleepers waxed deadly and chill.^* 
" And". . .Introduces a Sentence. Hence, a Conjunction. 
" And". . . Connects " deadly" and " chill." Hence, a Conjunction. 
•* And hoary peaks that proudly prop the skies. 
Thy dwellings are.''" 
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** And". . .Introduces a Sentence. Hence, a Conjuncticm. 
** That". . .Is the Subject of " prop." Hence, a Substantive. 

It also introduces its Sentence, and connects it with 
** peaks." 

" My heart is awed within me when I think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on 
In silence round m£." 

" Wlien"..Introduces the Auxiliary Sentence. Hence, a Conjunc- 
tion. 
*' Its Sentence is Adverbial in its office. Hence, an Ad- 
verbial Conjunction. 
" When" is not an Element—*. «., it bears no part in the 
structure of its Sentence. It is neither a Principal 
Part, nor an Adjunct ; it primarily connects : second- 
arUy, indicates the office of its Sentence. [See Obs. 1, 
above.] 

•• That". ..Is the subject of " goes." Hence, a Substantive— a Pro- 
noun. 
As a secondary office, " that" introduces its Sentence, and 
connects it with "miracle." Hence, a Conjunctive 
Pronoun. 

EXCLAMATION. 

Def. 161. — An Exclamation is a* Word used to ex- 
press a sudden or intense emotion. 

Obs. 1.— Exclamations may consist — 

1. Of Letters— as, 0/ Oh! Ah! Lo! 

2. Of Words— commonly used as Nouns, Adjectives, Yerbs, 

and Adverbs — ^as, Woe ! Strange ! Hark ! BeaUy / Be* 

hjcUd! Bhocking! 
8. Of Phrases— i?br»;iawi<?/ 
4. Of Sentences — " 0, Ephraim ! How can I give thee upP* 

Osa 2. — ^Exclamations are foUowed by — 

TTorcto— " O, Liberty I"—" Ah, the treasure r 
Phrases— ^^ O, for a lodge in some vast wilderness !" 
Sentences — ^** O, bear me to some solitary cell P* 

REM.-r-The term Excla7naiio7i, is preferred to Intetjection^ as being 
more appropriate to its office. 
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ExdUm^--^*^ to cry out" This we do with the use of Exclama- 
tions. 

IrUefject^^* to cast between." We very seldom east these words 
between others — they are generally placed btfore other words. 



WORDS OF EUPHONY. 

Def. 162.— a Word of Xhiphony is a Word used 
chiefly for the sake of sound, or to change the position, 
accent, or emphasis of other Words in a Sentence. 

BxAXPLBS.— 1. " I think there is a knot of you. 
Beneath that hollow tree.'* 

" TTier^' is used to allow the Predicate "w^' to precede its Sub- 
ject, " knoV^ In this Sentence it is not used Adverbially. 

8. " I sit iMtf down a penBlre hoar to spend." 

" Jfe** is used to throw the accent on the word " down.^ 

8. " These were thj charms, sweet Tillage I sports like these. 
With sweet successionf taught e'^en toil to please/* 

" IPerC is used to make " toil" emphatic. 

Obs. 1. — Words of Euphony are such as commonly belong to 
some other " part of speech." But they are properly called Words 
of Euphony when they do not perform their usual grammatical 
offices. They are, then, in their offices chiefly Rhetorical— being 
used) 

(1.) To render other Words emphatic. 
ExAXPLBS.— 1. ^^ Even in their ashes live their wonted fires.** 
2. " The moon hene^hs lost in heaven.** 

(2.) To change the position of the parts of a Sentence. 

ExAifPLES.^S. " TJtere are no idlers here.** 

4. " Now, tken^ we are prepared to take up the main question.** 

(3.) To preserve the rhythm in a line of poetry. 
EzAXPLBs.— 5. ** I sit m« down a pensive hour to spend.** 
6. " His teeth they chatter, chaUer still.** 

Rem. 1. — ^It is quite idle to call — as most grammarians do — the 
Word exen, in Example 1, an Adverb, modifying " live ;" for its 
sole office is to render the phrase '* in their ashes'^ emphatic. Such 
office is Ehetorical^not Grammatical. 
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Rem. 2.— To call the word " th&re^'* in Example 3, an " Adverb 
of Place," is manifestly absurd ; since the Verb " are" is modified 
by the Adverb " here," and hence can not, at the same time, be 
modified by a Word of directly the opposite signification. 

Rem. 3. — The same remark is also applicable to the word " then,^* 
in Example 4. 

Obs. 2.— Words are often transposed, lengthened, shortened, and in 
other ways changed for the sake of sound. [See " Euphony," in 
Part III.] 



WORDS VARYING IN THEIR 
ETYMOLOGY. 

Rem. 1. — Words are similar in OrthoSpy when they are pro- 
nounced with the same sound of the same letter. 

Examples.— 7%«re, their— aU, avDl~-€mt, aunt. 

Rem. 2. — They are similar in Orthography when they are formed 
by the same letters, similarly arranged. 

Examples.— 220a<f, read—exftract, extract^— tvind^ wind. 

Rem. 3. — They are similar in Etymology when they perform a 
similar office in the construction of a Phrase or of a Sentence. 

Rem. 4. — ^But it is plain that words similar in OrtiioCpy differ in 
their Orthography— and words of similar Orthography perform 
widely different offices in different connections. 

8t^ It should always he remembered by t7i>e PupU that the offioeb 
of a word — not its shape — determines its Etymology, 

Obs. — Among the Words of similar Orthography that differ in 
their Etymology are the following : 

A Adj Webster wrote a Dictionary. 

A Prep. . . .Wild winds and mad waves drive the vessel a wreck. 

Above . . . Prep .... He stands aiKyoe us. 

Above . . . Adv By the terms above specified. 

After Prep He that cometh after me is preferred before me. 

After . . . .Conj . . . .He came ctfter you left. 

After . . . . Adj He was in the after part of the sliip. 
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As Prep. . To redeem such a rebel as me.^Wesley. 

As Conj . . .Just as the twig is beut the tree^s inclined. 

As Adv .. .Nature, as far as art can do it, should be imitated. 

As Pron. . . Such as I have, give I unto thee. 

Before . . . .Prep. . .He stood be/ore the people. 
Before .... Conj . . . They kneeled b^ore they fonght. 

Both A4j .... Situated on both sides of the river. 

Both Pron. . . Lepidas flatters do^A— of both is flattered. 

Both Ck>nj . . .And now he is both loved and respected. 

But Prep. ..AUbutme were rewarded. 

Bat Copj . . .1 go— bid I return. 

But Adv.... If we go, we can du/ die. 

Bat y erb. . . I can not te< rc^oe at fSa unexpected prospeiitj. ^ 

Ere. 2¥ep... And tfrvanotfasrevenlng'd close. 

Ere ...... .Conj.. .And ere we could arrive [at] the point proposed. 

For Prep. . . They traveled for pleasure. 

For Conj . . .He can not be a scholar, /or he will not study. 

Like Prep. . .Nature all blooming like thee. 

Like Adj . . ..Like causes produce like effects. 

Like Verb. . .We like whatever gives us pleasnre. 

Like Noun . . We shall never see the like again. 

Near Adj . . . .At the near approach of the star of day. 

Near Prep ... We live near the springs. 

Near .Adv. . . .Books were never near so numerous. 

Near Verb.. .We shall near the light-house. 

Neither .. . A^ ... .He can debate on neither side of the question. 

Neither . . . Pron. . .We saw neither of them. 

Neither . . . Coi^ . . .The boy could ndther read nor write. 

Next Adj .... The next generation. 

Next Prep. . .Adjectives should be placed next their substantlvei. 

Off Adj . . . .The QJT ox should keep the furrow. 

Off Prep. . . WiUiam fell oj the load. 

Only Adj .... Love and love only is the loan for love. 

Only Adv. . . . Only observe what a swarm is running after her. 

Opposite. .Adj On the opposite bank of the river. 

Opposite. .Prep. . .We stood opposite the Exchange. 

Past AdJ ... .A past transaction. 

Past Prep ... It was past mid-day. 

Round Adj Like the routid ocean. 

Round .... Prep . . . Flung round the bier. 

Still Adj ... . Still waters reflect a milder light. 

Still Adv. . . .StiU struggling, he tries to stand. 

Still Conj . . . Still, the reflection hacT troubled me. 

Still Noun . .The loafer lounges about the still. 

Since Prep . . . Since yesterday, we have taken nothing. 

Since Couj. ..Since I can not go, I will be contented here. 

So Adj .... Solomon was wise— we are not so. 

So Adv. . . .So calm, so bright. 

So Conj ..." I'll say thee nay, so thou wilt woo." 

Than Conj . . .She is more nice than wise. 

Than Prep. . . Than whom, Satan except, none higher sat. 

Than Pron. . . We have more than heart can wish. 
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That A4] TAo^ book is miQ«. 

That EeL Pron. . ." Him IhoA cometh unto me, I will in no wise cast out.** 

That Pron. Adj . . . Forgive me my foal morder ? thai can not be. 

That Ck>nj I am glad ^Ao^ he has lived thus long. 

Then Adv Then^ when I am thy captive, talk of chains. 

Then Conj 7%6», TU look dik 

Then Pron Till<A«». 

TiU Prep They labored hard /iff night. 

TilL Ck>nj 710 1 come, give attention to reading. 

Till Noun He kept his mon^ in the tVl, 

Until Prep From mom, even uniXL night. 

Until CodJ ZTfi/tf the day dawn. 

What A^ At whjQJt hoar di&yoa arrive ? 

What Bel. Pron. . . WhaJt Beaeon weaves, by Passion is ondone. 

What Inter. Pron. . Wwl does it avail ? 

What Ezclam. What! is thy servant a dog? 

Within Prep .To inscribe a circle within a circle. 

. Within. . . .Adj Beceived on the wi^in bond, five hundred dollars. 

Obsebtatioks on some of the Fobeooino Wobds. 

As When this Word introduces a Sentence, it is properly called 

a Conjunction. 
Example.— "-A* ye jonmey, sweetly sing." 

When it introduces a Phrase, it is a Preposition, and is then 
generally equivalent to the Preposition for. 
EzAMPLXs.— 1. " He gave me this cu the latest news from the army.*' 

3. " I am always fearfhl lest I shoald tell yoa that for news 
with which yoa are well.acqoainted." 

The above examples clearly indicate that cm is sometimes a Prepo- 
sition. 

Bem. — ^Many grammarians insist that aSy in the above and simi- 
lar examples, "must be a Conjunction, because, in most cases, d 
connects words in a^f^position. 

The same is often true of other Prepositions. 
Examples.— 1. In the city of New York, 

3. " thy shadowy hand was seen 

Writing thy name of Death:'— PbOok, 

We do not claim that these examples contain words precisely in 
apposition— a« much so, however, as any words claimed to be con- 
nected by as. 

As is often used (by ellipsis of one or more words) as a Pronoun. 
[See Rem. on than below.] 

1. But.— This word, l&e most Conjunctions, is derived from a 
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Saxon Verb siguifying " ^ajccp^"— " set aside"— " faO," etc. [See 
WebsteT^s Improved Grammar,} 

In the list above given, the Word retains its original signification 
KSid office. 

Example.— "I can not but rejoice." 
EquivalerU.—I can not fail— omit to r^oice. 

2. But is also used instead of the words, if it were not^ or were it 
not 

Example.— "And Imt for these vile ^ns, he would himself have been a sol- 
dier." 

3. But sometimes supplies the places of a Belative Pronoun and 
a Negative Adverb. 

Example.— "I scarce can meet a monument but holds my younger." 
EquivcUent—l scarce can meet a monument that holds not my younger. 

Like. .When this word qualifies a Noun, it is an Adjective — when 
it represents its Noun, it is an Adjective Pronoun. But 
when it shows a relation of two words, it is a Preposition. 
Examples.— 1. " These armies once lived, and breathed, and felt like us." 
2. " Yet all great learned men, like me, 
Once learned to read their A, B, C." 

Than. . .This word always expresses comparison, and comparison 
implies a relation. When this relation is expressed by 
Words, than is a Preposition. When it is expressed by 
Sentences, and when Words, Phrases, or Sentences are 
merely connected by it, it is a Conjunction. The use of 
it as a Preposition is sanctioned by good authority, ancient 
and modem. 

Than always introduces a Word, a Phrase, or a Sentence, which 
constitutes a second term of a comparison of inequality. 
Examples.— 1. " She is more nice than wise." 
" Than" connects words, and is therefore a Conjunction. 

2. " TJian whom none higTier sat." 
" Than" introduces a Phrase, and is therefore a Preposition. 

8. " We have more ^^» heart could wish." 
" Than" is the object of " could wish," and introduces the Sen- 
tence which limits " more," hence— by virtue of the ellipsis— it is a 
Relative Pronoim. Supply the words sttppr^sed by ellipsis, and 
" tbaa" becoflftesa Pjre^^tiojft. 

8* 
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Obs. 1. — Many words are used as Prepositions or Conjunctions, 
according as they introduce Phrases or Sentences. 

EzAMPLEB.'!. John arrived before me. 
" Before me" . .Is a Phrase, used to modify " arrived ;" hence, Ad' 
verMaZ, 

" Before" Is a Preposition. 

2. John arrived b^ore I did. 
" Before I did". Is a Sentence, used to modify " an-ived ;" hence, 
AdoerhiaJl,, 

"Before" Is a Conjunction. 

8. John arrived as soon <u I. 

"As I" Is a Phrase used to modify " arrived ;" hence, Ad^ 

wrbial, 
4. John arrived as soon as I did. 

" As I did" Is a Sentence, used to modify ** arrived ;" hence. 

Adverbial, 

Obs. 2.— Of the many words thus used as Prepositions and Con- 
junctions, custom allows two — as and tJuxn — to be followed by 
Pronouns in the Nominative form, 

IXAAiFLES.-;-!. " Thou art wiser than I." 
2. »' Thou art as tall as L" 

Obs. 3. — But the Objective form is also used by our best writers. 

ExAWLES.— 1. "It is not fit for such as tM 

To sit with rulers of the land."— W, Scott, 
2. " Than wAowl none higher sat."— Jfi/ton. 

WoBTH. This word is a contraction of worthy ^ originally an 

Adjective, and commonly indicates value; — ^it 
often has the force of a Preposition. 
Example. —'* He possessed an estate worth five hundred pounds per annum.** 
Equivalent.—*^*- He has an annuity q^flve hundred pounds." 

Rem. — This word is used also as a Noun. 
Example.—" He was a man of great worthy 

Nor — composed of not and otJier — retains the offices of its ele- 
ments. 

Example.-" Nor will I at my humble lot repine." 

Here ** nor," being used to modify " repine"— is an Adverb of Ne- 
gation. But because it introduces a Saitenoe additional to a fbrmer 
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Sentence, it is a Conjunction : like many other Conjunctions, it in- 
dicates the office of the Sentence wliich it introduces, maMng it 
negative. 

Substitution of Elements. 

Obs. — ^In the structure of Sentences, an Element of one form is 
often substituted for that of another. 

1. A Letter is substituted for a Word, 
EzAXFLB.— 'Tis strange. 



( *T ^ ia strange ^ 

Rem. — Here ** 'T," as an Element in the Sentence, is a repre^enta- 
twe of " it," and is a Pronoun — Subject of the Sentence. Hence, 
in the Nominative Case. 

But " T," as an Element in the word " it," is a Letter—a Conso- 
nant—Mute — Subsequent to its vowel "/." 

2. A Word is substituted for a Phrase, 
ExAXFLB 1.— These crowd aroand to ask him of his health. 



These 



^.. . '"""* .) 



I 



"j~>^ ) ) 



RfiM. 1. — ^'* Around," as an Element of the Sentence^ is an Adverb 
of Place — being used as a representative of the Adverbial Phrase 
around Mm, 

" Around," as an Element of its Phrase^ is the Leader— a Prepo- 
sition—showing a relation of" crowd" to him understood. 
Example 3.~Aima has gone home. 



c 



A.nna 



[ has^gone } 


1 


X 


^v 


1 


hem. )) 


\ 


\.. 


*. X J J 



Rem. 2^.—" Home," as an Element in the Sentence, is an Adverb 
of Place — ^being used as a representaMve of the Phrase 1o her home, 

" Home," as an Element in its Phrase, is the Subsequent-^Word 
— Noun— Common— Objective Case— Object of to understood. 
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T^UJKn^ 8.— dan has eome to school early. 



Q Clara J(^ has^oome j 

•HxiCWS 



Rem. 3.—" Early " as an Element in the Sentence^ is an Adverb 
of Time— being used as a representative of the Phrase at an earlp 
hour, 

" Early/* as an Element in its Phrase, is an Adjunct—Word — 
Adjective — and limits hour understood. 

For further illustrations, see Obs. 1 and 2, page 22. 

Hem. — A careful examination of the genius of the English lan- 
guage will disclose the fact, that a great majority of words perform 
at the same time two or more distinct offices — as individual and as 
repre^sentative. The Bulb to be observed in parsing is, that a word 
should be parsed first according to its representative office in the Sen- 
tence, then according to its individtud office. 

Exercises ik the Aitalysis of Sentences. 
Rem. — ^Teachers will find the use of the blackboard of great ser- 
vice in the Analysis of Sentences and of Phrases. 

Of the many Models for Analysis, used by successful Teachers, 
the following are given, in addition to those found in Part I. 
FiBST Model. 
" An hour like this may well display the emptiness of hnman grandeur.** 

ZIJEMENTS. 

The Modified* Sviject An hour like this 

T?ie Pure SuhSect hour. 

The Logicdl^ Predicate { ""^deur^^^^ ^^ emptinesi of homtti 

The Modffiedi PrediccOe may well displi^r 

TJie Pure Predicate may display. 

The Modified O^ect the emptiness of human grandeur. 

The Pure Ol^ect , emptiness. 

▲DJITITCTS. 

oftfui^ject.,,., {uketM^::.\':::;:::.\\*::.\';::::::::::JrS^i. 

Of the Predicate well a Word. 

^-.. ^.. . (the a Word. 

Of the Object "j of human grandeur a Phrase. 

* Seerpege 81. t See page 8». 
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Second Kodsl. 
** How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood.** 
PrineipcU Elements. Modified Elements, Adjunct Elements. 

A**.... " Scenea**. ..The scenes of my chUdhood.. ] Sf^y ihiidhii^ 
J>^... "Aredear** .Are how dear to my heart .... |f2m/h;krt::::;S]S^ 
Thibd Hodel. 
" The lowing hxbd winds slowly o'er the lea.*' 

The Modified StOnject. The Modified PredieaU. 

" The lowing herd** ** winds slowly o'er the lea." 

Orammatie Suiject, Adjuncts, Orammatie Predicate. Adjuncts. 

h™>.... |,o^:::::::::::}wna» \J^^^^ 

Exercises ok the Chart. 

Rem. 1. — ^The following Exercises will exhibit the proper method 
of using the Chart in Etymological Parsing. 

Rem. 2. — ^If the large Chart is used, the attention of the whole 
Class should be directed to it — one of the students using a " pointer," 
as he repeats the construction of each word, according to the for- 
mulae given below. 

Rem. 3. — ^It is well for beginners in Etymological Parsing to have 
the Sentence to be parsed first placed in Diagram on the black- 
board. 

1. Animals ran. 



(^ Animals ^ ran ^ 



AwfmMia An Element in the Sentence— Principal Element— Subject 

—Word— Noun— Common— Masculine Gender— Third Per- 
son— Plural Nomber- NoMiNATmi Case. 

Bon An Element in the Sentence— Principal Element— Predi- 
cate— Ysbr— Indicative Mode— Present Tense. 

2. Mary is reading, 
(^ Mary \ l a , reading ^ 

Mary » . . . An Element in the Sentence— Principal Element— Subject 

—Word— Noun— Proper— Feminine Gender— Third Person 
— SiNOULAR Number— NoMiNATiTE Case. 

Is reading An Element in the Sentence— Principal Element— Predi- 
cate— Verb and Participle— Verb is in the Indicative 
Mode— Present Tense. 

Beading An Element in the Sentence— I^'Rincipal Element— nsed in 

Predicate with " is." > 
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8. Es might Jtaw been respected. 

He An MemeBt in the Sxntenob^Pbinctpal Elbment— Sxtbjbct 

—Word— Pronoun— PBRsoNAii—MASOULiNB Gender'-THiRD 
Person— Singular Number— Nominativb Case. 
Might have j An Element in the Sbntbncb— Principal Elbhbnt^Predi- 
been respected! cats— two Verbs and two Participles— Verb is in the Po- 
tential Mode— Prior Past Tense. 

4. His paMed hand waxed strong, 
hand ^waxed strongj 

His An Element in the Sentence— Adjunct— Primart— Word— 

Adjectivb—Specipting— Possessive. 
Palsied An Element in the Sentence— Adjunct— Primart— Word— 

Adjective— Verbal— Intransitive. 
Hand An Element in the Sentence— Principal Element— Subject 

—Word— Noun— Common— Neuter Gender- Third Person— 

Singular Number— NoMiNATrvE Case. 
Waxed strong. ..An Element in the Sentence— Principal Element— Predi- 
cate— Verb and Adjective— Verb is in the Indicative Mode 

—Past Tense. 
Strong. An Element in the Sentence— Adjective used in Pbbdioatb 

with " waxed." 

6. That good men sometimes commit faultSy can not he denied. 

(That) 
(^ men ^commit j[ flialts ) X .can be denied ^ 

\good) g^sit^o^ ^ yX^y^ 

Thai good men 1 An Element in the Sentence— Principal Element— Subject 

sometimes v _ _ „ _ 

commit fiiults, j —Sentence— Substantive— Simple— Transitive. 

Can bo denied... An Element in the Sentence— Principal Element- Predi- 
CATE— two Verbs and a Participle- Verb is in the Potential 
Mode— Present Tense. 

Not An Element in the Sentence— Adjunct— Primabt— Word- 
Adverb of Negation. 

6. He hears ihe thunder ere the tempest lower», 

C He ] ( ^ bears ][^thuDder^ 
C ere^ 
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He An Element in the SsifTBircB— Pbincipal Elbxekt— Subject 

-^WoBD— Pbonoun-'Psrsonax/— Masculins Gender— Thibd 
Person— SxNQULAB Number— Noionativx Case. 

Hears An Element In the Sbntbncs— Prikoipal Elsxent— Pbxdi- 

GATE- Verb- Iin>iOATi7B Mode— Present Tense. 

The An Element in the Sentence— Adjunct— Pbocabt—Wobi)— 

Adjective— SPEcirriNG— Pure. 

Thunder. An Element in the Sentekoe— Principal Element— Object 

—Word— Noun— CJoMMON— Neuter Gender— Third Person 
— SiMGiTLAR Number— Objective Case. 

Ere the tern- \ An Element in the Sentence— Adjunct— Pbixabt— Sex- 

pest lowers... ) tencb—Adterb— Intransitive. 

7. Too low they build who buUd beneath the »tar$. 



C 




Too An Element in the Sentence-Adjunct— Secondary— Word 

—Adverb— of Degree. 

Low An Element in the Sentence— Adjunct— PRniART-WoRD— 

Adverb— of Place. 

They An Element in the Sentence— Principal Element— Subject 

—Word— Personal— Masculine Gender— Third Person— 
Plural Number— Nominative Case. 

Build An Element in the Sentence- Principal Element—Predi- 
cate—Verb— Indicative Mode— Present Tense. 

Who build be-) An Element in the Sentence— Adjunct— Pbimart-Sentence 

neath the stars )— Adjective— Simple— Intransitive. 

Who An Element in the Auxiliary Sentence— Principal Element 

—Subject— Word— Pronoun— Relative— Masculine Gen- 
der— Third Person— Plural Number— Nominative Case. 

Build .An Element in the Sentence— Principal Element- Verb- 
Indicative Mode— Present Tense. 

Beneath the » An Element in the Sentence— Adjunct— Secondary— Phrase 

stars ) —Adverbial— Prepositional— Intransitive. 

Rem. — In the analysis of a Complex Sentence (see Obs. p. 62), an 
Auxiliary Sentence is found to perform an individual office, and 
accordingly it is parsed as one Etymologiodl Element of the Principal 
Sentence. Afl/cr it has been thus parsed, it should itself be an- 
alyzed, and the Words and Phrases of which it is composed be 
I)arsed according to their respective offices. The same remark is 
applicable to Phrases. [Sec Ex^xnse 7, above, and 2, below.] 
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8. ^^ JScaUng yonder pedk^ 

I saw an eagle wheeling near its brow** 

Scaling^ yonder) An Element In tte Sentxnos— an Abjukot— Prixabt— • 

I>eak. f Phbasb— Ai>jBCTiviB— pARTiciPiAir— Tbansititb. 

I An Element in the Ssntsnoe— Pbinoifai. Elbkent— Subjsot 

— Word— PROHOuif— Pbrsonal— Mascuunb Gender— Fbrot 

Person— SiNOXTLAB Namber— Objectivb Case. 
Saw .". . . An Element in the Sbntbncb— PriUcipai. Element— Prbdi- 

CATE— Verb— INDICATITB Mode— Past Tense. 
An An Element in the Sentence— an Ai>/unct-'Pbi](abt— Woan 

— Adjeotite— SPEcnrriNG— Pure. 
Eagle An Element in the Sentence— Pbinoipal Element— Object— 

WoRi>— Noun— Common— Masculine Gender— Third Person 

—Singular Nomberr-OBJECTivB Case. 
Wheeling near) An Element in the Sentence— an Adjunct— Pbdlart— 

its brow » Phrase— Adjectite— Participial— iNTRANSiTiYE. 

Near its brow .. .An Element in the Phrase— an Adjunct— Secondary— 

Phrase— Adterbial— Prepositional— Intransititb. 

Analysis of Phrases by the Chabt. 

EXSBCISES. 

1. In the beginning (a Prepositional Phrase). 
K beginning ) 

In An Element in the Phrase- Principal Element— the Lxaobb 

—a Preposition. 

The An Element in the Phrase— an Adjunct— Word— Adjective. 

Beginning An Element in the Phrase— Principal Element— the Sub- 

SEquENT— a Word— Noun— Object. 

2. " Scaling yonder peak'' (a Participial Phrase). 



^^ scaling"^ pealT^ 
^ yonder J 



Scaling An Element in the Phrase— Principal Element— the LbadUb 

•^^ PAJCTtOIFLB— TxAmrriTB. 
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Yonder An Element in the Phbask— an Adjukct— Wobd— ADJEcriTBi 

Peak An Element in the Phbabb— Principal Element— the Subsx- 

quENT— a WoRi>— Noun— Object. 

8. " The Ume hmirhg arriwcP^ {an Independent Phrase). 

Q time 3 

\ Tfag J [ having arrived) 

The An Element in the Phbabe— an A]>JUNOT—WoBi>—Ai>JBOTiTB. 

Time An Element in the Phbasx— Punoipal Element— the Leadeb 

— « Noun—Inixepxndent Case. 
Having ) An Element in the Phbasb— Pbinoipal Element— the Subse- 

arrived J ^uent— « Pabticiple— Intbanbitiye. 

4 To desUno many favors (an Infinitive Phrase). 



|to [ bestow"^ favow ) 



many j 

To. An Element in the Phrase— Principal Element— the Leader 

—a Preposition. 
Bestow An Element in the Phrase— Principal Element— a part of 

the SuB8E<)UENT— a Verb-^npinitivb Mode— Transitiyb. 

Many An Element in the Phrase— an Adjxtnot- Adjective. 

Favorg An Element in the Phrase— Principal Element— a part of 

the SxJBSEQUENT— Object— Word— Noun. 

Rem. — Exercises like the above are well calculated to prepare 
the Student for Exercises in Syntax ; and when he shall have 
learned the Kules of Syntax, he should combine the above Exercises 
with the application of those Rules. 
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PART III. 

SYNTAX. 



Rem.1.— In Part II. we have discussed Woiu>s considered as 
Elements of Language ; embracing, 

1. lihe CUudfeaUon of Words, according to their oJficeB. 

2. The Modification of such WordM as vary thdr /omw to cor- 

respond with changes in their offices. 

Hem. 2. — We have now to consider the BelcUions of the various 
Elements of Language to one another, in the construction of Sen- 
tences. 

Def. 163. — Syntax treats of the constmction of Sen- 
tences by determining the relation, agreement, and ar- 
rangement of Words, and of other Elements. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES AND FACTS 

To be noticed in the Analysis and Synthesis of Sentences 

and Phrases. 

' CLASSIFICATION. 

A Sentence is an assemblage of Words, so arranged as to express 
an entire proposition. 

L~Sentences have . . 5 Or^^^aticdl DiMinceians, and 
I Bhetorical Distinctions. 

Grammatical Distinctions. 

Rem.— The Grammatical distinctions are suggested by the itruc- 
ture or mutual dependence of the Sentences, and are indicated by 
the Diagrams of the Sentences. 

II.— In its structure 

c Transitive, 

A Sentence is J Intransitive, or 

( Minced. 
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^ m— In its /(?n» 

i Simple, 

A. Sentence Ib } Compound,OT 

( Complex. 

' rV.— The parts constituting a Ck)mplex J Principtxl, or 
Sentence are ( Auxiliary. 

(Subsiantive, 
Adjective, 
Adverbial, or 
Independentm 



YL — ^An Intransitive Sentence has no 

0* Let the Pupil make an Intransitive Sentence, 

YII. — ^A Transitive Sentence has an Otiject. 

1^* Let the Pupil make a TranMiive Sentence, 

YIII.— A Mixed Sentence has one or more transitiye and one 
or moi-e intransitive Predicates. 

fi^ Let the Pupil make a Micced Sentence. 

IX. — A Simple Sentence has all its Principal Parts single. 
tW Let the Pupil make a Simple Sentence, 

X. — ^A Compound Sentence has some of its Principal Parts com- 
pound. 
tW Let the Pupil make a Compound Sentence. 

XI. — A Complex Sentence contains one or more Auxiliary Sen- 
tences, as Constituent Elements. 
Ef* Let the Pupil make a Complex Sentence. 
XII. — ^A Principal Sentence asserts a Principal Proposition. 
XIII. — An Auxiliary Sentence asserts a Dependent Proposition. 

t^* Let the Pupil make a Complex Sentence, imd distinguish the 
Principal Sentence from the Auxiliary Sentence, 

XIV. — A Substantive Sentence is used as the Subject or the 
Object of a Sentence, or as the Object of a Plirase. 
^^ Let the Pupil make a Substantive Sentence, 

Xy. — An Adjective Sentence is a Sentence that is used as an 
Adjunct of a Substantive. 

* Let the Pupil make an Adjective Sentence, 
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XVI. — An Adverbial Sentence is a Sentence that modifies a 
Yerb, an Adjective, or an Adverb. 

^^" Let the Pupil make an Adverbial Sentence, 

XYII. — An Independent Sentence is not grammatically con- 
nected ^ith any other Sentence — or it constitutes a Logical Ad- 
junct of a Substantive. 

Bt^ Let the Pupil make an Independent Sentence. 

EHETpRicAL Distinction^. 

Rbicakk. — The Rhetorical distinctions are suggested rather by a 
different arrangement of the words composing the Sentences : — ^They 
are not indicated by Diagrams. 

XVni. — In their Rhetorical distinctions 

jyeclarative, 
Conditional, 
Interrogative, 
Imperative, or 
Mcdamatory. 

XIX.— A Declarative Sentence is a sentence that asserts a 
proposition. 

A Declarative Sentence may be . . J ^^^^^ff ^r 
'' \ Negative. 

II^" Make a Declarative Sentence — Positive — Negative, 

XX. — A Conditional Sentence is a sentence that asserts a oon« 
didonal or hypothetical proposition. 
1^^ Make a Conditional Sentence, 

XXI. — An Interrogative Sentence is a sentence, £0 arranged as 
to ask a question. 
|§f* Make an Interrogative Sentence. 

XXIL — ^An Imperative Sentence is a sentence used to eom^ 
mandy exhort^ or entreat. 

OSi* Make an Imperalive Sentence. 

XXIII.— An Szclamatory Sentence is a sentence that expressed 
a sudden or intense emotion. 

S^Make an McdaTnatory Sentence. 

XXIY.— Analysis of a sentence is the act of resolving it into 
its Constituent lUements. 
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XXV. — Sjrnthosia of a sentence is the act of properly selecting 
and placing together its Elements. 

^^ C Principal Eletnenes, 

XXVI. — A Sentence consists of < and 

( Adjunct JEiementa. 

XXVn.— The Principal Blements of a Sentence are those 
Words necessary to make the unqualified assertion. 
1^ Make a Sentence haying Principal Elements only. 

XXVin.— The Adjuncts of a Sentence are the Elements used" 
to modify or describe other Elements in the Sentence. 
0*Make a Sentence haying Ac^ncta. 

XXIX.— The Principal Elements ^ T^^ ^uXjject, 

of a Sentence are --l^^^i^'^' 

( The Object. 

XXX. — The Sul]|iect of a Sentence is that of which something 
is asserted. 

XXXI.— The Predicate of a Sentence is the Word or Words 
that assert something of the Subject 

XXXTL — ^The Oliject of a Sentence is that on which the act 
expressed by the Predicate terminates. 

^* Let each Pupil make a Sentence, and name the Subject^ the 
Predicate^ and the Object 

XXXin.— The Subject of a Sentence maybe ( ^ Word, 

XXXrV.-The Object of a Sentence may be J ^ ^^^^^ 

ty Let each Pupil make a Sentence haying a Word Subject. 
Let each Pupil make a Sentence haying a Phrase Subject, 
Let each Pupil make a Sentence having a Sentence Suf^ect 

Kf Let each Pupil make a Sentence haying a Word OlQect. 
Let each Pupil make a Sentence having a Phrase Object 
Let each Pupil make a Sentence haymg a Sentence Objea. 



XXXV.— A Word used as 
the Subject or the Object of a 
Sentence may be 



A ia-^.»^ i Common^GT 
A Noun, \ j^^^^ 

or I Personal^ 

\ Adjectixe. 
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Let each Pupil make a Sentence haying for its Subject-* 



1. A Common Noun. 

2. A Proper Noun. 

8. A Personal Pronoun. 



4. A BeUttive Pronoun. 

5. An Interrogative Pronoun, 

6. An Adjective Pronoun. 

fSP Let the Pupil use the same words as Objects of Sentences. 
XXXVL-NouNS and Pkonouns ( ^<^»<^fne Gender, 

are of the ) ^^^^^^^ Gender,ox 

( Neuter Gender. 

. XXXVIL— Nouns and Pbonouns ( ^*^«* rerson, 

are of the ) Second Person, or 

( Third JPerson* 

XXXVIII.— Nouns and Pbo- J Singular Number, ot 
NOUNS are of the.. \ ^Plural Number* 

t^ Let the Pupil make Sentences hayiug for their Subjects Nouns 
and Pronoims of the different Oenders^ Persons, and Numbers. 

tW Now use the same words as Objects of Sentences. 
XXXIX.— The Subject of a Sesitence is in the SvX^ective Case. 
XL. — The Object of a Sentence is in the Objectiw Case. 

Another Verb, 



XLL— The Grammatical J A Verb, with 
Predicate of a Sentence is ) or without 



A Participlb, 
An Adjective, 
A Noun, 
A Pronoun, or 
A Preposition. 

' Let the Pupil make Sentences containing elements of each 
variety of Predicate mentioned. 



XLIL— A Verb in 
Predicate may be the 



Indicative 
Mode, 



Potential 
Mode, - 



SuMunctive, j 
Mode, ( 

Imperative j 
. Mode^ \ 



Prior Past Tense, 
Past Tense, 

Prior Present Tense, 
Present Tense, 

Prior Future Tense, 
* Future Tense. 

(Prior Past Tense, 
Past Tense, 
Prior Present Tense, 
Present Tense. 

Past Tense, 
Present Tense. 



Present Tense. 
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' Let the Pupil make Sentences having Yerbs in each of the 
Modes and Tenses mentioned. 

XLIII.— A Ybrb in Predicate must ) ^^^ 
agree with its Subject in ] Number. 



XLIV.- 



-The Adjuncts of a Sen- < ^Primary or 



tence are. \ Secondary. 

XLV. — Primary Adjuncts are attached to the Piincipal Parts 
of a Sentence or of a Phrase. 

XLVI. — Secondary Adjuncts are attached to other Adjuncts. 

f Wards, 

XL VII.— Adjuncts may consist of. . < Phrases, or 

( Sentences. 

^* Let the Pupil make Sentences containing Word AcljuncU, 
Let the Pupil make Sentences containing Phrase Adjurusta. 
Let the Pupil make Sentences containing Sentence Adjuncts. 

iCompar. 
Dimin. 

(Pure. 
Specifying^ \ Numeral. 
( Possessiye. 



XLVIIL— WoBDS, 
PHBASBS,and Sbktbngbb 
used as A<y uncts are, . . . 



Adjectives 



Adverbs, 



Verbal, 

Time, 
Place, 
Degree, 
Manner, 
Cause, 
^ etc., etc. 



i Trans. 
i Intrans. 



XLIX — Oonjtinetions introduce Sentences and connect "Words, 
Phrases, and Sentences. 

L.— A Preposition shows a relation of its object to the word 
which its Phrase qualifies. 

LI. — ^An Bzclamation has no dependent construction. 

LII.— A Word of Bnphony is, in its office, chiefly Rhetorical, 
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II. Phrases. 

LIIL — ^A Phrase is a combination of Words not constituting an 
entire proposition, but performing a distinct office in the structure 
of a Sentence or of another Phrase. 

L BrincipaZ Elements 

LIV. — A Phrase consists of < and 

i Adijunct JSienients. 

LY. — The Principal Blements of a Phrase are those words 
necessary to its structure. 
0* Let the Pupil make a Phrase having Prindpai Stementi only. 

LVI. — The Adjunottf of a Phrase are Elements used to modify or 
describe other Elements. 
t^ Let the Pupil make a Phrase having Ac0unct8. 

LVIL— The PnmciPAL Elbhents of a < The Xeocler and 
Phrase are ^ The Suhsequeni. 

LYIIL — The Leader of a Phrase is the Word used to introduce 
the Phrase. 

LIX— The Subsequent of a Phrase is the Element which fol- 
lows the Leading Word as its Object 

B^* Let the Pupil make Phrases, and distinguish the Leaden 
from the Sulsequents, 

-LX.-The Adjuncts may consist ^ ^^^^*^^ } ^J^ 

^£ J ^^ >PHIUSK8,0r 

(Adverbial^ Sentences. 

t^" Let the Pupil make Phrases having Adjective Words — 
PhrasesSentenees, 

LXI.-APHBASEis ^TranMtiveoT 

l Intransitive. 

LXII. — A Phrase having a Transitive Verb or Participle as a 
Principal Element, is a Transitive Phrase. 

0* Let the Pupil make a Transitive Phrase ; 1. I\irtieipi(d — 
2. Infinitive, 

LXIIL — A Phrase whose Subsequent is a Noun or a Pronoun, 
or a Verb or a Participle having no Object, is an Intransitive 
Phrase. 

^* Let the Pupil make an Intransitive Phrase ; i. PrepanHanal 
—9. ParUdpial—S, Infinitive — 1 IndependefU. 
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LXIV.— A Phrase is, in form . . 



Prepositional, 
^PartidpiaZ, 
Infinitive f or 
Independent* 



LXV.— A Prepositional Phrase is one that is introduced by a 
Preposition — ^having a Substantive Element as its object of relation. 

^* Let the Pupil make a Prepositional Phrase, 

LXVI.-tA Participial Phrase is one that is introduced by a Par- 
ticiple, being followed by an Object of an action, or by an Adjunct 
1^" Let the Pupil make a Participial Phrase. 

LXVn. — An Infinitive Phrase is one that is introduced by the 
Preposition to — having a Verb in the Infinitive Mode as its Object 
of relation. 

1^" Let the Pupil make an Infinitive Phrase. 

LXVIII. — An Independent Phrase is one that is introduced by 
a Noun or a Pronoun — ^having a Participle depending on it. 
E^ Let the Pupil make an Independent Phrase. 

LXIX. — A Phrase is Compound when it has two or more 
Leaders or Subsequents. 

t^ Let the Pupil make a Compound Phrase — Compound Lead- 
ers — Compound Subsequent. 

LXX. — ^A Phrase is Complex when one of its Piincipal Parts 
is qualified by another Phrase. 
It^ Let the Pupil make a Complex Phrase. 

LXXT. — A Phrase is Mixed when it has one or more Transitive^ 
and one or more Intransitive^ Subsequents. 
B^" Let the Pupil make a Mixed Phrase. 

Eem. 1. — ^Words combined into a Sentence, have a relation to 
each other — a relation which often determines their forms. The 
Principal Modifications of words, as treated in Part II. of this 
work, are those of form — and these forms vary according to their 
relation to other words. 

But iheform does not always determine the office of words in a 
Sentence. 

I may say, " Frederick assisted James," 
and " James assisted Frederick.** 

Here, although I use the same words and the s^meform of those 
words, I make two widely different assertions. The difference in 

9 
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the assertions in these examples is caused by the change oi position 
of the Words. Hence the following laws of Agreement and Ar- 
KANGEMEin? of words in the construction of Sentences. 

Eem. 2. — As Diagrams are of great service in constructing Sen- 
tences, by serving as tests of the grammatical correctness of a com- 
position, they are inserted in Part III. It is ho^ed that the 
Teacher will not fail to require the Class to write Sentences which 
shall contain words in every possible condition, and in every va- 
riety of modification. Young Pupils and beginners should be re- 
quired to place the Sentences in Diagrams. 

SYNTAX OF SENTENCES. 

Of the Principal Elements. 

Rem. — While a single Word maybe the " sign of an idea," it can 
not alone constitute a Sentence. This can be done only by a com- 
bination of Words, properly arranged. Hence, only in their combi- 
nations are Words subject to Syntax. 

Prin. — The basis of every Sentence is the Substan- 
tive Word representing the person or the thing subjected 
to discussion. 

By Grammarians, this Word is called the Subject. 

I. Material of the Subject. 

Prik. 1. — The Subject of a Sentence must be a Siti' 
stantive, 

i Noun or 

Prik. 2. — Inform the Sub- 
ject may be 



A Word, . -^ 

/ Pronoun. 



A Phrase, Substantive. 
A Sentence, Substantive. 



EZAHPLES. 

1 A Word i ^'^ ■^^'* '••^' " "Virtue secures happiness." 

* 1 (ft) Pronoun.2. " He plants his footsteps in the sea." 

S. A. Phrase 8. "i?i« being a minister^ prevented his rising to 

civil power." 
4. " To give good gifts and to be benevolent^ are often 
very different things." 

8. A Sentence 6. " Thai all men are erected equals is a self-evident 

truth," 
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Obs. 1. — ^The Subject of a Sentence may be ascertained by its 
answering the Interrogatives WTiof or What? placed before the 
Predicate. Thus, in the Examples above — 

What " secures happiness?" Ans.— " VirtueP 

Who " plants his footsteps in / ^g __«» ^^ » 
the sea ?" f 

TFT^i "prevented his rising to ) ^ns.-" 5e^ JetTi^ « mnwfer." 

civil power?" J ^ 

What " is a self-evident truth?". .Ans. — ^** TJiat all men are cre- 
ated equaiy 

COMPOUND SUBJECTS. 

Obs. 2.— Two or more Subjects may be common to the same 
Predicate. 

EXAXPUES. 

W<yrd8 1. " Eevdry and Riot pervade the city." 

Phrases . . .2. " Receiving calls and returning them occupy the entire day." 
Sentences ..3. Where he went and when he will return are alike unknown to 
me. 

Rkm. — Whatever is peculiar to Pronouns, is discussed under the 
Rule for Pronouns. We now proceed to discuss what is common 
to Nouns, Pronouns, Phrases, and Sentences, considered as Sub- 
jects of Sentences. 

II. Limitations of the Subject. 
Obs. 3.— The Subject may be described or limited— 

1. By declaring an attribute of it ; and 

2. By assuming an attribute of it. 

Examples. 

1. Declared— ATthnT deeps, Arthur is sleeping, Arthur is Oeepv, 

2. Assumed.Sleepy Arthur has no lesson. 

^ - r^, r^ 1 . J. • T -i. ;i ^ By its Predicate, 

Prin. l.-The Subject ^s limited ^ ^^ .^^ ^^.^^^/ 

Prik. 2. — Every Subject must have a Predicate ex- 
pressed or implied. 

Examples.— 1. Who studies Grammar? 2. John. 

(!•) , , ,. ^ . 

C;"'^ X"^^^^ X J^;m«rJ C__i2ll^_J^ ^^^ X ^ ) 

Obs. 4.— The Subject may be limited by Adjuncts. 

And these Adjuncts are Specifying, Qualify- ) -pj^^^^^ „, 
ing, or Verbal Adjectives, and may be.. . . ^ Sentences. 
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E2LAJIPLES. 

1. "Words.— (a) One Word... A m&nmsXmQ. 
(2.) 

S'^ Y '^t Y iil^ \ "A" is a Specifying 
^-^ -^ ^ — ^ Adjective. 

Q>) Two Words. . .A poor man met me. 
(3.) 

S man ^ met "y ^^ \ " poor** is a Quali- 
IpSo?; fying Adjective. 

(c) Three "Words. . .A poor wayfaring man met me. 
(4.) 

' ^n X'h^ i^^TY me ^ " wayfaring" is a 
"a : ) (poor)(FrayfBirt p- ^ — Go^nj-"^^ ^ Verbal Adjcctivc. 



b 



(d) Three "Words and a Phrase. . .A poor wayforing man of grief 
hath met me. 

(5.) 



b? 



man Y hath met jT ma J 

A :) CPoor X >Ya yfarlng^ Lfe^ doftciQ 

(€) Three "Words, a Phrase and a Sentence. 

" A poor wayfaring maft of grief 
Hath often met me [on my way], 
"Who sued [so humbly] for relief, 
[That I could never answer Nay]." 

(6.) 

f man Y 'hath, met 

U Ipoor Xwayfaring) ^ yl—^^T Toften: 




(^who X wed 3 
EXEBCISES. 

Let each Pupil make a Sentence having 

1. Ite Subject limited by om^Si' ^ Specifying A^eetke, 
j^^j,^ ^ ■; <2. A Qualifying Adjective^ 

"" (3. A Verbal A^ective, 

2. Its Subject limited by two Words. 

3. Its Subject limited by three or more Words. 

CI. Prepositional^ 

4. Its Subject limited by a Phrase < 2. Participial^ 

i 3. Infinitive. 
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5. Its Subject limited by a SenUnce \ ]- Trarmtite, 

(2. Intranaitive, 

6. Its Subject limited by a Word and a Phrase. 

7. Its Subject limited by a Word, a Phrase, and a Sentence. 

8. Its Subject limited by a Logical Adjunct—Word. (See p. 34.) 

9. Its Subject limited by a Logical Adjunct — Phrase. (See p. 34.) 
10. Its Subject limited by a Logical Adjunct — Sentence. (See 

pp. 34, 48.) 

III. The Condition of the Subject. 

(T) 

Eule 1. — The Subject of a Sentence must be in the 
Su1]jective Case. 

SUBJECT WORD. 

Prin. — A Subject Word must be a Noun or a Pronoun. 

(a.) The Form of the Subject. 

ICem. — Because English Nouns are not varied in form to denote 
the Case (except the Possessive), their Case can not be determined 
by their forms. Hence, much attention is required in giving them 
their proper position in a Sentence. 

But when the Subject of a Sentence is a Personal Pronoun, or 
the Relative or the Interrogative who, the form indicates the Sub- 
ject 

Note 1. — The Subject o? a Sentence should have its 
appropriate form. 

Examples.— 1. "/come not here to talk.** 

2. " Tou know too well the story of our thraldoia,'' 

8. " Thou art perched aloft on the beetling crag.** 

4. " Heeds he not the bursting anguish ?" 

5. " She could not pass the Regents' examination.*' 

6. " It came and faded like a wreath of mist." 

7. " We are watchers of a beacon." 

S. " Ye have set at naught all my counsel." 

9. " Thej/ have gone ft*om their mountain-home.** 

10. " H%o will show us any good ?" 

11. " When Greek meets Greeki comes the tag of war,** 
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Errors in (he Form of the Subject, 

Rem. 1. — ^Errors in ihi^forrm of the Subject are limited to Pro- 
nouns. 

Rem. 2. — ^Let the Pupils correct "^the errors of the following Sen- 
tences, and give the authority for every criticism, by a proper ref- 
erence to Rule L, or to Notes and Observations under the Rule. 

1. " I mnst protect those boys, for than are my friends.** 

That Is not proper, because " them^^'* which is intended for the Sobject of " are 
friends," has not the/on» of the Subject. Change " them'''' to " ^A<y," " the ap- 
propriate form" for the Subject, and the sentence will read— ^y are my friends. 

^* Thus correct the following errors by jN"ote 1. 

2. " My sister and me were both invited." 

8. " We have not learned wJunn else were invited." 

4. " Scotland and tliee did each in other \\y%y^Dryd€n, 

6. " Tell me in sadness whom is she yon love."— ^AaJkcrpeorf • 

6. " J7im I most loved fell at Gettysburg." 

7. " T?iem are the boys we saw." 

8. "The rustic's sole response was, * Themes my sentiments.*** 

9. " Has iA^e been to the yearly meeting ?" 

10. " John and m« go to the same school." 

11. " Mother, do yon care if im girls have a little dance in the parlor t** 

12. " Anna says that her and me can never learn .much nnless we stady 
evenings." 

13. " Let*s yon and md take a walk in the grove." 

14. " You are the masters, and not m«." 

15. " He will in nowise cast out whomsoever cometh unto him." 

16. " He feared his men would be cut off, whom he saw were off their guard.** 

17. ** Whomsoeyer will compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain."— 2>y- 
mornFs Essays, 

18. We are to blame, and not them, 

19. " The king of the Samaritans, whom we may imagine was no small prince, 
restored the prisoners." 

20. " I know not whom else are expected." 

(&.) Position of the Sxtbjbct. 

Note 2. — In position, the Subject of a Sentence com- 
monly precedes the Verb. 



BznEPLXS.— 1. Anna sings. (8.) (^Annaj[ ging» J 
S. SesourcesAXKDWEJMiTEii, 
8. Fir^ 8ECUBI8 happiness. 
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Exception 1. — When the Verb is in the Imperative Mode, it pre* 
cedes the Subject 

ExAXPLX.— *' Turn ye, turn tb, «t my reproot" 
(90 

Exception 2. — ^When the word ^A^re is used only to introduce 
the Sentence. 

ExAXFLXB.— 1. " There U a calx for those who weep." 

8. " There breathes not a sound. 

While friends in their sadness are gathering roand." 

Exception 3. — ^By the poets and public speakers, for rhetorical 
efifect 

EzAXFLxs.— 1. " Lond peals the thuwdbr." 

2. " I^rish the groveling thought." 

Exception 4 — A Sentence having a Noun or a Pronoun in 
Predicate, is often transposed. (See p. 555.) 
EzAXPLE8.~l. ** The proper study of mankind is man." 

2. " A train-band captain, eke was he^ 

8. " His pavilion were dark waters and thick clouds,^'' 

Exception 5. — The Subject follows the Predicate, or the first 
"Word of the Predicate, in DedaraMve Sentences, when the Con- 
junction if, used to introduce a conditional or modifying Sentence, 
is omitted. 

ExAXPLE.— '* Dost THOU not, Hassan, lay these dreams aside, 
ni plange thee headlong in the whelming tide." 

Exception 6. — In Interrogative Sentences, the Subject is placed 
after the Verb, first. 

£xAXPLBs.~l. " Heeds he not the bursting anguish ?" 

3. /* HE injured ?— 3. Is she kind ?-4. /« he a scholar ?— 6. Mtut 

I leave thee ?— 6. May I go ? 

Obs. 1. — But the Interrogatives wJio, which, and what, used as 
Subjects, precede their Verbs. 

EzAXFLBS.— '* Who toiUshow us any good ?" 

" What can compensate for loss of character ?" 

»' Which shall be taken first r ' 

Obs. 2. — ^When one word includes in its signification many 
others, expressed in the same connection, the general teim is the 
proper Subject of the Verb ; and the included terms may be re- 
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garded as explanatory, and, therefore, independent in constmctiaiL 
(See Independent Case, p. 88.) 

BxAMPLEB.— "-4i/ sink before \i-— comfort^ joy ^ and wealth,'' 

(10.) . 

(^ AU ] [ ^ rink "^ 

Some teachers prefer to supply the ellipsis — ^which is not im- 
proper. 

OMITTED SUB.TECT. 

Note 3. — The Subject may be suppressed only when 
the sense is sufficiently clear without it. 

Example. — ** Washington, when a boy, was remarkable for his manliness/* 

Wlien Tie was a boy. This is correct, because it is sufficiently 
clear. 

Ebrob. — '^ William came to school early ; but lost his books on 
the way, had no lesson. Say having lost his books on the way, he 
had no lesson. 

Obs. 3. — The Subject of an Imperative Verb is commonly sup- 
pressed. 

Example. — " [ ] Take each man^s censnre, but [ ] reserve thy judgment.** 
Obs. 4 — ^But it is sometimes expressed. 
Example.—" Go ye into all the world." 

Obs. 5. — ^It is sometimes accompanied by an explanatory word. 
Example.—" Te rapid floods, give way." (See " Independent Case.**) 
(11.) 

C floodg "^ 
C rapid Y ^ 

Note 4. — ^Unnecessaiy repetition of the Subject should 
be avoided. 

Obs. 6. — This principle is violated in the following Examples 
1. The people they are foolish. 
3. Our boys they all go to school. 

Obs. 7. — ^But this practice is allowable, when necessary to a 
proper rhetorical effect, or to complete the Rhythm in 'ftrse. 
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Examples.— 1. Oar Fathers^ where are tJieyf And the Prophets^ do they 
live forever ? 
2. His teeth they chatter, chatter still. 

Ob8. 8. — The agent of an action is commonly the Subject of the 
Sentence, but the agent of an action expressed by an Infinitive 
Verb, may be in the Subjective or in the Objective Case. 

E2CAMPLES. 

1. Sutdective.—l. John was invited to go. 

2. Olijective.—'i. I invited him to go.S. It is best for me to remain. 

Osa 9. — The agent of an action expressed by a Participle is 
commonly in the Possessive Case. 

EiL^MPLES.— 1. I heard of your going to Boston. 

2. John's JOINING the army was anexpected by his fHends. 

Obs. 10. — ^But it may be in the Subjective, in the Objective, and 

in the Independent Case. 

Examples. 

Subjective.— 1. ^^ Scaling yonder peak, /saw an eagle 

Objective.— i. Wheeling near its brow." 

Independent.— Z. The hour having arrived^ we commenced the exercises. 

SUBJECT PHRASE. 

Obs. 11. — A Subject Phrase constitutes one distinct Element in 
the structure of a Sentence, and should be construed and parsed in 
tlie same manner as a Subject Word. Thus, 

1. " To steal is base." 
(130 



^^^)C!iZ^ 



" To steal" is a Phrase— in /(?7v». Infinitive; 

in office. Substantive; for it is the Sub- 
ject of " is base." 

2. Writing letters constitutes my most agreeable employment. 
(14.) 

(^WritingXletters )Y consUtntea Y^employmept \ 
^ ^^F]^^^abl7) 

\ most j 

" Writing letters" is a Phrase— in /<?rw, Participidt ; 

in office. Substantive ; for it is the 
Subject of" constitutes employment." 

9* 
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Obs. 12. — A Phi-ase used as the Subject of a Sentence is alwajra 
in the Third Person, Singular Number. 

Obs. 13. — ^After a Phrase oa such has been parsed, it should be 
analyzed, by resolving it into its constituent Elements. Thus, m 
the Phrase "to steal," "To"... is the Leader... a Preposition. 
" Steal". . .is the Subsequent. . .a Verb. . .Infinitive Mode. . .Pres- 
ent Tense. . .and Object of the Preposition " to." 

And in the Phrase " writing letters," " Writing". . .is the Leader 
. . .a Participle. . .Active Present. " Lettera". . .is the Subsequent 
...a Noun... Common... Third Person... Plural Number... Ob- 
jective Case. 

FOBM OF THE SUBJECT PhHASE. 

Obs. 14. — The Phrases commonly used as Subjects of Sentences, 
are the Infinitive and the Partoi?ia?— Prepositional and Indepen- 
dent Phrases being seldom thus used. (See Clark*s Analysis, 

page 109, note.) 

Examples. 

Participial.— 1. Making Sentences is a profitable exercise. 

Infinitive,— 11. To make Sentences according to order requires some skill. 

ISf^ Let each Pupil make a Sentence having a Participial Phrase 
for its Subject 

Let each Pupil make a Sentence having an Infinitive Phrase as 
its Subject 

Position jof the Subject Phrase. 

N"OTE 5. — In Position, the Subject Phrase commonly 
precedes its Predicate. 

Examples.— 1. To do good is the duty of all men. 

2. Managing the household chairs now constitutes the sum of 
my employments. 

Obs. 15.— Exception.— The Subject Phrase sometimes /<?WOTr« its 
Predicate. 

Example.—" The sure way to be cheated is, to fancy ourselves more cunning 
than others. ^"^ 

Rem. 1. — " To fancy ourselves more cunning than others'^ is the 
Subject ** Is way," is the Predicate. 

Rem. 2.— This position generally obtains, when the Indefinite 
Pronoun It is placed instead of the Phi-ase. " If' precedes, and 
the Phrase follows the Verb. 



\ 
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BxAMFLE.— It is the duty of •iX to do good to others, 
(140 

, . ^^ ^ v^l«f)-;nr-^ 

tf^^^ ^-^ ' 

fe j othe« ) 

Rem. 3.— In parsing Examples like these, we parse " if^ as the 
grammatical Subject of the Sentence ; and the Phrase as explana- 
tory of the Pronoun t*— used to define the Indefinite Word— and 
is, in its oflSce, analogous to a Word used to explain a preceding 
Noun. (See Independent Case, Obs. 2, p. 88.) 

SUBJECT SENTENCES. 

** That I have taken (hie old man's daughter is most trae.** 
(15) 

QljgD X ^ ^ 

C ^ Xliavg taken X danghteT^ Y is true J 

\thigAojdjy \ roosT] 

Obs. 16. — ^In Examples like the above we have two Sentences — 
one. Principal^ the other AttxUiary or Subordinatey both together 
constituting a Complex Sentence. (See p. 43.) The Auxiliary- 
Sentence is an Element in the Principal — the Subjeetj and should 
be parsed accordingly. 

Thus, in the above complex Sentence, the Principal Sentence is 
Simple^ Intransitive^ having one Subject — " That 1 have taken this 
old man^s daughter f^ one Predicate — '^ is true;" and one Adjunct 
— " most:' 

Obs. 17.— a Sentence used as the Subject of another Sentence, is 
always in the Third Person, Singular Number. 

Obs. 18. — After an Auxiliary Sentence has been parsed, as one 
Element in its Principal Sentence, it should be analyzed by resolv- 
ing it into its constituent Elements. Thus, in the Auxiliary Sen- 
tence given above, 

" That" Introduces the Sentence ; hence, a Conjunction. 

" I" Is the Subject of its Sentence ; hence, a Substantive, 

" Have taken" . Is the Predicate ; a Verb and a Participle. 

" This" Is an Adjunct of" man" ['s] ; hence, an Adjective, 

" Old" Is an Adjunct of " man" ['s] ; hence, an Adjective, 
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" Man's" Is an Adjunct of " daughter ;" hence, an Adjective, 

" Daughter*'.. .Is the Object of " have taken ;" hence, a Substar^ 

five. 
Obs. 19. — The Subject Sentence is commonly — ^not always — in- 
troduccd by the Conjunction " thaV^ (See Examples below.) 

Position of Subject Sentences. 
Note 6. — A Subject Sentence is placed before its 
Predicate. 

Examples.— 1. " That we differ in opinion is not btrahob." 

8. *'' How he came by it^ shall be disclosed in the next chapter.** 

Obs. 20. — Exceptions. — When the Pronoun It is auhstUuted for 
a Subject Sentence, the Pronoun precedes, and the Sentence for 
which it stands is placed after the Verb. 

Example.—'* It is probable that John will come.^* 

(16.) (^ It y^ is possible ) 



( that) 



(^ John ^ will co me ) 

Obs. 21. — In parsing Sentences like the above, we are to parse 
" it" as the grammatical Subject of the Principal Sentence, and the 
whole Auxiliai7 Sentence as explanatory of the word " it" — a 
Logical Adjunct of " it." (See " Logical Adjunct," p. 34.) 

Exercises, 
examples fob analysis and pahsino. 
1^* Let the Class make Sentences, which shall be correct ex- 
amples of the several NoteSy Observations, and Remarks, under 
Rule 1. 

MODEL. 

1. Friend after friend departs. 



(17.) ( Friend )[ departs ) 
turJ tTriend3 



ANALYSIS. 



Adjunct Element . . ) ^ J^ ^^i/,. .« After friend". a Phrase. 

The Leadeb After a Preposition. 

The Subsequent Friend a Noun. 
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PAKSED BY THE CHART. 

^Friend'' is an Element in the Sentence. 

Principal Element 

Subject. 

Word. 

Noun. 

Common. 

Third Person. 

Singular Number. 

Subjective Case — according to 
Rule 1st The SiU^ject of a Sentence must be in the Sutjjective Case, 

tS* Thus analyze all the Sentences in the following Examples, 
and parse the Subjects of each. . 

Additional Ezahplxs. 

%. There is no union here of hearts, 
That finds not here an end ; 

8. Were this fhiil world onr fin^ rest, 
Living or dying none were blest 

4. Thus star by star declines, 
Till aU are passed away ; 

6. As morning high and higher shines, 
To pure and perfect day : 

6. Nor sink those stars in empty night, 

Bat hide themselves in heaven^s own light. 

7. ** Rewarding and punishing actions by any other ruUy would appear mnch 
harder to be accounted for by minds formed as he has formed 0VLn,"^BisJujp 
Sutler. 

8. " What time h£ took orders^ doth not ap^ea.t.''''— Life of Butler. 

9. " That every day has its pains and sorrows^ is universally experienced.** 

10. ** My hopes taid fears ttait up alarmed.^* 

11. ** Who shall tempt, with wandering feet. 

The dark, unfkthomed, infinite abyss ?^* 

12. " Not a drum was heard, nor a fhneral note.** 
18. " Not half of our heavy task was done." 

14. " Few and short were the prayers we said." 

15. " A chieftain^s daughter seemed the maid,^ 

18. " Her satin snood, her silken plaid^ 

Her golden brooch^ such birth betrayed.** 
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SYNTAX OF THE PREDICATE. 

as.) 



Sul^lect X A'rediciua ^ ^ 



Rem.— The Predicate 
declares 



'1. Absolutely, 

2. GonditioDally, 

3. Potentially, 

4 Imperatively, or 
5. Interrogatively, 



1. Existence^ 

2. State, 

3. Condition, 

4. Change, or 

5. Act performed 

or received. 



I. Material of the Predicate. 
Pris". — There can be no Predicate without a Verb. 

Obs. 1. — The Verb in Predicate may stand alone, or it may have 
other words before or after it 

Obs. 2. — The various forms of Predicates are exhibited in the 
following 

Examples. 

1. A Verb Boys^^udy. 

2. A Verb and a Participle Boys art studying. 

Lessons are recited. 
8. A Verb and an Adjective Boys are etudUnu, 

Lessons are difficutt, 
4. A Verb and a Noon lioj% are etuderUe, 

Books are helps. 
6. A Verb and a Pronoun Itie L 

Was it you f 

6. A Verb and two Participles Boys have been studying. 

Lessons AatM been recited, 

7. A Verb, a Participle, and an Adjective Boys have been studious. 

Lessons h^ been difficuU, 

8. A Verb, a Participle, and a Noun We have been boys. 

They have been eiassmatm, 

9. A Verb, a Participle, and a Pronoun Had it been we t 

It had been we, 

10. A Verb and a Verb Bojs do study. 

We can recite, 

11. A Verb, a Verb, and a Participle Boys may be studying. 

Lessons should be recited, 

12. A Verb, a Verb, and an Adjective Boys should be studious. 

Books may be beneficial. 

18. A Verb, a Verb, and a Noon Boys should be students. 

Books may be companions. 
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14. A Verb, a Verb, and a Pronoun Can Mbeyouf 

It might be he. 

15. A Verb, a Verb, a Participle and a Participle. Boys should have been studying^ 

Lessons wUl have been recited. 

16. A Verb, a Verb, a Participle and an Ac^ectire . Boys should have been studious. 

Lessons may have been difficult, 

17. A Verb, a Verb, a Participle and a Noun .... Boys might have been students. 

We should have been friends. 

18. A Verb, a Verb, a Participle and a Pronoun.lt may have been he. 

Who could it have beenf 

Obs. 3. — ^From tlie above complete list of Predicates of Simple 
English Sentences, we see, 

1. That the Predicate may consist of one, two, ihree^ or four 

words. 

2. That a Verb may be a complete Predicate. 

3. That more frequently a Verb is only a part of a Predicate. 

4. That the first word must be a Verb, 

6. That the last word may be a Verb^ a Participle, an A^eC" 
tive, a Noun, or a Pronoun. 

6. That the last word in Predicate is the Principal Word, 

7. That the other words are ^Itmfo'a^y— indicating Votee, 

Mode, or Tense in addition to the office of averting the 
existence-, the attribute, the office, or the act of the Subject 

Hence, 

Obs. 4 — ^In parsing a Predicate, we should firet parse the entire 
Predicate as one indimdual element, and then distinguish the various 
offices of its several words, [See Model, p. ggg.] 

Obs. 5. — ^Besides the above forms and combinations of words in 
Predicate, we have certain idiomatic forms of Sentences, in which 
Phrases occur in Predicate. 

ExAMPLEs.-l. I am to ^, ' ( i j^^^^T^^ 

for I must go. f i Y must go J 

2. John was in hopes of receiving the prize, 
EquivaIeiU.—3o\iiL hoped to receive the prize. 

8. " To feel is to be fired," ®'^ ltojl_feel jY to ^ b) be . tx^T^ 

4. " And to believe, Lorenzo, is to feel," \.to' hengv<r jY to \ ^) feel "^ 

Equiv.—li we believe^ we/eel^ and if we feel 
we are fired. 
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Rem. — The use of Phrases in Predicate is not often elegant, and 
should generally be avoided when other equivalent forms will ex- 
press the same thought. 

Exercises. 
Let each Pupil make a Sentence having for its Predicate— 
1. One Verb. 2. Two Verbs. 

8. One Verb and a Participle 

4. One Verb and an Adjective. 

5. One Verb and a Noun. 

6. One Verb and a Pronoun. 

7. Two Verbs and a Participle. 

8. •Two Verbs and an Adjective. 

9. Two Verbs and a Noun. 

10. Two Verbs and a Pronoun. 

11. One Verb and two Participles. 

12. One Verb, a Participle, and an Adjective. 

13. One Verb, a Participle, and a Noun. 

14. One Verb, a Participle, and a Pronoun. 

15. Two Verbs, a Participle, and an Adjective. 

16. Two Verbs, a Participle, and a Noun. 

17. Two Verbs, a Participle, and a Pronoun. 

18. Two Verbs and two Participles. 

II. MODIFICATIOiq^S OF THE PrEDICATB. 

Rem.— As the Subject is limited (see p. 000)i 

1. LogicaUy, by its Predicate^ and 

2. Grammatically f by its Ac0uncts; so 

PEuq".— The Predicate may be modified, \ 

1. Logically, by its Object, and " 

2. Orammatically, by its Adjuncts. 

Def. 164.— Predicates that have Objects are called 
Transitive Predicates. 

ExAXPLBs.— 1. Boys itudif Orammar, 

2. Colambas discovered America. 

Def. 165.— Predicates that have no Objects are called 
Intransitive Predicates. 

Examples.—!. Boys play. 2. I migJU have been studying. 
8. KmetXoA was discovered. 
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Def. 166.— Predicates that have Adjuncts are called 
Modified Predicates. 

Examples.— 1. Ch&rlQB caUs of ten, 

2. " We have come from the mountains.^* 

( Words, 
Prik. — Adjuncts of the Predicate may be < Phrases, or 

( Sentences. 

EXAMFLBS. 

Words 1. " We shall soon go hence,'*'* 

2. " OUy etui on^ he presses, and/(wvtw." 
Fhrases ... .8. " Time slept on flowers:'* 

4. " I HATE BEEN SITTING by the hillside^ 
Sentences. .5. " Where'' er we tum^ thy glories shine." 

6. *^ J[f yot^ have a proper self-respect^ yoa will not be layish of 
your company to any one." 

Prik. — ^All modifications of Verbs, Participles, or Ad* 
jectives in Predicate are Adverbs, But Nouns and Pro- 
noims in Predicate may be modified or limited by 
Adjectives, 

Prin". — Adjuncts of the Predicate j Logical and 
may be ( Grammatical. 

Obs. 1. — Logical Adjuncts of Predicates generally consist of In- 
dependent Phrases substituted for Adverbial Sentences. 
Examples. 

1. Th£ beU having rung^ we went to { we y 
dinner. 




2. When the beU had rung^ we went to ^ ^^ ^ 



Rem. — " The bell having rung," is an Independent Phrase, (See 
p. 25.) " When the bell had rung," is an Auxiliary Sentence. (See 
p. 45.) In the above examples, both the Sentence and the Phrase 
alike modify " proceeded," as to time. But 
The Phrase^ having no word making a grammatical connection 

with the Predicate, is said to be a Logical AdjuTict ; whereas, 
The Sentence — bemg joined to the Predicate by the Adverbial Con- 
junction " when^^ — is a Grammatical Adjunct, 
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Exercises. 
Let each Pupil make a Sentence* whose Predicate shall have 

1. NoObject 

Anna sings. 

2. One Object 

Clara studies Grammar. 

8. Two Objects 

We invited Lncy and Jennie. 
4. One Word Adjunct 

Anna sings sweetly. , ^. . 

B. Two Word Adjuncts (^Lucy^ cornea j 

Lucy comes here olten. ^c — 3C — > 

6. One Phrase Adjunct C c^«* X^ ^g^D 

Clara studies at home. t J > 

7. Two Phrase Adjuncts C ^^^her ^ 

Father comes from the office at 

noon. 

8. One Word and One Phrase C Lucy r^-C»"« J 

Lucy often calls on us. C2ii£!l> LpJ — —_ 

9. Two Words and one Phrase r Ernest Y" 



Ernest generally speaks well at 
school. 

10. One Intransitive Sentence Adjunct. 
I will go if you will. 

11. One Transitive Sentence Adjunct.. 
John studies when he attends 

BchooL 



12. One Word, one Sentence, and one • - ^ 'v" 

Phrase... C ^^ X 

We seldom succeed in school unless C ^W^ 

we obey commands. ^ 




13. One Logical Adjunct (^ we X wt^roeti) 

The cars having departed, we re- 
turned. c — . arg j 



.having . left'~> 

Prin. — The same Subject may have more than one 

Predicate. 

Examples. 
Two Predicates. . " It came said faded like a wreath of mist." 
^JTiree " . . " The boys respect, obey, and love their teacher." 
Four " . . " He bounds, pervades, controls, encircles all." 

[Sec Diagrams, pp. 44, B5, B8. 

IIL Suppressed Predicates. 
Note 1. — One or more words in Predicate may be sup- 
pressed when the sense is not thereby weakened nor ob- 
scured. 

♦ Let the Sentences made be adapted to their corresponding Diagrams. 
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EZAMTLBS. 

The Ut Word. . 1. " Most happy— they whom least his arts deceive." 

2. " If— heard aright, it is the knell of my departed hoars.** 

The Zd Word . .S. " I'll— to the woods away." 

4. " They may— and should return to allegiance." 

The 3d Word. .5. " May yon never be deceived as I have been—." 

The entire Predicate. . 6. " —To arms." " —To your tents, O Israel I" 

7. " To whom thus Eve— ." 

8. " Where's the lioy but three feet high, 

That's made improvement more than I ?" 

Exercises. 

Let the Pupils name the words in the following Predicates whose 
sappression will contribute to conciseness, force, or elegance. 

1. ril go away. 2. Go back to thy punishment, false traitor. 

3. I shall go to the city and sTiaU buy me a hat. 

4. John went and James went and George werU to the city. 

5. I can go and will go to the lecture. 

6. Ernest has studied and Tum recited his lessons well. 

7. The other boys can lear7i and should learn the same lessons. 

8. You can go and can return on the same day. 

9. Anna can sing better than Ernest can sing, 

10. I wish Harmon were as much interested as Arthm* is interested, 

11. Is Mary taller than Albert is taUf 

12. The stars are as bright as the sun is brigJU. 

Note 2. — "No part of the Predicate should be omitted, 
when the sense is thereby altered or obscured. . 

BS^ Let the Pupils connect the following 

Ebbobs. 

1. " I shall avoid it altogether if it can be—" 

2. " Illustrations make more vivid impressions than can be— by reasoning.** 
8. ** A poet, by force of genius alone, may rise higher than a public speaker—** 
4. William assisted George more than Charles 

B. " A squirrel can climb a tree quicker than a boy" — — — 

6. John obeys his teacher as cheerfully as James — 

7. William secured his position before Ernest— 

8. ** Ralph assisted his father more than James" — — 

9. " I— studied my lesson since school opened." 

10. " I— see you again to-morrow." 

11. — " You ask for my opinion ?" 
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IV. Active Peedicates. — Passive Peedicates. 

Obs. 1. — The Predicate may declare an act 

1. Done by its Subject " Active Voice.^^ 

2. Done to its Subject " Passive Voice?* 

^ EXAHPLEB. 



( 1. We Ime. 2. We Bee. 
(1.) Action 0fii8 SuH^ect \ 3. Colambas discovered America. 
' John is building his house. 

We are loved. 2. We are seen. 
(2.) Action to its Subject -J 3. America was discovered. 
' , Joiin's house is being built. 






Obs. 2. — Taste and judgment sliould be exercised in deciding 
whicli form — Active or Passive — sliould be used. But, 

Obs. 3. — Generally we use the Active form when the principal 
thought centers on the Agent 
E2CAMPLE8.— '* Virtue secures happiness." Temperance promotes health. 
Here " virtiie^* and " temperance^^ indicate the prominent thoughts. 

Obs. 4. — We use the Passive form, when the principal thought 
centers on the recipient of the action, or when we do not know or 
do not care to mention the agent. 

Examples.— 1. *'• Manhood is dis«^ced by the consequences Of neglected 
youth." 
2. " The crew were saved, but the ship was lost." 

Here, " manhood," " crew," and " ship" are most prominent in 
thought 

Note 3. — When the Agent of an act is made the Sub- 
ject, the Active Voice should be used. 

E2CAMPLE8.— 1. Mr. Dewey has examined his class. 

2. " The village master taught his little school." 

Note 4. — When the recipient of the action is made the 
Subject, the Passive form should be employed. 

Examples.— 1. The doss has been examined. 

2. The sch/X)l was taught by Dewey. 

Obs. 5. — An Active Transitive Predicate may be changed to the 
Passive Intransitive form without materially altering the sense. 
Examples. 
Active. ..Isaw him. (* 1 •> ( i X saw "^ hhn"^ 

Passive . . He was seen by me. L h^ ^ waa seen ^ 

W n.. ■> 
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Note 5. — Only the direct object can properly become 
the Subject of a Passive Predicate. 

Examples.— 1. The teacher gave John a long lesson. 

Wrong.. % John was given a long lesson by the teacher. 
Correct..^. A long lesson was given to John by the teacher. 
Exception. — ^But an Intransitive Predicate modified by a Phrase, 
sometimes takes the Passive form — the Leader of the Phrase being 
retained in Predicate. (See p. 117.) 

Note 6. — TYiq progressive form in the Active voice has 
its corresponding progressive form in the Passive.* 

Examples.— 1, John is reciting his lesson. 

Active.. % "While he was harvesting his wheat, the flood came and 
swept it all away." 
8. John's lesson is being recited. 
Passive.. 4.. While his wheat was being harvested^ the flood came and 
swept it all away. 

Obs. — We have certain idiomatic forms of expression in which 
one Voice is put for the other. 

1. The Passive ) 1. *' You are mistaken^'''' 2. " You are come too late," 
for the Active. ) for You mistake. for You have come too late. 

2. The Active ) 1- The bell is tolling, 

for the Passive. J for The bell is tolled ; i.e., 

Some one is tolling the bell. 

2. I have a lesson to learn this evening, 
for I have a lesson to be learned, or 

I have to learn a lesson. 

3. "American marble perishes better than the Italian." 

4. ^^Basswood cuts easier than oak." 

♦ By a modern error— unfortunately sanctioned by some authors— action is 
sometimes improperly predicated of a Passive Subject. 

Examples. — "The house is building, ^^ for the house is being built; which 
means, the house is be[com]lng built, i. «., people are at work upon it ; but the 
house does not act. 

This error, extended, would show itself more palpably. Thus : The fleld is 
plowing— the grass is mowing— the wood is chopping— the lesson is studying — 
" while the boy was whipping by the parent, the room was sweeping^ the dinner 
was eating, the cow was milking.''' 

Let us decide that all these are wrong, and go back to the sensible doctrine 
that a Subject— being not the agent but the recipient of the action — requires the 
Passive form. 

" While the boy was being whipped, the room was being swept, and the cow 
was bein^ milked^'' by some one, are pure English, sanctioned by our best 
writers, English and American. The feeble argument against this construction, 
" that it brings two like verbs or a verb and its participle together in the same 
Predicate," is sufficiently answered by the fact that the same is tru6 of other 
verbs. I did do it, John has had the measles. " Robert would not will his farm 
to his nephew." 
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(It^ Let the Pupils correct the following 

"EsBOBB.—iSes Note 6.) 
1. Silas has been given a severe reprimand by the teacher. 

5. Our minister was donated a horse and carriage. 

3. Since then we liave been given very good advice. 

4. I have often been asked my opinion on that subject. 

6. William was given a hundred dollars to test his economy. 

6. I was told that story when I was a little boy. 

Progressive Form.-~(See Note Q.) 

7. While John's dinner was eating^ tas com was planting. 

8. His barn was raising on the day Ms hay was cutting, 

9. These sentences are writing to show what an ^ort is making to confonnd 

the Active with the Passive Voice. " —Pray you avoid it'* 

V. The Verb in Predicate. 

Rem. — While all Verbs in Predicate have one ofllce in common 
—that of making the assertion — they differ as to the force of their 
Predications. 

Obs. 1. — Some Verbs have Ol^ects^ and hence are called Transp- 
Uve Verbs, 

TRANSITTVB Ain> INTRANSITIVIJ. 

XoTE 7. — A Verb which is necessarily Transitive re- 
quires an Object in construction, expressed or implied. 

Obs. 2. — The appropriate Object of a Sentence should not be 
made the Object of a Phrase. 

Example.—" Transitive Verbs do not admit of a Preposition after them." — 
Bullion's Orammar^ p. 91, edition of 1847. 

Corrected. — Transitive Verbs do not admit Prepositions after 
them [to complete the Predicate]. 

Obs. 3. — Some Verbs have no Objects, and hence are called J/i- 
transitive Verba. 

Note 8. — A Verb necessarily Intransitive should not 
have an Object, except hy poetic license or for other rhetor^ 
ical purposes. 

Example.—" I sit me down, a pensive hour to spend." 

Obs. 4. — Some Verbs may have Objects or may not — according 
to their connections with other words. If the mind rests simply 
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on the act, or on the time, place, or manner of the act, it may be 
Intransitive ; as, 

Clara studiei at Aom«— Anna reads well. 

But if thought is directed to a being or thing as the object of the 
act, the Verb is Transitive — 

Clara studies algebra— AnuA reads her Bible often. 

Obs. 5. — Some Verbs have their Objects limited to words of then: 
own signification. 

Examples.— 1. " I dreamed a dream that wai not all a dream.** 
2. " I have fought a good light." 

Obs. 6. — Some Verbs, commonly used Intransitively, become 
Transitive by virtue of a Prepositional Prefix. 

EzAMPLBS.— 1. John goes to school " goes" is Intransitive. 

2. John undergoes punishment ** ondergoes" is Transitive. 

8. The tower looks well " looks" is Intransitive. 

4. The tower overlooks the city " overlooks" is Transitive. 

Obs. 7. — ^In such examples of Compound Verbs in Predicate, it 
is generally— not always — the Prepositum in ComposiMon that makes 
the Verb Transitive. 

OBa 8. — ^Verbs made Transitive by this use of Prefixes, can not 
elegantly be used in the Passive Voice. 

Examples.— 1. "John undergoes punishment."— We may not say punish- 
ment is undergone by John. 
2. " The tower overlooks the city."— Nor, the city is overlooked 
by the tower. 

Obs. 9. — In their Rank^ Verbs differ. Some declare the Attri- 
bute, and hence are called Principal Verbs. 

Examples.— We stttdy.—Th&y recite.— Bojs should study. 

Obs. 10. — Some Verbs in Predicate indicate the circumstance of 
Mode, Tense, Voice, or some modification of the assertion, and hence 
are called AttxUiary Verbs. 

Examples.— I do study.- You have studied.- Boys should study. 

Note 9. — In the construction of Sentences, those Aux- 
iliary Verbs should be used that will best express the 
Voice, Mode, and Tense intended. 
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The Auxiliaey Verb be. 

Ob8. 1. — We use the Auxiliary Verb be — in all its modifications 
— before a Present Participle, to make the progi^essive form of the 
Active Voice. 

Examples.— 1. Robert is attending lectares. 

2. The gardener was trimming vines. 

Obs. 2. — We use the Auxiliary Verb be — in all its modifications 
— before a Past Participle, to make the Predicate Passive. 

Examples.— 1. The lectures were well attended, 
2. The grape-vines ar^ Mmm«c2. 

Obs. 8. — We use the Verb be — in all its modifications — before 
Adjectives, Nouns, and Pronouns in Predicate, as a Copulative 
Verb, to give a declarative expression of the Attribute. 

Examples.— Ellen is fair. —It is /.—He is & poet. 

Obs. 4. — The Verb be — in all its forms— used as a complete 
Predicate, asserts simple existence. It is always Intransitive. 
Examples.— 1. They are. 2. lam. 

8. *' Before Abraham was^ I am.^* 

Rem. — The Verb be is never properly followed by another Verb 
in the same Predicate. 

Have— had. 

Obs. 5. — The Auxiliary Verb have— in all its modifications — is 
used to indicate a Prior Tense. 

Examples. 
Prior Present.- I have finished my work. 

Have you been to chnrch to-day ? 
Prior Past.— John had gone before I arrived. 

Had your coming been previously announced ? 
Prior Future.— John win have finished his studies. 
Participle.—'* Having seen the elephant, the rustic was satisfied.** 
Infinitive.— We ought to have attended the lecture. 

Obs. 6. — As a Principal Verb, have — in all its modifications — ^ia 
used to assert possession. It is always Transitive. 
Example.—*' The pupil has his rights as the teacher has his." 

Rem. — This Verb have^ is never properly followed by another 
Verb in the same Predicate. 
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Do— did— done. 

, Obs. 7. — ^The Auxiliary Yerbs do and did are used tx> give em- 
pTuuis or intemUy to their Principal Yerbs. 

EZAXPLBS. 

Present, <lo.— We do greatiy r^oice in Mary^B good fortune. 
Fast, did.— Did CUadios waylay Milo ? 

OBa 8.— In colloquial style the Auxiliary Verbs — in all their 
modifications— are often used as a sybstituU for the Yerbs or Par- 
ticiples in Predicate. 

EXAMFLBS. 

do 1. " Clara studies more diligently than yon do— than you stitdyy 

done. . 3. " Waste not yonr time as I have done—9i& I have wasted mine, 

have. .3. Had yon studied as fitithfully as I have^ you would have had your lesson. 

are. ... 4. Louis is not quite so old as yon are, 

can . . .5. Anna played that piece as well as you can, 

Obs. 9. — As Auxiliary Yerbs, when shall and will are used. 
gimply to assert a predication^ they are signs of the Indicative Future, 
But when used to assert a present volition or enforce an obligatioQ, 
they are signs of the Potential Present, 

In the Indicative Mode, shall is properly used with the First Por^ 
son^ and will with the Second and Third, 

In the Potential Mode this order is reversed. 

Examples. 
Indicative Pntnre.— We shaU have our lessons before the bell strikei. 

Ton wiU soon see who has the lesson. 

John wiU soon be here. 
Potential Present.— We will have good lessons, or none. 

Ton shall not do it. 

John shaU go to the lecture with yon. 

But, 

Osa 10. — ^In modem practice shall and wiU are interchangeable, 
one being often used for the other — sometimes not inelegantly, but 
often improperly. 

I toiU drown : I fnr i ^ **^ drown. 

No one shall help me ; f 1 No one will help me. 

Obs. 11. — The Auxiliaries may, can, must (in the Present), and 
might, could, would, and should (in the Past), are signs of the 
Potential Mode. 
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Obs. 13. — All the Auxiliary Verbs except " be" and " have," re- 
quire Predicate Verbs after them. 

Obs. 13.— Those Auxiliary Verbs that are also' used as Principal 
Verbs, have not the same force and signification in each condition. 

Examples. 

As an Auxiliary. As a Principal Veiit or Participle. 

Do... 1 do iQYe you. I do &s John does. 

Have. . I have seen him. I have had the ring. 

Will . . Will you come to-morrow ? John wiUed me hie watch. 

Be Shall I be carried ? To be^ contents his desire. 

" ....We arc sawing our wood. Our wood is &ein{7 sawn. 

Mode. 
Note 10. — That Mode of a Verb should be used which 
will most clearly convey the sense intended. 

Indicative, 
Obs. 1. — When we declare or predict an actual events or a condi- 
* tional event assumed as true, we properly use the Indicative Mode. 
ExAHFLES.— 1. God lives. 2. Man is mortal. 

8. If John has gone, he has gone at your request 

4. Thou art a scholar. 5. The eclipse will occur to-morrow. 

Potential, 
Obs. 3. — We assert desire^ duty, probaMlity, possibUitpy and volition 
by words in the Potentiul Mode.* 

Examples.— 1. Desire.—''' I would thou wert cold or hot." 
2.— Duty.— We shoiUd have perfect lessons. 
S.— Probability.— '' I may do what I shall be sorry for." 
4.—P08sibility.—YovL can learn this lesson easily. 
6.— VWifion.— " I wiU be honest if I cannot be rich." 

Subjunctive. 
Obs. 3.— a Verb used to denote a conditional fact or a contin- 
gency should have the Subjunctive form. 

EitAMPLBS.— 1. " Were I Alexander, I would accept these terms." 
2. " So would I t^»ertf I Parmenio." 

Obs. 4 — But if the condition is assumed as unquestionable, the 
Verb should be in the Indicative Mode. 
Examples.— 1. " If the boat goes, I shall go." 

2. If John has qf ended you, he will make due apology. 

* For a List of Auxiliary Verbs that are signs of the Potential Mode, see p. 181 
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Reai. 1.— The Subjunctive Mode is found only in Auxiliary Ad- 
verbial Sentences. 

Obs. 6. — A Sentence is made conditional — 

1. By the SuIffuncizDe form of the Verb, without a 

Conditional Conjunction. 
Example.— Tf^d I a teacher I would require perfect lessons. 

2. By its being introduced by the Conjunctions «f, 

thoughy unless, etc., when the Mode may be Indic- 
ative, PotenticU, or Su^unctive. 

Examples. 
Indieative.— 1. " if the earth turns over, why do we not &11 off?" 

2. Though Ernest is young, he is not hoyish. 
Potential.— 3. If we would be wise, we must study. 

4. *'' Though thou shouldst bray a fool in a mortar.** 
Subjunotive.— 6. " If I were rich, I would build a hospital.** 

6. " Were I not Alexander, I would be Diogenes." 

Imperative. 

Obs. 6. — ^We express command, entreaty, or advice in the use of the 

Imperative Mode. 

Examples. 

Conmiand. .1. " Make way for Liberty.** 

2. " Charge, Chester, charge.'''' 
Entreaty. . ..3. " Give us this day our daily bread.** 

4. " Angels, and ministers of grace, defend us.*' 
Advice 5. " Avoid it, turn from it and pass away.** 

6. Let all the ends thou aimest at be thy conntry*B, thy God*8, 
and Trnth*s. 

Obs. 7. — The Imperative Mode is limited to the Present Tense. 

Obs. 8. — The form of the Imperative is often elegantly used for 
the Future Indicative. 

Examples.— 1. Let us sing, for We vM sing. 

2. "X«^ there be light," for Light shall be. 

Rem. 3. — In analyzing and parsing Sentences like these we are to 
proceed as in ordinary Imperative Sentences. Pa/rse a Sentence as 
you find it 

Osa 9. — ^We have certain forms of expression which are analo- 
gous, if not equivalent to the Imperative — ^having ihQ force without 
ih&form. 
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Examples. 

Indieative.— 1. '•^Fatt he that mast, beneath his rivaPs arms, 

And live the rest^ secnre of fntare harms."— P5»ptf. 
Potential.— 2. " Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain.** 

Obs. 10.— The Imperative Mode is found only in Principal Sen- 
tences. 

Obs. 11. — Tlie Infinitive Mode is not used as a Predicate Verb. 

t^ Let the Pupils correct the following 

'EsROBa.—iSee p. 218.) 

1. " I wish I trflw a gipsy." 

2. " If I was a teacher, I should give shorter lessons." 

8. " Take care lest the boat leaves before yon shall get up.** 

4. " The boy looks as if he was discouraged." 

6. " If I was the king, I would conciliate the Commons." 

6. " Shall you promise obedience in future, if 1 6« lenient now V* 

7. " I should think you ought to be more attentive to your studies." 

8. "It would seem that John has incurred the displeasure of the teacher.** 

9. " If I was a Greek, I should resist Turkish despotism." 

10. If you was in my place, you would the better appreciate my motives. 

11. If he be as wise as he seem, he shall prove a good teachei. 

12. If thou sendest me away, I will be miserable indeed. 

13. He spoke as if he was angry. 

14. I bade him to take heed lest he makm life a failure. 

15. Watch the thoughts of thy heart, lest thou sinnest with thy lips. 

16. If I was to decide, your hopes would brighten. 

Exercises. 

Let the Pupils determine the Voice, Mode, and Tense of each 
Verb in the following Sentences : 

1. The study of science tends to make us devout 

2. I Tiave a temple in every heart that owns my influence. 

3. I Tiave loved this vain world too much. 

4. You v)iU Mve cuscomplished a noble deed before you go hence. 
6. Who can observe the careful ant, and not provide for future 

want? 

6. May one be pardoned and retain the offence ? 

7. We wiU not have this man to rule over us. 

8. " * Make way for Liberty,* he cried, — made way for Liberty, 
and died." 

9. We7*e I as rich as Croesus, I would not be thus extravagant 
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10. When gold comes down to par, specie payments vnU he re- 
sumed, 

11. If one dollar Witt buy twelve pineapples, what mil buy two ? 

12. If pineapples toere as common as apples, tooiUd we prize them 
as highly ? 

13. " Then turn we to her latest tribune's name." 

TElfSE. 

Rem. 1. — The time of an act or event is represented generally by 
fheform of the Verb^ and definitely by the use of A^uncU, Hence, 

Note 11.— That form of the Verb should be used which 
will most clearly express the time intended. 

Obs. 1. — A proposition which is always true, or which includes 
the past, the present, and the future, should be expressed in the 
Present Tense. 

Examples.— 1. " The lecturer demonstrated that the earth is round." 
2. " Did he say that the moon revolves from east to west ?'* 

Obs. 2. — In Complex Sentences, the Tense of the Principal Sen- 
tence does not necessarily control the Tense of the Verb in the 
Auxiliary Sentence. 

Examples. 
Fast and Present.— 1. " I said in my haste, all men are liars." 

2. ** Copemicus first demonetraied that the earth 
revolves npon its axis." 
Present and Pnture.— 3. " Those that seek me early shall Jlnd me." 
Fature and Prior Present.— 4. You tvUl never know how mach I have loved you. 
Present and Prior Past.—^. I cam mot tell where I ?utd seen him. 

Exception. — In Auxiliary Sentences introduced by ioh£n^ we use 
the Present form for the Future when the Verb in the Principal 
Sentence is future. 

Examples.— 1. I shall go when the boat leaves, 

2. Will you he here when Ernest comes t 

Obs. 3. — An act or event in a time absolutely past^ is best expressed 
in the Past form of the Verb. 

Examples.— 1. Time dept on flowers, and lent his glass to Hope." 
2. Grant commanded the army of the James. 

Obs. 4.— By a figure of speech (see " Vision," p. 000) often used 
in animated discourse, the Present form is put for the Past 
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EZAICPLES.— 1. Hark I by the red lightning^s fltftd glare 

What bark is plunging 'mid the billowy strife ? 
3. Now it mounts the wave, and rises threatening to the frown* 
ing Bky. 

Obs. 5. — ^An act or event in a period of past time reacblng to the 
Present, is best expressed in the Prior Present form, 
EXAMPLBS.— 1. " I Aav« never seen the righteous forsaken/* 
2. Grant Jias occapied the chair of state one year. 

Obs. 6. — This form is never properly used in asserting an act 
absolutely and definitely past 

BZAXFLSS. «-- 

Incorrect . . 1. I have seen William yesterday. 

2. Phillips has lectared last evening on ** the Lost Arts.** 
Corrected. .1. I saw William yesterday. 

2. Phillips lectured last evening on ** the Lost Arts.** 

Obs. 7.— An act or event predicted or promised at a future time, 
is best expressed in the Future form of the Verb. 
Examples.— 1. We shall not all sleep. 

2. WUl Sherman be our next President ? 

Exception. — In Adverbial Sentences used to denote time^ the Pres- 
ent is often used for the Future and the Prior Future. 
Examples.— 1. I shall go when the train starts-~yt\\\ start. 
2. " Till I come^ give attention to reading." 
8. " * And when we are parted and when thou art dead, 
O where shall we lay thee ?'— his followers said." 

Obs. 8. — When we wish to represent an act or event as finished 
at a future time, we use the form of the Prior Future Tense.* 

Examples.— 1. I shcUl have completed my sixtieth year before this work will 
be published. 
2. " You will have learned something of astronomy before the 
next transit qf Venus will occur." 

Rem. 2. — In familiar style it is sometimes allowable to throw 
back those Future Tenses one degi*ee — thus, 

Future and Present.—" I shall arrive there before you do," for 
Prior Future and Future.—" I shall have arrived there before you will.'* 

* The above are the commoa laws for the use of the Tenses. But poets, ora- 
tors, and speakers in animated discourse, and writers in easy colloquial stylo, 
often claim license to disregard these laws, provided the '^ thoughts interided** 
are thereby conveyed " tvithiut fraud orfaUacy.** 
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Obs. 9.— The variations for the Potential Mode are rather varia- 
tions of /(?rm than to indicate distinctions of time — this Mode being 
genei*ally indiflferent as to time. 

ExAXFLB.— ** O, would the ecandal yanisli with my life, 
Then happj were to me ensuing death I" 

" Would " is Past in form, but Future in sense. 

IB^ Let the Pupils correct the following 

Ebrors,— (-See p. 221-3.) 

L The preadier declared tliat Gk>d was love. 

2. During all last week I have not seen George at school. 

Z, If yott win go to the city to-morrow, please call for me. 

4. Clara has been taking lessons on the organ all last snmmer. 

6. I may go to-morrow, bat I could not go to-day. 

6. Will that Alesma damage the hair ?— I should not think it eould, 

7. What is the diameter of the earth ?— " I could not tell." 

8. When did yon see Albert last ?— " I see him yesterday." 

9. *' Mr. Smith, toould yon be so kind as to help me work that problem t" 

10. " At what hour to-morrow might we expect you to come ?" 

11. " I could nH say positively. It might be nine or ten." 

12. " I have read six books of Virgil before I went to college." 

13. Will we go to-morrow, or do we wait another day ? 

The kight Verb in Predicate. 
Note 12. — That Verb should be used which will cor- 
rectly and fully express the fact intended. 

Comm^m Errors.— I. " There let him lay y— Byron. 

2. " To you Ijty for refhge."— ifwrray. 
Corr*c^^.— There let him ^ic.— To you IJUe for refuge. 

t^ Let the Pupils correct the following 
"RKBo&B.^See Note 12.) 

1. ** Bespectable formers never lay down in the field." 

2. ** I have no objection to your setting down occasionally." 
8. " While I was talking, Sarah raised up to leave the hall.** 

4. *' I expect you was out late last night." 

5. " William has Xie^nfaUing trees in the maple grove." 

6. " I would avoid it altogether if it can be <fone." 

7. " Thou sawedst every action."— G^?*y'« Grammar^ p. 46. 

8. " What are become of so many productions ?" 

9. " Ought you to take those peaches without leave ? I do not think I had,** 

10. " He had n't ought to do it. Had he ?" 

11. " His fiice shown with the rays of the sun." 

12. "iTod you rather go or stay? I Aa(2 rather go." 
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Note 13.— A Verb should not be used for its participle 
in Predicate. 

Example.— James ought not to have went. 
Corrected,— ^ameB onght not to haye ffone. 

Note 14. — A Participle should not take the place of its 
Verb. 

ExAMFLB.— ** The work is imperfect ; yon done it too hastily." 
Correeted.—ThQ work is imperfect ; yon did it too liastily. 

t^* Let the Pupils correct the following 

Errors.— (.%e Notes 12, 14.) 

1. "Julia is always ehoee first." 

2. " Ainsworth has spoke twice and has wrote once.** 
8. ** The best apple was gave to Anna." 

4. " Ton ought not to have Itroke that chair." 

5. " I seen you when you done it." 

6. " I had rather have did it myself." 

7. Ernest has Iroke his sled. 

8. I have not been spoke to on that subject. 

f. ^^Ten o'dock, and my * little boy :rane' hasn't droee the sheep to pMtn* 
yet." 

10. " I have o^ all I wish." 

11. " Gold ha&fell ten cents in ten days." 

12. ^ I have never sang in Church since." 

Persok and Number. 

Rebc. — ^Most Verbs in Predicate are varied in form — irifleeted — to 
correspond with the modification of their Subjects. Hence, 

EuLE 2. — ^A Verb in Predicate must agree with it« 
Subject in Person and Number. 

Obs. 1.— This Rule require* that the form of a Verb be deter- 
mined by its Batjject^ according to ettaUuhed nsage .-—Thus, 

In the Singular HFumbery 

For the Mrst Person^ the Iladical form is used ; as— I l&vey I walk. 
For the Second Person^ Solemn style, the SuflSx §t or e§i is used ; 

as — Thou lovestf thou walkest. 
For the Third Per$on the SuflSx g is used ; as— He loveSy John tf aflb. 
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Exception 1. — ^By an ancient idiom— now seldom used, except 
by the poets — the termination etta is given to the Third Person 
Singular ; as — He hath^ he dothy he walketh. 

BxAMPLB?.— 1. " How doth the busy bee improve each shining hour." 
2. " He that Umeih wine and oil shall not be rich/* 

Exception 2.— The Verb be has its peculiar forms in the Pres- 
ent Tense and in the Past (See Conjugation, pp. 134.-6.) 

Ona 2. — ^In the Plural Number ^ Verbs are not varied in. form V> 
indicate Person and Number. 
Examples.— We 1 

Yon I ^*^^' ^°^®' recite, see. 

TheyJ 

Prin". — Only the first 2vord in Predicate is varied in 
form, for any purpose. 

Note 15. — One Subject in the Singular Number re- 
quires its Verb to be in the Singular. 

Rem. — This note applies alike to Words, to Phrases, and to Sen- 
tences. 

Examples. 

Word Subjects l. ** Earth keeps me here awhile.^* 

2. " Knowledqb reaches or may reach every home." 

Phrase Subjects 3. *' My leayiko home does not please yoa.^* 

4. " To dispute the doctor requires fortitade." 

Sentence Subjects.. 5. **That all men are created equal, is a self- 
evident truth." 
6. "• How he came back again, doth not appear,** 



' Let the Pupils correct the following 

ERBOBS.^iSee Bule 2, and Note 15.) 

1. " Where are you, my boy ? Here I ar*." 

2. " Such a clatter of sounds indicate rage." 

8. " This addition of foreign words have been made by commerce." 

4. " And many a steed in his stables were seen." 

6. " There are pupils in this class, whose progress have been astonishing.* 

6. " He dare not call me coward." 

7. ^^Does thou love to go to school ?" 

8. "I am mindfal that myself i« strong." 

9. " I refer to this that yourself Aa/A spoken." 

10. " I have read what thou says of (m peculiarities."— 2%^ Friend. 
10* 
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11. ** When Ihon most sweetly Hng8.''^^JDrummond. 

12. " Thy nature, Immortality, who knowettt'^Bvereaes Grammar, 

13. ** Who dare avow himself equal to the task ?" 

14. " Every error I could find, have my busy muse employed." 

15. " They pray to^fether much oftener than thou insinuates,'^ 

16. *^ Simply to give alms to the poor, do not constitute the sum of Christian 

duty." 

17. " Beceiving and secreting stolen goods, are punishable by our municipal 

laws."^' 

18. " How the boys all escaped firom drowning were a wonder to us all." 

19. *' That Milton should love the dollars as he does, astonish all his Mends." 

20. " Variety of numbers still belimg 

To the soft melody of ode or song." 

Note 15. — Two or more Singular Subjects, taken sepa- 
rately, require the Verb to be Singular. 

Hem. — This law applies alike to Words, to Phrases, and to Sen- 
tences. 

Examples. 

Word Subjects 1. " William or Wabneb has my knife." 

8. " DisBASB or POTERTT foUows the lazy track of the 

sluggard." 
8. " My POTERTT, but not my will, consents.^'— Shaks, 
4. "Every phrase and every fiqubb which he uses 
tends to render the picture more lively and com- 
plete."— 5/air. 
Phrase Subjects. . . 5. " Writino letters or reading novels occui>ies her 
evening hours." 

6. ** To BE oB NOT TO BE, is the quostion." 

7. " To SHOOT OR TO BE SHOT, was my only alternative." 
Sentence Subjects.. 8. " That my client aided in the rescue, or that he was 

present at the time qf it^ does not apfeab from 
the evidence adduced." 

(^" Let the Pupils correct the following 
Errors.— (5'ee Note 16.) 
1. " Neither history nor tradition/vml^A such information." 

3. "Neither Charles nor his brother were qualifled to suppc^t such a 

system." 
8. " Nor war nor wisdom yi«/d our Jews delight." 

4. "He or his deputy were authorized to commit the culprit." 

5. " For outward matter or event/a«Aion not the character within." 

6. To shoot or to be shot, were my only alternative. 

' 7. Heading novels or lounging about the village are alike damaging to the 
moral character. 
8. How we could escape or where we were to go, were to be decided at once. 
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9. That he is rich or that yon are poor are not material to the qneBtion of 

relative happinees. 
10. ** Praise from a friend, or censnre from a foe. 
Are lost on hearers that oar merits know/* 

Note 16. — A Collective Noun, indicating Unity, re- 
quires its Verb to be in the Singular Number. 

EzAXPLES.— 1. " A NATION kos been smittmy 

2. " The Senate has rejected the bilL" ' 

3. ** Congress has a^joamed/* 

Exception. — The Logical Subject of a Sentence is sometimes 
the Object of a Phrase used to qualify the Grammatical Subject 
Then, when the Object of the Phrase is plural in form, and indi- 
cates that the parts of which the number is ccmposed are taken 
severally, the Verb should be Plural. 



Example.— A part of the students 
have gone. 



ICAJ l ^ ofriitudents 3 J have gone J 



Here "students" — the name of many taken severally— is the 
Logical Subject of " have left," and requires the Verb to be Plural, 
although " part," the Grammatical Subject, is Singular ; or, we 
may regard the Modified Subject as Plural— made so by the Plural 
Noun " students," in the limiting Phrase — and the Verb takes the 
Plural form. (See Diagram.) 

Obs. 3. — But Nouns not CoUective are not varied in number by 
their Adjuncts. 

EiCAMPLEs.— 1. " ThQ progress of his forces was impedtd.'*^ 



(2E7 



progregg ^ waa Impeded ^ 
foircea _) 



2. The selection of appropriate examples requires taste. 

3. " All appearances of modesty are flivorable and prepossosfl- 

ing."— ^air. 

Caution. — Avoid the awkward and improper use of Partitives 
as Subjects, when they properly belong in Phrase Adjuncts of the 
true Subjects. Thus, 

Incorrect.—^'' This sort of Adverbs commonly admit of comparison."— JBii* 
channan's Grammar. 

Cknrected.—AdyerhB of this sort commonly admit of comparison. 

*' Every kind of comfort and convenience were provided.''^— Com. Sch. Jour, 

Better. ^Comfort and convenience of every kind were provided, 

" This species of words were numerous,^* 

Better.— Words of this species. ti7«rtf numerous. 
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I^Let the PupUs correct the following 
Ebbobs.— (i8(M NoU 16.) 

1. ** A series of exercises in folse grammar are introdaced toward the end.** 

—Frost's Grammar, 

2. The number of the names were aboat one hundred and twenty."— TFliri'J 

Grammar. 

3. *' The namber of school districts Tuive increased since last year/* 

4. " In old Englis'h, this species of words were nameroas." 

6. ** Have the legislature power to prohibit assemblies ?" 

«. " Above one-half of them was cut off before the return of spring." 

7. " The greater part of their captives was sacriflced.*^ 

8. " While still the busy worid is treading o'er 

The paths they trod five thousand years before." 

9. " Small as the number of inhaUtants are^ their poverty is extreme. 
10. " The number of bounty-jumpers are enormous." 

Note 17. — ^A Collectiye Noun, indicating Plurality, 
requires its Verb to be in the Plural Number. 

Examples.— 1. " The fboplb are foolish, they have not known me." 

2. " The peasantry are ever jealous of the nobility." 

Obs. 1. — CoUectlTe Nouns, which always require a Plural Verb, 
are the following : 

Gentry— mcmkind—'n6fMUy'-peopU---peasantry, 

Obs. 2. — Those which may have Verbs in the Singular or Plu- 
ral, according to the sense, are the following : 

Ari8to(Ta^—army—aitditory^o(mmiUtee—<xm{ire^—divrc^ 
—public— school— remnant— senate. 

Rem. — The Unity or Plurality of a Collective Noun is generally 
determined by its Adjuncts, or by the nature of its Predicate Verb. 
Examples.— 1. " The committee was appointed by the rhair." 

3. " The committee were unanimous in sentiment." 
8. " The committee have never been able to agree,** 

Let the Pupils correct the following 



i.-iSeelMell.) 
1. The minority is attempting to control the nuOority. 

5. But the majority is not disposed to submit to its controL 
8. The radM0 i« prepared for any event. 

4. The peaceable people watches their action with anxiety. 

6. While the whole thoughtless youth is eager for the strife, 

6. The nobility is alarmed, and 

7. Mankind in general is apprehensive of a general anarchy. 
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Note 18. — One Subject in the Plural Number should 
have a Verb in the Plural. 

Examples. 

Word Sabjects 1. " The boys are recitiiijif." 

2. '* They that seek me eariy sJiaUftnd m«." 
Exception 1.— Noons, Plural in form, ojften constitute the titles 
of books. Such names, used as Subjects of Sentences, require 
their Verbs to be Singular. 

EXAXPLES. 

1. "The ^ Plecuures of Hope'' 

recited by the clasB." 
«. "The 'Lives of the Martyrs' is 

now ont of print." 

Exception 3.— A Plural Subject, modified by a Phrase whose 
Subsequent is the Logical Subject of the Sentence, and Singular 
in form, iflay have a Singular Verb. 
Example. 



r»» fa ^'^ ^ 



w reciter! ^ 



Two-thirds of my hair liasfaUen off. 



f { tblrda ^ \r V 

iCTJo tl hatr ^ I hai iUlen ] 



' Let the Pupils correct the following 

Errors.— (-S'^?^ Note 18.) 

1. " Is those your sentiments ?" 

2. " Such phenomena is not often witnessed." 
8. " Was there no spiritual men then ?" 

4. " To him giveth all the prophets witness." 

5. " There seems to be but two general classes."— Day'* Orammar, 

6. " Hence arises the six forms of expressing time."— id., p. 87. 

7. " There was several other grotcsqae figures that presented themselTCS." 

8. " * Rills flrom the Fountain of Life' were published by Lippincott. " 

9. " Five times five is twenty-five." 
10. " And five times six is thirty." 

li: »* Three apples from twelve apples teaves nine apples." 

12. Three added to nine m^ikea twelve. 

13. "Dickens' * Household Words' are among the best of hli works." 

Note 19. — Two or more Subjects connected by and 
require the Verb to be in the Plural. 

Examples. 
Word Subjects 1. Anna and Clara are studying their lessons. 
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3. The hoys and the girU were preparing for the exami- 

nation. 
Fhrase Subjects -...3. *' Chewing tobacco and smoHng cigars disqualify a 
young man for mental improvement."— (7«*<cA<J0». 

4. ** To spin, to weave, to knit, and to sew, were once a 

girre employments. 
Sentence Subjeeti* -6. " Bead of this bargess— on the etone appear. 

How worthy he ! how virtuous ! and how dearT— 
Crabbe. 

Exception 1. — Two or more Singular Subjects so intimately 
associated in thought as to constitute a logical unity, may have a 
Verb in the Singular Number. 

BzAMFLXS.— 1. '"'' The head and front of my offending hath this extent^* — 
SJiakspeare. 




2. " There is a pecaliar/orcM and beattty in this figare."— JTomM. 

Exception 3. — Two or more Singular Subjects preceded by tiie 
Adjectives each, every, or no, require the Verb to be in the Singu- 
lar Number. 

ExAMPLBs.— 1. " Every boy and every girl was eager for the recitation." 

>---r=^5^ ^ ^' ' I .. . -^^ REM.--The Predicate of the 

V ^ ^ C^ \^^i^g=Z 3 first Subject is suppressed 

Q girl y^ \n» eager^ — ^bciug obviOUSly UUdcr- 

LeveryJ \w) r ec aaHon J StOOd. 



2. " Each day and each hour Is fl»ught with consequences too 
momentous for haman contemplation." 

8. " No fortune and no condition in life makes the guilty mind 
happy." 

Exception 3. — Two or more Singular Subjects connected by 
andr—on^ taken affirmatively and the other negatively— require 
the Verb to be in the Singular Number. 

Examples.— 1. " My poverty, but not my will, consents."— iS:^a*i5P6ar«. 

C^ ^7^~X , *^'°*' ^ REM.-The Predicate Of the second 

V, ^ y Qntj Subject is suppressed, while its 

(^ wui ^\ K ) Adverb is retained. 
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3. " His moral integrity, and not his wealth, makes him re- 
spected." 

Exception 4. — Two or more Singular Subjects, indicating the 
same pei-son or thing, require the Verb to be in the Singular Num- 
ber. 

SzAXFLE.— '* The saint, the fiither, and the husband prays.** 



^( saint 




C hn8bon<l~ 



) 



Exception 5.— Whenever a Verb immediately follows the firtt 
of two or more Subjects, it must agree in Person and Number 
with it, and it is understood after the others. 

EzAXFLE.— Here Jo^ abounds y and gratitude and love* 

ly Let the Pupils correct the following 

Ebrobs.— (>s;pdi9p. 339-^1.) 

1. " Two and two is four, and five is nine." 

2. " The flax and the barley was smitten." 

8. " The Mood and Tense is signified by the Verb." 

4. ** Every word and every member have their due weight and force.** 

5. *^ Each day and each hour bring their portion of doty." 

6. "No law, no restraint, no regulation are required to keep him in 

bounds." 

7. "Prudence, and not pomp, are the basis of his flune." 

8. "Not fear, but fiitigue, have overcome him." 

9. " The President, not the Cabinet, are responsible for the measure." 

10. " Every old man, and every woman and child, were removed to a place of 

safety.*** 

11. " What is the latitude and longitude of Boston ?" 

12. " Neither Anna nor Ernest have permission to go." 
18. ** Neither Clara nor Ruby are remarkably beautiftil." 
14. " One eye on death and one full fixed on heaven. 

Becomes a mortal and immortal man."— Tbun^. * 

16. The designer and not the engraver are at fault. 

16. " Our Maker, Governor, and Guide demand our homage." 

17. " Each thought we cherish and each word we utter are known to Him." 

18. " No vice of the heart and no sin of the tongue have ever escaped Hia 
notice." 

19. " Dissipation and not late hours have made him an invalid." 
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Person. 
Note 20.^ — Two or more Subjects, taken separately and 
diflfering in Person, should have separate Verbs, when 
the Verb is varied to denote the Person of its Subject. 

SxAXPLB.— rbtf ABB in error, or /am. 

C r<m X «» ) 



Obs. — ^But when the Verb is not varied to denote the Person, it 
need not be repeated. 



EzAMPLBS.— 1. FoM or /must GO. C— ^2i 



2. The doctors or you abb In error. C i 



must go 



J 



^ Note 21. — When the Subject of a Verb differs in Per- 
son or Number (or both) from a Noun or Pronoun in 
Predicate, the Verb should agree with its Subject rather 
than with the word in Predicate.* 

Examples.— 1. " Thou art the man." 2. Clouds am vapor. 
3. A HOBSB i» an animal. 

Grammatic Fallacies. 
Rem. — Let the Pupil correct the errors in the following Sen- 
tences, and give the authority for every criticism, by a proper ref- 
erence to Rule 2, or to Notes and Observations imder the Rule. 

1. " The rapidity of his movements were beyond example."— TTeff*. 

5. *^ The mechanism of clocks and watches were totally unknown." 

8. " The Past Tense of these Verbs are very indefinite with respect to time." 

—BvUioiCt Grammar^ p. 31. 1840. 
4. " Everybody are very kind to her."— ^y/vw. 

6. " To study mathematics, require maturity of mind." 

6. " That they were foreigners, were apparent in their dress." 

7. " Coleridge the poet and philosopher have many admirers." 

8. " No monstrons height, or lengiii, or breadth appear."— i\?pe. 

9. " Common sense, as well as piety, tell us these are proper." 

* The young Pupil often finds it difficult to decide which of the two Substan- 
tives is the Subject and which the Noun in Predicate. The following test will 
decide this point: 

When one term is a^enerie and the other epee^fic^ \\ie former belongs in Predi- 
cate—the latter is the Subject. Thus, in Example 3, ''animal" is a generic 
term—" horse" is specific. We can not say, an animal is a fujrse^ for not every 
animal is a horse ; but every horse is an animal. Hence, " horse" is the Sub- 
ject, and " animal" is in Predicate. (See Independent Case, p. 85, Obs. 5.) 
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10. " Wisdom or folly ijovern nsy^Fislfs. Grammar, 

11. *' Nor want nor cold his course delay."— JbAn«)». 

12. *' Hence natarally arise indifference or aversion between the parties.** 

13. ** Wisdom, and not wealth, procare esteem." 

14. *' No company likes to confess that they are ignorant." 

15. *' The people rejoices in that which should cause sorrow." 

16. *^ Therein consists the force and use and nature of language." 

17. *' From him proceeds power, sanctiflcation, truth, grace, and erery other 

blessing we can conceive."— CJWHn. 

18. ** How is the Gender and Number of the Relative known ?" 

19. *' Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing."— ifi//on. 

80. ** The Syntax and Etymology of the language is thus spread before the 
learner."— 5i«Z?<on*« Qratnmar. 

21. ^ In France the peasantry goes barefoot, and the middle sort maken use 

of wooden shoes." — Harvey. 

22. " While all our youth prefers her to the rest."— Tfo/for. 
28. " A great majority of our authors is defective in manner." 

24. ** Neither the intellect nor the heart are capable of being driven." 

25. " Nor he nor I are capable of harboring a thought against your peace." 

26. " Neither riches nor fame render a man happy."— ZtoyV Orammar, 

27. " I or thou art the person who must undertake the business." 

28. " The quarrels of lovers is a renewal of love." 

29. '* Two or more sentences united together is called a compound sentence,** 

—Day's Orammar. 

80. ** If I was a Greek, I should resist Turkish despotism." 

81. '* I can not say that I admire this construction, though it be much used." 

—PriefUy''8 Orammar^ p. 172. 

82. " It was observed in Chap. 8, that the disjunctive or had a double use."— > 

ChurchiWt Orammar. 

83. " I observed that love constituted the whole character of God." 

84. " A stranger to the poem would not easily discover that this was verso.'* 

35. *' Had I commanded you to have done this, you would thought hard of 

it."— Jl Brown. 

36. " I found him better than I expected to have found him." 

37. ^* There are several faults which I intended to have enumerated." 

38. " An effort is making to abolish the law." 

39. *' The Spartan admiral was sailed to the Hellespont."— 6^a2<2«ini^A. 

40. '' So soon as he was landed, the multitude thronged about him.** 

41. ** Which they neither have nor can do."— 5arotoy. 

42. " For you have but mistook me all the while."— /»Aa*»p«ir». 

43. '^ Who would not have let them appeared."— ;9^eefe. 

44. " You were chose probationer."— /SJpectotor. 

46. ** Had 1 known the character of the lecture, I would not have went.** 

46. " They don't ought to do W'—WatJAns. 

47. " Had I ought to place ' toise^ in Predicate with * makes f^ **— 2\(ptf. 

48. " Whom they had sat at defiance."— J5o/in^6roJte. 

49. " Whereunto the righteously and are safe."— ^arctoy. 
60. " She sets as a prototype, for exact imitation."— ^awA. 

Rem. — After correcting: the above examples, the Pupil should 
analyze and pai-se them— using the Model given on p. 205, or 
those on pp. 183-4. 
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SYNTAX OF THE OBJECT. 

Rbm. 1. — ^Not all Sentences have Objects. This fact has led some 
authors to regard the Object of a Sentence, not as one of the Prmci- 
pal Elements of a Sentence, but as a sort of modifier of the Predicate.* 

Hem. 2.— The Syntax of the Object embraces its material^ its 
form, its modificaUon, its position, and i\& relation. 

I. Material of the Object. 

Prin. — The Object of a Sentence must be a Substan- 

tiye. 

(\ W&rd, 
The Olqect may be ^ A JPJkro^e^ tir 

Examples. 
A Word.— 1. A Nimn. Yirtae secares lu^fpiness. 
2. A Pronoun. Thee we adore. 
A Phrase.— B. JPartidpial. I doabted Ms Jiating the rinff* 
4. Infinitive. We love to attend school. 
A Sentence.— 5. Transitive. 3o\m9A\^hehadthering. 

6. Intransitive. Did yoa ascertain w?u> wenif 

Word Object. 



r Sabjeo*. J^ Predicate. jT Object J 

A Word Object is either ^A^ownor 

EXAXPLES. 

1. A Vmm.—Proper. Grant conquered Lee. 

Common, Did you see tlie edipse f 
Abstract. I commended hSB firmness. 
Collective. Did yon attend the convention t 
F<?rftcrf(Act.) I did not admire ^ «in^in^. 
2. A Pronoim.- P<er«>/i(tf. " Help m«, Cassins, or I sink." 

♦ It is true that the Object does, in a sense, limit its Predicate ; but it is as 
true that the Predicate limits its Subject by declaring^ an act or an attribute of 
it. Hence, if we regard the Predicate as a distinct Element in a Sentence, we 
should for the same reason rank the Object of a Transitive Sentence as a Prin- 
cipal Element. 

To say that the Object is simply a modifier of the Predicate, is to confound 
an Object with an A^unct, a Sfubstantive with an Adverb— VasA destroying the 
fhndamental principles of analysis. 
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JSekUive, All whom he sees, obey him. 
Interrogative. Wifurni seekest thon f 
Adjective, What soaght they thas aUa t 



II. Form of the Object. 

Kbic — English Ifinau haye the same forms in all the Cases— ex- 
cept when used as Adjuncts. Hence, 

Obs. 1.— a Noun is known to be the Object of a Sentence by its 
properly answering the questions whom f or w?iat f pfiaood Umne- 
diately after the Predicate. 

ExAMFLSs.— 1. We visited William— visited whomT. . . WUUam, 
S. John gave me a book— gave wJuU /. . .hook. 

Rem. — ^Most Pronouns have peculiar forms to denote the Object 
(see p. 03). Hence, 

Obs, 2. — ^A Pronoun is known to be the Object of a Sentence 
generally by its form, and always by its answering the question 
wlwmf or what? placed immediately after the Predicate. 

ExAXFLBs.— 1. Bobert visited ns— visited whom /. . . w. 

S. We had invited him— invited whom t. . . Bobert. 



III. Limitations of the Object. 

Rem. 1. — ^We have seen (p. 195) that the Subject is limited by the 
Predicate and by its Adjuncts ; and (in p. 208) that the Predicate is 
limited by its Object and by its Adjuncts. 

Rem. 2.— While the Subject, the Predicate, and the Object sus- 
tain logical relations to one another, the Object is grammatically 
limited only by its A^uncts. 

C Words, 

The Adjuncts of the Object consist of. -< Phrases, or 

{sentences. 

EXAXFLES. 

Words.—!. " The blosBoms deck the bough/* 

8. " We have had our May-day qablands." 
Phrases.— 3. " I saw an eagle wheeling near its brow.''^ 
4. " The POAM of the biOowe ahready I see." 
Sentences.— 5. I have been visiting the xan w?u> sent me to eoUeffi, 
6. ** Thsx that honor me^ I will honor." 
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03S. — The Object may be limited or defined by Logical Acfjunctt. 
SXAXPLES.— 1. " I thank theb, RodeHCy for the word." 

2. There thoa shalt find my cousin, Beatrice,. (See p. 4S.) 

EXEBCISBS. 

C^ Let each Pupil make a Sentence — 
1. Whose Object has one 



Word Acijunct, (^ V« X "^"^ X •^P* 

We saw the eclipse. 



2. TwoWord Adjuncts. . ( ^^ Y ~ Y ^^^ \ 

We saw the last ^ A ;: A . ^ -*; — -/ 

eclipse. Q?»O CmtT 



3. One Word and one r 

Phrase V, 

We saw the eclipse 
Qfthe moon. 

4. One Word and one /- 

Sentence V^^ 

We saw the eclipse 
which you pre- 
dicted. 




5. One 

and 



(Word, one Phrase, ( ^ Y "^ V "^^^ 

id one Sentence . . . ^^ A \ ^ ^ rT^' 

We saw the eclipse Ci^gJ [otf ^^ \ 

of the gun, which > ^ .> .: m ^ 



0/ the 8un^ which 
you predicted. 



C John X predicted X^^^'^'^^ 

' Let each Pupil make a Sentence for each of the above • 
Diagrams. 

tS* Let each Pupil make a Sentence whose Object is limited 

(1) by a Pure Specifying Adjective See p. 103 

(2) by a Possessive Specifying Adjective. . . ^ 104 
(8) by a Numeral Specifying Adjective " 104 

(4) by a Qualifying Adjective " 103 

(5) by a Verbal Adjective " 104 

(6) by an Interrogative Adjective " 103 

(7) by a Proper Adjective. " 103 

(8) by a Logical Adjunct « 84 

(9) by a Prepositional Phrase " 24 

(10) by a Participial Phrase " 26 

(11) by an Lifinitive Phrase. " 26 

(12) by a Transitive Sentence ....,.., " 42 

(13) by an Inti*ansitive Sentence " 41 

(14) by a Compound Sentence " 43 

(15) by a Complex Sentence " 46 
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IV. Coiq^DiriOK of the Object. 
Rule 3. — The ohject of an action or 
of a relation 
must be in the Objective Case. 

Obs. 1.— Action is expressed by Verba and 
by Participles. 
Bdation is expressed by Prepositions. 

aul^ect, TredUxtte, OlffeeU. 

Q Virtae ^ gec nre a ^ happiness ^ 

Obs. 2. — Only fhe Pronouns I, thou, he, she, it, and Who, and 
their Plurals, vary their forms for the Objective. (See pp. 93, 95.) 

Note 1. — f ronouns that are varied in form to denote 
the Case, should have their appropriate forms for the 
Objective. 

Examples.— 1. " Them that honor me, I will honor." 
2. '* And most IleayetA^e, Paradise?" 

Exception 1. — The Possessive form of Nouns and Pronouns is 
sometimes, though rarely, used in the Objective Case. 
EzA]CFLX.~John is a friend of mine. (See p. 00.) 

t^ Let the Pupils correct the following 

Errobs. 
1. ** They will not go without she and /." 
9. " Who did Gertmde marry ?" 
8. " Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate y*.'* 

4. " I can not tell who I saw there." 

5. " I took it to be ^ who we had visited at Homer.** 

6. " I do not remember who they are for." 

7. ** There are a few who, like you and /, drink nothing but water.*' 

8. " All debts are cleared between you and /." 

9. " And to poor we, thine enmity's most capital." 

10. *^ We should discriminate between him who is the sycophant and Tie who 
is the teacher." 

Rem. — In constructing Sentences special attention is required in 
giving to the Object of a Sentence its appropriate 
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Position. 
Note 2.— In position, the Object of a Sentence com- 
monly follows the Predicate. 

ExAMFiiES.— 1. " Virtue sbcurbs happiness.^* 

2. " The king of shadows loves a shining marky 

Exception 1. — By the poets, and for rhetorical effect, the Ob- 
ject is often placed before the Predicate. 
Examples.— 1. " iSRm, from my childhood, I hate known." 
2. " New ills that latter stage lwait^ 

Exception 3. — A Relative or Conjunctive Pronoun, being the Ob- 
ject of a Sentence, is placed before its Predicate. 
Examples.— 1. " Mount the horse which I haye chosen for you.*' 
2. " We serve a Monarch whom we lots — 
• A God whom we adobe." 

Two OR MOBB Objects. 
Obs. 3. — ^A Sentence may have twp or more Obfbcts when they 
are connected in construction by Conjunctions, expressed or implied. 
. Examples.— 1. ** God created the A«avm and the eor^." 
2. " Now twilight lets her curtain down. 
And PINS it with a star." 

Obs. 4. — The Objects of a Compound Sentence sometimes con- 
sist of different Words, indicating the same being or thing. 

Examples.— 1. " By this dispensation, we hate lost a neighbor^ Aftiend^ a 
brother,'''* 
2. " Thus she addressed the Mither of gods, and King of men." 

Obs. 5. — ^But one Word used to limit the signification of another, 
can not be in the same construction ; and hence, the two Words 
are not Objects of the same Verb, unless they are compounded and 
parsed as one Element. 

Examples.— 1. Have you seen Coleridge, the philosopher and poet f 
2. ** We visited Naples, the home of our childhood." 

C W J^ Ylaited 




C home 

Rem. — " Home^^ is a Noun, used to describe " Naples," not as an 
Adjective, but as an equivalent name of the same place. 

" PhUosophef^ and ^'poet^ are Substantive appellations of the man, 
" Coleridge." 

(See " Logical Adjuncts" and " Independent Case," p. 88.) 
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Note 3. — Verbs of giving, and some others, are often 
followed by two Objects — one of the Verb and the other 
of a Preposition suppressed. 

Examples.— 1. Anna gave me a rose. 

2. Charles aeked m« my opinio;!. 

3. They carried the child home. 

r They jT carried ^V^ chUd J 



Rem. 1.— Here it will be seen that " child" is the proper Object 
of " carried." They did not cany the " home." But they carried 
the child to some place — and that place was called ** home." 

Rem. 2.— In pai-sing examples like the above, the ellipsis should 
be supplied. Thus, " to his home" is an Adjunct of " carried." 
Hence, an Adverbial Phrase. 

" Home," as a Hepresentative of the Phrase, is an Adverb. 

"Home," as an Element in the Phrase, is a Noun-— Object of to 
understood. Hence, in the Objective Case. (See p. 180.) 

Obs. 6. — The Verbs make^ esteem^ regard, consider, elect, bid, dare, 
feel, Tiear, see, and some others, are often followed by an Infinitive 
Phrase, having its Preposition (and sometimes the Verb) understood. 
Examples.— 1. " Lorenzo, these are thoughts that make man man." 
These are thoughts that make man [to be] man. 
2. " Teach them obedience to the laws." 

TVocA them [to yield] obedience to the laws. 

Rem. — ^In examples like these, the second Noun or Pronoun is 
the Object of the Verb undei-stood or used in Predicate with it 
Thus, " man" is used in Predicate with " to be," or " to become," 
undei-stood, and " obedience" is the Object of " yield." 

Szamflbs.— 1. ** Intemperance makes a man [to become] a fooL" 
2. " He maketh the storm [ ] a calm." 



(^ He Y^'^^maketii ^(^ storm "^ 

Obs. 7. — ^By another construction, in which the force of the 
suppressed Preposition is still more obscured, the Verbs appoint^ 
caU, choose, constitute, create, dub, elect, make, name, and proclaim^ 
sometimes have two Objects — one direct, and the other indirect 
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EzAKFLEB.— 1. They named Aim John. 



(^ They ^ named^ him ^ ohij 

8. And iSlmon he Bomamed Peter, 

Rem.— In Example 1, "him" is the direct Object— " John" the 
remote Object ; and is, logically considered, a part of the Predicate 
—a title acquired by the action expressed by the Verb, The Verbs 
above given do not, in such examples, express the fhll Predicate, 
nor have we Verbs that can, unless, perhaps, in the following ex- 
ample : 

" They dabhed him knight." 

Hquivalent.—-"^ They kniqhtbd Mm." 

Obs. 8. — ^A Verb which, in the Active Voice, is followed by a 
direct and a remote Object, retains the remote Object as a part 
of the Passive Predicate. 

EZAXFLBf. 

1. He is named John, z^"": — ^ v" . . N 

r He X 1« Mined Johm 1 

2. North was elected President. ^ ^ *■•_ ' ' 

Hem. — This construction is analogous to that of a Substantive 
in Predicate with a Neuter Verb. 

Thou art Peter— Re is John, 
Thou art— who ? — Peter, He is ruimed John, The word " Peter" 
completes the Predicate ; the words ** named John" complete the 
Predicate. 

SUPPEESSION OF THE OBJECT. 

Note 4 — The Object of. a Sentence or of a Phrase 
should not be omitted when the sense is thereby obscured 
or weakened. / 

Examples of Ebbobs. 
0/ a Sentence. .1. ** In these cases, cnstom generally determines.^* 

2. " Though thoa wilt not acknowledge— thou canst not denj 

the fact." 
8. " The Indicative Mood simply indicates— or declares—** 
Of a Phrase... 4. "In conjngating— yon must pay particular attention to 
these signs.** 
6. " The anthor, hastening to finish— appears to write rather 

carelessly.** 
fl. " A verb siffnifi/ing actively, governs the Accusative. 

OBa — The same word can rarely be properly the Object of a 
Sentence and of a Phi-ase in the same connection. 
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EZAUPLES OF EbBORS. 

" The party entered, and passed quite throagh the cave." 
Better— T\ie party entered the cave, and passed quite ttirongh it. 

Obs. — A Relative Pronoun, being the Object of an Auxiliary Sen- 
tence, is often elegantly suppressed. 
Examples.— 1. I gave him all— I had. 

2. Ernest placed in diagram all the sentences— I gave him. 

8. History is all the light— we have. 

4. We receive from it a great part of the usefhl truths— we have. 

Object Phbasb. 

Note 5. — Some Transitive Verbs may have, as their 
Objects, Substantive Phrases. 

ExAMPLBS.- 1. " I doubted his having been a soldier." 



(~rj^^X} 



having been soldieM 



I doubted — what? Not " Aw," nor " having ^^ nor " been^^ nor 
" a," nor " soldier" but the fact asserted by the whole Phrase, " His 
having been a soldier." 

2. " His being a minister, prevented his rising to civil power." 
Treyented— what t 

Obs. 1. — Object Phrases are generally of the Participial Form, 
Prepositional and Infinitive Phrjises being commonly used as Ad- 
juncts, and Independent Phrases as Logical Adjuncts. (See p. 24, 
Obs. 1 ; see also Clark's Analysis, p. 115.) 

Obs. 2. — Infinitive Phrases following Verbs, commonly indicate 
purpose or causey and serve to limit the signification or application 
of Verbs. Such are properly called Adverbs. But they sometimes 
follow Verbs as their Objects. 

Examples. 



1. Pupils are requested to read (^ Pupils V are reqaeeted ^ 

'* To read'^ is a Phrase Adjunct ^ ^ "t — r ^ 



) read'^ is a Phrase Adjunct 
of *' are requested." 



lEE 



2. Pupils assemble to read /^ «,,„„„ — ^v N 

''To read" is a Phrase Adjunct L ^^^ k aasembie ) 

of '' assemble." t^toj- 



8. Pupils are anxious to read ( PupUs Y are iinxioiu ^ 

"To read" is an Adjunct of ^-^ "^ ' |^ i _ ^ 

' ' anxious. ' ' v^.^ read ) 



4. Pupils begin fo read ( ^^~^ Y begin Y ft> ) read ^ 

"To read" is the Object of ^^ — ^^^^ A. "^^^^ \ ' ^J y»«^ J 

'* begin." 

11 
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Obs. 3. — The Transitive Verbs hayiQg Objects expressed, are 
often limited by Infinitive Phrases. 
EzAMFLBS.— 1. The teacher requested William to recits. 



r teac 

QhTJ 



teacher ^ requested ^ William ^ 
1^1 reetf ^ 



2. I BELDEYB the milkman to be honest* 

Rem. 1.—" To recite'* is a Phrase, Adjunct of " requested ;" it 
limits the request " William" is the Object of the modified Predi- 
cate " requested to recite." 

Obs. 4. — This construction should be carefully distinguished from 
that in which the Infinitive Phrase is Adjunct of the Object 
Examples.— 1. The general gave the obdeb toflre. What order f 



EE) 



general J^ gave ^ order 
Qhe} / 

3. The subordinate manifested a disposition to dictate. 
3. Idle pupils manifest little anxiety to improve. 

Rbm. 2.—" Toflre'' limits " order ;" hence, an Adjective. 

" To dictate'* limits ** disposition ;" hence, an Adjective. 

• Let the Pupil place Sentences 3 and 3 in the given Diagram. 

Object Sentence. 

Note 6. — Many Transitive Verbs have as their Objects 
Substantive Auxiliary Sentences. 

Examples.— 1. " But Brutus says he wof ambitious.''^ 

2. ** The ancient Bussians believed that their northern numn' 
tains encompassed the globe.^^ 



f Bussians Y b 
t TheJt ancient J 




( thatO 



believed ^ ^onntalnyencompMaedj^ globe ) 



8. " Can you tell where my Highland laddie's gone /" 
4. ** He hastily demanded why /ca»M." 

* The propriety of this construction depends much on the character of the 
predicate verb. Thus, " The teacher requested William to recite," is proper and 
not inelegant. But, 

'* I believe the milkman to be honest,^^ is inelegant and objectionable. The 
thought is better expressed thus, 

I believe that the milkman is honest. 
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6. " The Tillage all declared how much he knew.^* 

6. ** Did yoa bat know to wlioxn I gave the ring." 

Rem. 1. — The Pupil will notice that Sentences used as Indirect 

Objects, are introduced by a Word or a Phrase tDhich constitutes^ 

logicaUy^ the essential part of the Ottject, Thus in Sentence 2, " that" 

stands for the whole Proposition. 

" Their northern moantains encompassed the globe.** 
** The ancient Buesians believed that.''^ 
*' My Highland laddie has gone^^—can yoa tell where t 
** I gave the ring"— did yoa bat know to whom. 

Rem. 2. — Still we are to regard the enUre Auxiliary Sentence as 
the Grammatical Object of the Principal Predicate. 

Obs. 1. — This construction is to be carefully distinguished from 
Complex Sentences, in which the Object Sentences are introduced 
by the Double Relative whxit 

EzAifrLES.— 1. " But here I come to tell whctt I do know.'*'' 

2. *^ Yoa have done what you should be torrj/for." 

Rem. 3. — Here, " what I do know" is the modified Object of 
" tell." (See Diagram, p. 49.) 

Obs. 2. — By another construction. Auxiliary Sentences may con- 
stitute the Objects of Prepositions suppressed. 
Anna has the ring— we suspect that.* 



, We suspect that 
Anna has the 
ring. 



(7 wo X'^"'^ l ^(X^g) C>r"> ^:) 



Anna has the ring— we are suspicious of that. 

8. We are BiiRpl. C ▼• "~ X "« »mp*«o" ) 
clous that Anna 
has the ring. 



K 



CHpI> 

C Anna ir'T Jai^y rlng"-> 



Anna has the ring — we have suspicions of that. 



8. We hare easpi- C^ZXIiEIXII^^^ 



cions that Anna I ^ < cft4^ 

has the ring. \^\ ( Anna t -hai T?T^ 



♦ The history of the word that traces its offices— 
1. As an Adjective— 7%a< rose is beautiful. 

3. As a Pronoun— The rose that all are praising. 
8. As a Conjunction— I believe that he is honest. 

4. You assert thai that quotation that you have given is from Carey. 
And, whatever may be its specific office in any given position, it iitill retains 
its previous offices— i. «., whenever it is used as a Conjunction, it al^o retains its 
Substantive character ; and whenever it is used as a Pronoun, it retains its Ad 
Jective office. (See Examples above.) 
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Anna has the ring— it is probable— that Is probable. 
(^ It '^^ -JA probiride "^ 

4. It is probable 

that Anna has ( tuat ^ 

the rinj;. ~T ,. 

C Anna X hae X '^*°* j 

Rem. — In each of the above Examples the Auxiliary Sentence, 
*' that Anna has the ring," is Substantive in office. 

In the Ist, it is the Object of a Transitive Sentence. 

In the 2d, it is the Object of an Adverbial Phrage^the Leader 
being suppressed. 

In the 3d, it is the Object of an Adjective Phrase, of which the 
Leader is suppressed. 

In the 4th, it is a Logical Adjunct of " it." (See Diagram, p. 48.) 

Obs. 5. — Sometimes a Principal Sentence i% thrown in between 
the parts of an Objective Sentence. 

EzAlfFLBS.— 1. ** Whose charms, me thought^ could never fide.** 



r mejT thought J Cch*'"'"' jT^o^^^^ . ^'^^ *) 
^ ^ "V CWhoae j ( never J 



S. "This explanation, I doubt not, will satisfy him.** 

8. ** But confidence, Tie added, is a plant of slow growth," 

The Objects of Phrases. 

BssM.—Action is expressed by Verbs, and 
by Participles, 
Relation is expressed by Prepositions, Hence, 

Obs. 1. — ^The Object of a Verb or of a Participle, is the Object of 
an Action, and must be in the Objective Case. 

Examples. 
InJlnUive Verb.—^'^ I came to bury Caesar, not to praise Mm.^^ 
Participle.—''^ He coald not avoid oiYiNa offence^ 

Obs. 2.— The Object of a Preposition is the Object of a RdaMon^ 
indicated by the Preposition, and is in the Objective Case. 
Examples.— 1. " For me yonr tributary stores combine.^* 
2. " The boy stood on the bamin^ deck, 
Whence all but him had fled." 

Obs. 3.— The Objects of Phrases and Sentences may be Wfrdi^ 
Phrases, or Sentences, 
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Exercises ois^ Objects. 

1. Objects op Sentences. 

• Let the following Sentences be analyzed by the Chart, and 
parsed : 

Word Objectl.— 1. " There thou shalt mnd my couAn Beatrice."— /8»a*». 

2. " His daring foe securely him dvtieu.'' ^Milton. 

8. " The broom Its yellow leaf hath, shed."— Xan^Aom. 
4. ** Did I RBQiTBST thee^ Maker, from my clay, 
To mold me man V— Milton. 
Phrase Objeots— S. " We may avoid talking nonsense on these subjects." 
6. '' I DOUBTBD tAeir Aa&in^ i^." 
Sentence (ni!|ietl.~7. '' They sat, ' This sJiaU be; and it is." 

8. "Athens found that neither art nor science could 
avail against depravity qf morals.^' 

II. Objects op 'Pkrases— Infinitive. 

Word Objectl.— 9. " How I lore to see thee. 
Golden, evening sun 1" 
10. " I come to bury Ccesar, not to pratbb Wm." 
Phrase Objects.— ll. " He endeavored to prevent our being tossed about 
by every wind of doctrine." 

13. '* It is difficult to DOUBT his having seen military 

service.'''' 
Sentence Objects.— is. " Tliis goes to prove whcit strange creatures we are.'*'* 

14. '* The Oovemor commands me to sat, that he has 

no further business with the Senate." 

Participial. 
Word Objects.— 15. " Scaling yonder jT^aJfc, I saw an eagle." 
16. " FiNDiNoytiti/^, never does any good." 
Phrase Objects.— 17. "By opposing your going to college^ your father 
abridged your usefulness." 
Sentence Objects.— 18. " The ceremonies concluded by the doctor's sating, 
* Gentlemen, we will resume our studies at seven 
to-morrow.^ " 

Prepositional. 
Word Objects.— 19. " There came to the beach a poor exile op Erin.'*'* 
20. " You are a much greater loser by his death."** 
Phrase Objects.— 21. "In the matter op making and receiving presents^ 
much discretion is required." 
22. " I had no knowledge op there being any connection 
between them.'*'*— Stone. 
Sentence Objects.— 28. " And all the air a solemn stillness holds — 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning Jlight." 
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' Let the above Sentences be analyzed and parsed after the 
following 

Model. 

There thou Bhaltfind my cousin Beatrice. 

f ttion Y Shalt find Y coiuln J 

( There ^ ( "T J 

( Beatnct J 

AKALTSIS. 

The Sul^ecl "Thou." 

PsiNCiPAii Elements. . \ The Predicate " Shalt find." 

The Olffeet " Cousin." 

' ihe StLbject, . . . -^-^ 

ADJxmuTB, •{ Of the Predicate, ." There." 

" ' the Object [Logical] " Beatrice.'* 



•i: 



PABSED. 

" There" ... .is an Element in the Sentence — Adjunct Word— Ad- 
verb — of place — modifies " shalt find." 

"Thou" An Element in the Sentence — Principal Element — 

Subject—Word— Pronoun — Second Person — Singu- 
lar Number — Subjective Case. According to Rule 1, 
" The Sti^ect of a Sentence tain the SuhjecUte CoieP 

"Shalt find". is an Element in the Sentence — Principal Element 
— ^Predicate — ^Verb and Verb— Indicative Mode — ^Fu- 
ture Tense — Second Person — Singular Number. 
Rule 2, "J. Verh in Predicate must agree toith ita Sub- 
ject in Person and Number.^^ 

^^'M.f* is an Element in the Sentence— Adjunct— Word — 

Adjective — Specifying — ^Possessive — limits " cousin." 
Rule 7, *^ Adjectives belong to Nouns and Pronouns 
which they described 

" Cousin". . . .is an Element in the Sentence— Principal Element — 
Word — ^Noun — Common — Third Person — Singular 
Number— Objective Case. Rule 3, " The Oljject of a 
Sentence or of a Phrase is in the Objective Case.^^ 

•* Beatrice" . .is an Attendant Element— a Logical Adjunct — a 
Noun— Proper— Feminine Gender— Third Person- 
Singular Number— Lidependent Case. 
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Grammatic Fallacies. 

Ilt^ Let the Pupil correct the following Sentences, giving the 
proper authority for each correction : 

1. " Who did Albert marry ?" 

2. " They that assist me, I will assist." 

3. " Whosoever the President fencies he appoints to office." 

4. " Who do you think I met this morning ?" 

B. "He who will place this sentence in diagram we will applaud." 

6. " They that call on us we will visit" 

7. " The man who you introduced to me, has called again." 

8. " Thou only have we met in all our wanderings." 

9. " Will you let Anna and I go to the concert ?" 
10. " They from my boyhood, I have known," 

PRONOUNS. 

EuLE 4. — A Pronoun must agree with its Antecedent 
in Gender, Person, and Member, 

Obs. 1. — Pronouns in the Possessive form, follow the same laws 
of agreement witli their Antecedents, as those applicable to Sub- 
stantive Pronouns. 

Rem. — The Antecedent of a Pronoun is the Word, Phrase^ or 
Sentence which the Pronoun represents. 

OF 6Bin>ER. 

Rem. 1. — The Gender of a Personal Pronoun of the Singular 
number is determined by its farm. (See Declension, p. 93.) 

That of all other Pronouns is determined by their Antecedents^ or 
by the context. 

Note 1. — The Gender of a Pronoun should correspond 
to that of its Antecedent. 

ExAXFLBS.— 1. Mary was in Savannah when she wrote laet. 
3. Ernest lost Ms top before Tie had need it. 

Exception 1. — The Neuter Pronoun it may represent young 
infants, male or female. 

Example.— 7^ child will sleep when you sing to it. 
Exception 3. — He or she may represent things without sex 
when they are personified. 

Examples.— 1. " The Angd of Death spread his wings on the blast. 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed.^* 
S. ** When Fortune smiles she is coqaetti^t:." 
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Obs. 2.— Singular Nouns of difFerent Genders connected by or 
or Twr must have different words to represent the Genders of the 
Antecedents. 

Examples.— 1. " Please ask Albert or Mary for his or Tier pencil." 
2. Anna or Ernest has lost his or her book.* 

Obs. 3. — Custom rendei*s it proper to presume that Nouns which 
include males and females are MdscuUne — unless otherwise deter- 
mined by the context. 

Examples.— 1. " The oldest inhabitant in the town related the story of his 
pioneer life." 
2. "Children should revere an aged person, whether he be 
learned or unlearned." 

Obs. 4. — A Pronoun representing a Collective Noun, a Phrase, or 
a Sentence, should be of the Neuter Gender. 

Ebrors in Gender. 

1. " The star of the west sends her last lin^jering ray." 

2. " Look not on the wine, when he giveth his color In the cap." 
8. " No boy or ^rl may leave her seat without permission." 

4. " No 6oy or girl here can solve that problem unless he has assistance.*^ 

5. "No teacher should require a pupil to do what she can not do." 

6. " The moon at length, apparent queen, unveiled its peerless light, and 
o'er the dark its silver mantle threw." 

Corrected.— 1. The star of the west sends Us last lingering ray. 



Let the Pupils correct the others. 

PERSON. 

Hem. — The Person of a Personal Pronoun is determined by its 
form. That of all other Pronouns is determined by then* Antece- 
dents. Hence, 

Note 2. — The form of a Personal Pronoun should in- 
dicate its Person and Number. 

Note 3.— The Second Person, " Solemn Style/' should 
not be used in familiar conversation — nor that of the 
" Familiar Style" in addresses to the Deity — nor should 
the two forms be used in the same Sentence. 



* The difficulty of rendering such expressions with elegance has led to the 
error of using the Plural '* their'^ for the two Singular words " his" and " her." 
But the Pupil should be taught to prefer accuracy to elegance. 
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BZAMFLBS. 

Improper.— \, " Well, my lad, hast thou seen my new kite ?" 
2. " You have my hook and I have ^Aine." 
8. " Neither art thou each a one as to he ignorant of what you 

are." 
4. " How can you despise her who without thy pity dies f '• 
B. " Can you refhse that I share in thy woes ?" 
6. " Ere you remark another^s sin, 

Bid thy own conscience look within."— Otoy. 
Corrected.— \. Well, my lad, have you seen my new kite T 

Jt^ Let the Pupils correct the others. 

Obs. 5. — The Pronoun " ir often has an Indefinite or undeter- 
mined Antecedent ; and may then represent any Gender, Person, 
or Number. 

Examples.— 1. "i? snows." 2. " It was my /a<A«r." 

8. " It was the students that broke that desk." 

4. " A pleasant thing it Is, to behold the sun." 

5. " It is possible that we have erred?'' (See Diagram, p. 48.) 

Note 4. — When a Pronoun has two or more Antece- 
dents differing in Person, it must agree in Person with 
one of them — according to the following established 

KULES. 

(a) If both Antecedents are of the Third Person, the 
Pronoun must be of the Third Person ; as, 

" John and James always accomplish what they undertake." 
John or James always accomplishes what A« undertakes. 

(h) If one is of the Third Person and one of the Sec- 
ond, the Pronoun must be of the Second Person; as, 

" You and Ernest may amuse yourselves as you please." 

(c) If they are of the Third and the First, or of the 
Second and the First, the Pronoun must be of the First 
Person, 

1. '* Anna and /always perform the tasks our mother assigns to tM.** 

2. " You and /can not always have what we desire." 

POSITION. 

Note 5. — Pronouns of different Persons, used in the 
same connection, should have their appropriate position. 
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Obs. 1.— The Second Person is placed first-- the Third next, and 
the First last 

Example.— Tbw and James and /have been invited. 

Obs. 2. — But when a fault is confessed, tills order is sometimes 
reversed. 

Example.—" 1 and my people have sinned." 

Obs. 3. — This position obtains also when we acknowledge a de- 
feat or a common calamity. 

Example.—" Then I and you and all of us fell down, 

Whilst bloody Treason flourished over UB." 

t^" Let the Pupils correct the following 

Ebbobs. 
1. " Will you go to the concert with me and Clara /" 
3. " John and you may parse that sentence." 

3. " I think that /and Anna and Maiy are entitled to prizet.** 

4. Jack and / and /a^«r caught that squirrel. 

Note 6. — The Pronoun "them'' should not be used 
Adjectively. 

Incorrect.— 1. Bring me them books. 

2. " Only see how them big trees bow to the breeze." 

8. " No one knows when them boys study their lessoni.** 

4. " Them are my sentiments." 

6. " Which of them housen does your fitther live in t** 
Corrected,—!. Bring me ^A(M« books. 

t^" Let the Pupils connect the others. 

NUMBEP 

Kem. — Personal Pronouns indicate unity or plurality by their 
forms — all other Pronouns by their Antecedents. 

Note 7. — A Pronoun should have a Singular form 
when it represents one Singular Antecedent. 

Example.— ^«nry was quite well when I last saw him. 

Exception. — The Pronoun You has the same form in both Num- 
bers. 

Examples.— 1. " James^ when will you be prepared for college T" 
2. Boys^ will you assist me to arrange these desks ? 

Note 8. — A Pronoun should have a Singular form 
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when it represents two or more Singular Antecedents 
taken separately. 

EicAJCPLB.— '' Honor or disgrace ie sure to him only who seeks i/L" 

Note 9. — A Pronoun should have a Singular form 
when it represents a Collective Noun indicating Unity. 

Example.— I fonnd the schooi more orderly than it had been onder my ad- 
ministration. 

Note 10. — A Pronoun should have a Plural form when 
it has one Antecedent indicating Plurality. 

Example.— Few men are as wise as they might be. 

Note 11. — A Pronoun should have a Plural form when 
it has two or more Antecedents taken collectively. 

Example.— il/ary and Anna always accomplish what they undertake. 

Note 12. — A Pronoun should have a Plural form when 
its Antecedent is a Collective Noun indicating Plurality. 

Example.— The committee were nnanlmons in eyery measure which they 
discussed. 

I®* Let the Pupils correct the following 

Ebbobs.— (^6 Note 7.) 

1. Let aajpupU put this in Diai^am U they can. 

2. E&ch pupil may select a sentence for themselves, 

8. " Every true believer has the spirit of Gk)d in themy—BaTtia(/, 
4. *' Every member of a family should know their duty." 
6. *' Every one must judge of their own feellogs." 

6. ** Albert and Charles have each their peculiarities." 

7. " Every body has recollections which they think worthy of recording.** 

8. " Every body trembled for themselves or their firiends." 
». " Let every student now attend to their own lesson." 

(Note 8.) 

10. " Every mechanic and every artist had full pay for their services." (See 
Diagram, p. 230.) 

11. "If Clara or Anna will analyze this Sentence, they shall be complimented." 

12. " Gold or silver will be paid if they are demanded." 

13. " James or Henry may sweep the school-room if they are willing." 

14. " I expect George or Charles will fiivor us with their company this even- 
ing." 

15. " Neither poverty nor wealth necessarily secure happiness to their pos- 
sessor." 
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16. " No act nor word nor thought, whether th£y be good or eyil, win cscjtpe 
the judgment." 

{Notes 9, 10, 11, 12.) 

17. The Council was in session until ten, when tJiey adjourned to the next 
day." 

18. " The school was called to order at nine ; but they were dismissed at 
one." 

19. " The nobility failed on every measure U proposed." 

20. *^ The peasantry carried every measure it brought forward." 

21 . " Mankind can never exceed the limit of knowledge nature has prescribed 
tot it:' 

22. " The house and bam were insured for more than it cost." 

23. *' Candor and fhmkness manifests itself in his countenance." 

24. " The committee were unanimous on every measure which it considered." 

Note 13. — A Pronoun should not be used with its 
Noun in the same construction. 

Examples of Ebbobs. 

1. " Our new teacher^ she who teaches algebra, will call here to-night." 

2. " We called on Sarah, she that gives lessons on the guitar." 
. 8. " John, he is the boy that takes all the prizes." 

4. " My banks, they are furnished with bees." 

Corrected.— 1. " Our new teacher, who teaches algebra, will call here to-night." 

Jt^ Let the Pupils correct the others. 

Obs. — But Compound Personal Pronouns, and sometimes Simple 
Pronouns, may be used with their Antecedents for emphasis or for 
Rhythm. 

Examples.— 1. " The moon Tierse^is lost in heaven." 
2. " His teeth they chatter, chatter still." 

Eem. — Words thus added have a Bhetorical^ not a Qrammatical 
force. (See " Words of Euphony," p. 174.) 

Relative or Conjunctive Pronouns. 

Obs. 1. — A Relative Pronoun always performs a double office, 
bemg used Substantively and Conjunctively. 



Example.— He who studies, will C He " ^ will Improve J 
improve. /^ ■ ^ — 

C who X Btttdiea ) 

" Who" relates to " he," and is the Subject of studies ; hence, a 
Substantive. 
" Who studies," is a Sentence used to describe " he." 
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" Who" introduces the Sentence ; hence, it performs the ofllce of 
a Conjunction. 

Note 14. — The Antecedent of a Relative Pronoun de- 
termines its Person and Number, but not its Case. 

1. 1 who write. 2. Thou who write*^ 8. He who write*. 
4. " He whom thoa lovest, is sick." 

Note 15. — In the choice of Relative Pronouns, that 
form should be selected which is in accordance with 
reputable usage. 

Obs. 2. — The Antecedent commonly decides the appropriate 
Relative Pronoun. 

Examples. 



1. The man who came 

Ttie last man VmI came 

The boat which came 

The largest boat that came 

Such people a* came 

Siich boats as came 

Mwe people than came 

More ooats than came 



■ returned. 



S. I received ■ 



Him whom you sent. 

That which you sent. 

All that you sent. 

Such as you sent. 

More than you sent. 



Rem. — The above examples suggest the following JjJlws for (he 
choice of Bdative Pronouns, 

WHO. 

Note 16. — The Relative Who is properly applied to 
intelligent beings and to things personified. 

ExAXFLBs.— 1. " There are those whom I can not forgive." 

2. " Too low they build, who build beneath the stars." 

Exception. — ^But Collective Nouns, and names of persons, taken 
as names merely, or as titles,' should be followed by the Relative 
which. 

Examples.— 1. " The multitude which followed swelled the notes of joy." 

2. " The regiment which Qulnby commanded suffered most in 
this en^gement." 
' 3. " We call Arthur * our little DemostJi^nes^'' which means 8up» 
rior orator.''' 
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ty Let the PapU correct the followmg 

Erbobs.— (/$;$« Note 18.) 
1. ** Anna loyes to study ; bat Sardh^ she is ever idle." 
S. ** WJioever belieyeth not therein, they Bhall perish." 
8. ** Whom^ when they had washed, they laid her in an upper chamber.** 
{NoU 16.) 

4. " All pupUe which have recited may be dismissed." 

5. *^ Those ptfpi/0 wJiich study grammar should speak correctly." 

6. ** The conductor introduced me to the man ot which you spoko/* 

7. " I did not meet the lady there which you spoke of." 

(Exception to Note 16.) 

8. " The commi/^ trAo were appointed failed to report." 

9. " He instructed the crowds who surrounded him." 

10. " The courts who gives currency to manners, ought to be exemplary." 

11. " The nations among whom they took their rise, were not savage." 
13. ** The convention who were called accomplished nothing." 

18. " Solomon was the wisest king whom the world has ever scon." 

WHICH. 

Note 17. — The Eelative Which is properly used to 
represent things. 

Examples.— 1. " The books which I left, bring with thee." 

2. " That U/e is long which answers life's great end.** 

ty Let the Pupils correct the foUowmg 



1. " They are like so m&nj puppets who are moved by wires." 

2. " And the ants^ who are collected by the smell, are burned." 

8. " He was met by a dolphin^ who sometimes swam before him.** 

4. ** He encountered the crwcdy who was going up the street.** 

5. '■'' I have a temple in every heart who owns my influence." 

THAT. 

Note 18. — The Eelative That may be used to repre- 
sent persons or things. 

Obs. 1. — TMt is generally used when its Antecedent is 

(1.) Another Pronoun. 

(2.) A Noun limited hy the Adjectives all, any, same, no, 

or by any Adjective of the Superlative degree. 
(3.) Two or more Words denoting both persons *nd things. 
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BxAMPLEs.— 1. ** Who that hA8 a proper self-respect, can chew tobacco t" 

2. " It was not I that did it." 

3. ^* He that attends to his interior self, has basiness.** 

4. " T?iem that honor me, I will honor." 
1S.'*AUthatK man hath will he give for his life." 

6. " Not any of the boys tTujtt come to this school write compo- 

sitions." 

7. ** He was the same man that taught me grammar." 

8. ** The toieeet man that the world has seen." 

9. " The beet advice that I can give is this." 

10. ** All thep«o^ and the cattle- that were on the island were 
drowned." 

Obs. 2. — The Relative that is generally used to introduce an Ad- 
jective Sentence used spedaUy to restrict or specify its Antecedent 
ExAMFUBS.— 1. " The man that dares tradnce. . .is not a man." 

2. " He that loveth wine and oil shall not be rich." 

3. " The evil that men do, live after them." 

Bem. — ^Variety, elegance, and other laws of Taste, often decide 
the proper selection of the Relative. 

Errors in the we of Relative Pronouns, 

1. " Who is she who comes clothed in robes of green ?" 

2. " He is not the person trAo he appeared to be." 

3. " Was it thou or the wind who ehat the door ?" 

4. ^''Att which can be done to render the definitions of grammar accurate." 
^Murray. 

5. " The Nominative expresses the name of the person or thing which acts." 
—IRUy's Grammar^ p. 19. 

6. " The Passive Verb denotes Action received by the person or thing which 
is its Nominative."— jrirA:Aa/n'« Orammar, p. 157. 

7. *' The same ornaments which we admire in a private apartment are un- 
seemly in a temple."— Jfarray'* Grammar, p. 128. 

8. ^^Massilon was the greatest preacher which modem times have pro- 
duced." 

9. One of the Jlrst who introduced it was Montesquieu."— ifMrrayV Gram- 
mar, p. 125. 

10. " This is the most usefhl art which men possess."— ifurray'^ Key, p. 275. 

11. The humming-bird is the smallest bird which is found in this country. 

12. The commissioner has secured the men and the money which he con- 
tracted for. 

13. ^^ The sams men who stole the horse obtained the reward offered for his 
etum." 

14. " Xo man whom I conversed with knew the cause of the accident." 

15. JSvery vine which William grafted grew vigorously. 

16. " The/am% with whom I boarded has gone to Kansas" 
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17. " John was the ^r«^ man wAo noticed me." 
Corrected.— 1. " Who is she that comes in robes of green ?" 

E^" Let the Pupils correct the others. 

Note 19. — Avoid the improper use of Adverbial Words 
for Adverbial Phrases. 

Incorrect.— 1. " There is no nde given how trath may be ascertained." 

2. " That darkn£88 of character where we can see no heart."— 

Murray^a Key^ p. 236. 
8. " This is the very Aow« wAwfi he died." 
4. " By Prepositions we express the manner how a thing was 

done."— ifwn'ayV Grammar., p. 128. 
6. " I have been visiting the house where I was reared." 
6. " I do not see the means hote you will do iV— Schoolmaster. 
Corrected.— 1, " There is no rule given by which trath may be ascertained." 

t^" Let the Pupils correct the others. 

AS. 

Note 20. — ^As, used as a Relative or Conjunctive Pro- 
noun, always follows the word SucJi. 

Example.— Snch as I have, give I unto thee. 




THAN. 

Note 21. — Than, used as a Relative or Conjunctive 
Pronoun, follows the word More, or some other word in 
the Comparative form. 

Examples.— 1. '* We have more than heart could wish." 

2. " There was m4)re due than was ever paid." 



(^ heart )(co nrd wis^( than ^ 

The Double Pronoufi what. 

Obs. 3.— When the Relative " what" is used substantively, it 
usually bears a part in the structure of two sentences at the same 
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time. It is equivalent to " that which,''' or " the things which.'' The 
Antecedent part may be the Subject (a) or the Object (b) of a Prin- 
cipal Sentence, the Object (c) of a Phrase in that Sentence, or used 
in Predicate (d). The Consequent or Relative part introduces an 
Auxiliary Sentence, which qualifies the Antecedent, and may be 
the Subject (e) or the Object (g) of that Sentence, the Object of a 
Phrase (h), or used in Predicate with a Verb (i). 

1. "What reason weaves, by paeelon is undone." — 
Fope. 

2. " Dedact what is but vanity."— 7rf«n. 



*Each was favored with what be most delighted 
in." 




4. " It is not WHAT I supposed it to be." 



Obs. 4. — Whoever, wJiosoever, ichaiever, whcxtsoemr, and who (used 
for whoever), have a construction similar to what. 
Examples.— 1.. ** Whatever purifies fortifies also the heart." 



C 



c 



DC 



Wh.. 



fortifies V \ 

( alao ) I heart j 

puriflea X J 



2. " Whoever sees, admires her." 

3. You can have whichever you prefer. 

Obs. 5. — The Compound Pronouns what, whatever, and whatsoever, 
sometimes combine an Adjective and a Substantive office at the 
same time. 

ExAXPLEs.— 1. " What money he had was lost." 



money 

1 
Wh.. 



r 



lost 



) Money was lost 

Wic sv/Obt 

money which 



That money 
was lost.— That 



ioney 
ehacl' 



he had was lost. 



2. What sights he wished, he saw. 

3. Whatever hope he had has vanished. 

4. He performed whatever duty was assigned to him. 



r He jT performed 



^ 



duty 



..atever 



wh.. 



8 assigned^ 
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Obs. 6. — ^By the poets, the Antecedent of a Relative Pronoun is 
sometimes elegantly suppressed. 

EzAXFLE.— " Who lives to Nature, rarely can be poor ; 
Who lives to Fancy, never can be rich." 

Obs. t.—That is sometimes improperly used for the Relatiye 

ExAHPLB.— " TBkBVuU is thine." 

Obs. 8. — WTud is sometimes substituted for an Adverbial Phrase. 
Example.—" Wtutt [in what respect] shall it profit a man ?" 
Obs. 9. — What is sometimes used as an Exclamation. 
Example.—" What! Is thy servant a dog ?" 

Note 22. — The two words, hut wJiat — ^and also but 
that — should not be used for the Conjunction that. 

Examples.— 1. " I did not doabt but what yon would come.** 
3. " I did not doabt but that yon would come." 
Corrected.— I did not doubt that you would come. 

PosiTio2^ OF Pronouns. 

Note 23. — In the structure of Sentences, Pronouns 
should be so placed as most clearly to indicate their An- 
tecedents. 

OBa 1. — Generally we place a Pronoun after its Antecedent 
Examples.— 1. The bot injured MrMelf. 

2. " The BOSE that all are praising.** 

Exception 1. — ^Interrogative Pronouns precede the Nouns or 
Pronouns which they represent 

Examples.— 1. " TWio will show us any good ?'* 

8. " What can compensate for loss of character f** 

Exception 2. — The Pronoun tY, having an explanatory Phrase 
or Sentence used as a Logical Adjunct, should precede that Phrase 
or Sentence. 

Example.—" How is it possible not to lote her ?** 

Exception 8. — The Antecedent, used as an explanatory word, 
often follows the Pronoun. 
Example.—" Te cragi and peakB ! Fm with you once again.** 
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PosrriOK OP the Relative. 

Obs. 1.— When a Relative is the Subject or the Object of an 
Auxiliary Sentence, it should be placed next its Antecedent 
ExAMFLXs.— 1. ** Can all that optics teach unfold 
Thy form to please me so ?" 
2. " The OBATE, that never spoke before, 

Hath found, at length, a tongue to chide.** 

Exception. — Sometimes, for rhetorical effect, words of special 
importance may be placed between the Relative and its Antecedent 
SxAMFUB.— " O, THET lovc least thot let men know their love.*' 
Obs. 2. — When the Relative is the Object of a Prepositional 
Phrase, it comes between its Antecedent and the Auxiliary Sen- 
tence with which that Phrase is construed. 

ExAXFLB.— ** We prize that most/or which we labor most.** 
Rem.— "For which" modifies " labor"— " which" relates to 
" that." 

Obs. 3.— The Relative tJuU^ used as the Object of a Preposition, 
is placed before the Preposition. Whom, which, and what, are placed 
after their Prepositions. 

ExAXFLES.— 1. " I have meat to eat that ye know not q^.*' 

2. " Withhold not good from them to wham it is due.** 
8. " The world in which we sojourn is not our home.** 
4. " We could not leam/or what he came.** 

Obs. 4— The Relative— when the Subject of a Sentence, or the 
Object of a Plirase — can rarely be omitted without weakening the 
force of the expression. 

ExAMFLBS.— 1. " For is there aught In sleep [ ] can charm the wise ?** 
2. " The time may come [ ] you need not fly.** 

Obs. 5. — But the suppression of the Relative is allowed when it 
is the Object of a Sentence, or when the position of the words is 
such as to prevent ambiguity or weaken the expression. 

BxAMFLBS.— 1. " History is all the light we have in many cases ; and we re- 
ceive firom it a great part of the usefiil truths we have.** 
2. " But they that fight for freedom, undertake 

The nohlest cause mankind can have at stake.** 

EP" Let the Pupils correct the following 

Ebrobs. 

1, " The first love is the last to leave the memory which enters the heart.*' 

2. " The Military Academy seems to be one of the most popular schools in 
the city which De Graff instituted.** 
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8. " The boy ehonld bring a certiflcate from his former teacher, who applies 

for admission to this school." 

4. " Every man contributed to the relief of the Bofferers whom I met." 

6. ^' The day I entered college was remarkable as the day— the great meteoric 

shower first fell." 

6. " Alexander continued four days in the place— he was." 

7. " Darius was but twenty miles from the place— they then were." 

8. " They are right when they serve Ibr uses— they were made." — CoUieTy 
p. »9. 

9. "To give directions as to the manner— it should be studied."— J7a^«dkV 
Grammar^ p. 9. ' 

10. " The book which I read that story in, is at school." 

11. " I could not deny but what he was the man." 

12. " No one can doubt bid what grammar is a pleasing study." 

13. " I have no doubt but that you will receive the highest honors," 

14. " There is no question but that the moon revolves on its axis." 

Ikterrogatives. 

Note 24. — Interrogative Pronouns are construed like 
Personal Pronouns. 

Examples.- 1. As the Subject of a Sentence— Who has the lesson f 
3. As the Object of a Sentence— Whom seek yet 
3. As the 01)ject of a Phrase— jPor what do we labor ? 

Obs. 1. — The Interrogative force of such Pronouns is commonly 
suppressed when they introduce Substantive Auxiliary Sentences. 
Exampubs.- 1. Who has the lesson ? 



(^ Who X ^^" A lesson" 
ejUML-J 



( We ][ shall see j ( who ] ( ^ has X ^^"^'^ ) 

3. We shall soon see who has the lesson. 
8. Whom seek ye ? 

4. Ye still refuse to tell wTiom ye seek. 

6. We scarcely know/or what we labor, 

Obs. 2. — But the Principal Sentence may remain InterrogatiTe. 

Examples.— 1. Which shall have the premium ? 

2. " Who shall decide which shaU have the premium /" 
8. How can you tell ivhom the teacher wiU reward f 
4. By whom did yon lo&m for whom I voted f 
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Obs. 3.— The word which answers a question has a constructiou 
similar to that of the word which asks it 
Examples.— 1. TFA<we book have you ? MaryU, 

2. TfAo^ could I do ? Nothing. 

3. Where did you see him ? In Bocheater, 

4. Whence CAme ihej ^ From Ii'eland, 

Rem.— " Mary's" specifies "book" — "in Bochester" modifies 
" did see" — " from Ireland" modifies " came." 

Obs. 4— The Inten-ogative what^ followed by the Conjunctions 
Uumghy ify and some others, commonly belongs to a Principal Sen- 
tence imderstood, on which the following Sentence depends for 
sense. 

ExAXFLES.— 1. " What if the foot aspired to be the head ?" 

What [would be the consequence] if the foot, etc. 

5. " What though Destruction sweep these lovely plains ?" 

What [occasion have we to despair] though Destruction 
ftweep these lovely plains ? 

Adjective Pronouns. 

EuLE 5. — Adjective Pronouns are substituted for the 
Nouns which they qualify. 

Note 1. — ^When used as Subjects, each, either, neither, 
this, that, and all other Adjective Pronouns indicating 
unity, require their Verbs to be in the Singular Number. 

Examples. 
Ck>rrecL—l. Each believes his own. 2. Mther is sufficient. 
8. " Neither of them has any reputation." 
Incorrect.— i. " Are either of the boys absent to-day ?" 

6. " Do you prefer grammar to logic ? Neither of them have any 

charms for me." 
6. ^^ Each of those three boys merit the highest honors of the 
class." 

Note 2. — Tliese, those, many, others, several, and other 
Adjective Pronouns indicating plurality, require their 
Verbs to be in the Plural. 

EzAXPLES.— 1. " These are the things which defile.** 
2. " Those were halcyon days." 
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Note 3. — Any, all, like, some, none, more, and such, may 
have Verbs in the Singular or Plural, according as they 
indicate unity or plurality. 

ExAMFUES.— 1. " lidne bat the upright in heart are capable of beins trae 
ftriendp."— r. L. Friend, 
2. " JTon* Aaw arrived." 

8. " AU are bat parts of one Btapendoae whole." 
4. " What if the field be lost ? AU is not lost." 
6. " The like were never seen before." 

6. ''Like produces U^e:' 

7. " Objects of importance must be portrayed by objects of im- 

I>ortance ; such as havegnce^ by things gracelbl." 

8. " Nestled at its root 

Is Beauty ; such as blooms not in the glare 
Of the broad son." 

Obs. 1.— Qualifying and some Specifying Adjectives receive the 
definitive "<^* before them, on becoming Adjective Pronouns. 
They may be qualified by Adjectives or by Adverbs, according as tho 
thing or the quality is to be limited. 
ExAicFLES.— 1. " The GOOD alonc are great." 

2. " The professedly good are not always really so." 

8. " The much good done by him will not soon be forgotten." 

" Professedly" modifies the quaUty ; hence, it is an Adverb. 
" Much" limits the things done ; hence, it is an Adjective. 

Obs. 2. — In the analysis of a Sentence, eacA, other^ one another^ 
and similar distilbutives, are properly parsed as single words. 
But, in strict construction the parts perform diflferent offices. 
ExA]fFLES.~They assisted each other. 

They assisted— each [assisted] the other. 

Obs. 3.— When two things are mentioned in contrast, and sev- 
erally referred to by Adjective Pronouns— </tw and time refer to the 
latter— that zxidi t/iose to the former, 

EXAXFLBS.— 1. " Here living tea-pots stand, one arm held out, 

One bent ; the handle this, and that the spout."— i^pd. 

8. " Farewell, my friends ; forewell, my poes ; 

My peace with these, my love with those.'"'— Bums, 

8. " Some place the bliss in action ; some, in ease : 
Those call it pleasore ; and contentment tbssb." 
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Independent Case. 

EuLE 6. — A Noun or a Pronoun, not dependent on 
any other word in construction, is in the Independent 
Case. 

Ob8. 1.— We have seen (p. 189) that the framework of a Sentence 
— its Principal Elements — are the Subject, the Predicate, and the 
Object; that the Subject and the Object are the Substantive Ele- 
ments—both depending for their Syntax on the Predicate (p. 208) 
— the former as Subjective Case, the latter as Objective. Nouns 
and Pronouns in all other conditions, not being thus dependent on 
the Verb for their Syntax, are said to be Independent (p. 88) ; and 
that this generic term includes the following specific conditions : * 

1. The names of persons or of things addressed, 

Appellatives, 

2. Nouns and Pi'onouns used to introduce Independent Phrases, 

AbsoliUe, 

3. Nouns and Pronouns used as complementary of Verbs and of 
Participles, 

in Predicate, 

4 Nouns and Pronouns used explanatory of other Nouns and 
Pronouns, 

in Apposition. 

5. Nouns and Pronouns used simply as Names— Cards, Signs, 
Titles, 

Naming, 

To this last class may be added all Nouns and Pronouns used 
for Euphony. 

Hence, 

Note 1. — The name of a person or thing addressed is 
in the Independent Case. 

Ezamflk.— 1. ** Fribnds, Romans, CouNTBTmN." 

2. " Como, gentle sprino— ethereal mildness, come." 

Rem. — ^In the last example the word thou, understood, is tlie 
proper subject of " come." The words " spring" and " mildness" 
are addressed, and are independent in construction. (See p. 85.) 

Note 2. — A Noun or a Pronoun, used as the Leader 
of an Independent Phrase, is in the Independent Case. 
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Examples.— 1. The hour Kwoirvg arrived^ we commenced the exercises. 

3. ** Thus talking, hand in hand, alone they passed 

On to their blissfal bower." Hand being in hand. 
(See Diagram, p. 209.) 

Note 3. — A Noun or a Pronoun, used in Predicate 
with a Verb, is in the Independent Case. 

EXAMFLBS.— 1. " Thou art a seholar.'' 2. It is /. 8. " God is few." 

4. ** He maketh the storm a (;a/m." 

5. " It was the gtudentg* that broke the glass." 

Obs. — A Noun or a Pronoun used in Predicate, may have the 
form of the Subjective or of the Objective Case. 
ExAJfPLBS.— 1. " I thought it to be Aim." 

2. " It was not mef that you saw." 

3. " It was not I that did it." 

Rem. — This idiom is established by good authority — ancient and 
modern — and grammarians can not well alter the custom. 
** Nescire quid accident antequam natus es, est semper esse puerum." 
" Not to know what happened before you was bom, is always to be a boy." 

Here, " puerum" (boy) has the form of the Accusative Case (Ob- 
jective), and can not be in the Nominative. 

Note 4. — A Noun or a Pronoun used to explain a pre- 
ceding Noun or Pronoun, is in the Independent Case. 

• The notion that " two or more Nouns meaning the same person or things 
agree in Case" is fallacious. Case is only a condition of Substantives depend- 
ent on their relation or non-relation to other words— an accidental quality ; but 
Gender and Number are attributes inherent in the things themselves — witiiout 
reference to other words. Hence if identity demands any thing, it must be in- 
herent qualities— Gender, Number, and Person. But in the example given, not 
even these qualities inhere. 

" It was the students that broke the glass." 

Must " students" " agree in case" with " it" because they indicate the " same 
persons ?" Then why not also agree in Gender and Number ? But is " stu- 
dents" of the Neuter Gender and Singular Number because " it" is ? If theo 
these words do not agree in their inherent qualities—Gender and Number— why 
claim that they do in the accidental relation of case ? 

Another example, *' The teacher whom 1 love, has gone." Here " teacher" 
and '* whom" indicate the same person. Must they, therefore, " agree in case ?" 

Is it well to hold and teach an error, only because it is veneradUf—and reject 
a truth, only becaxise we did not learn it before we learned the error f 

t Wen-established custom requires the same Rulb in English that is given 
in our Greek Grammars. '' The Antecedent is sometimes put, by aUraetion^ in 
the case of the relative." 
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EzAMFLBS,— 1. PatU^ the Apostlb, wrote to Timothy. (See Diagram, p. i^.) 
2. " Up springs the lark^ slirill-vQiced and shrewd. 
The MsssENOBR of mom." 

Obs. 1. — ^Tliis Note applies tilso to Phrases and to Sentences. 
Examples.— 1. It is our duty to study. 

2. *'iZ is possible that wb mistakb." (See Diagram, p. 244.) 

Obs. 2.— An Independent Noun or Pronoun is properly a Logi- 
cal Adjunct when it is used to describe or limit another word. 
ExAMPLBS.— /\iti/ the Apostle— P(g^ the Obeat. 

Rem. — " Apostle" describes " Paul," by limiting the application 
of tiiat name to a particular individual. 

Note 5. — A Noun or a Pronoun denoting the Subject 
of remark — the title of a book — used in address, in ex- 
clamation, or for Euphony, is in the Independent Case. 

ExAXPLES.— 1. '''' OvLT Fathers ! where are tliey ? and the PtvphMsI do they 
live forever ?" 
2. " Wrighrs OrtJiography:'* 
8. The Military Academy, 
4. " The moon herself Ib lost in heaven." 

Obs. 3. — In this Note are properly included Nouns and Pronouns 
lepeated for the sake of emphasis. 
Example.—'* This, this is thinking free." 

Obs. 4. — Adverbial Sentences are often elegantly condensed into 

Independent Phrases. 

, Examples. 

SerUenee.— When the hour had arrived, we commenced the exercises. 
Phrase.— The hour having arrived, we commenced the exercises. 
(See Diagrams, p. 809.) 

Rem 1. — "When the hour had arrived" is a Grammatical Ad- 
junct of "commenced," an Adverbial Sentence. *^ Hdvf\ is the 
Subject of that Sentence ; hence, in the Nominative Case. 

Rem. 2. — " The hour having arrived" is a Logical Adjunct of 
" commenced," an Independent Phrase. " Hour" is the Leader of 
that Phrase ; hence, in the Independent Case. 

Obs. 5. — By a custom not to be recommended nor allowed, ex- . 
cept by " poetic license," an Independent Phrase is sometimes pre- 
ceded by a Preposition, which does not indicate a relation, nor 
properly connect it to an Antecedent. 

12 
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ExAXFLKs.— 1. " With arm in arm, the forest rose on high. 
And lepeons gave of brotherly regard." 
2. " Upon our horse becoming weary , we procnrod lodgings at a 
private house." 

Rem. 1. — " With" is not necessary to the grammatical construc- 
tion of the Sentence— its aflftx being shnply to preserve the rhythm. 

Rem. 2.— The use of " upon" is unnecessary and improper. 

EZEBCIBEB m THE USB Or THE INDEPENDENT CABM, 

1. O Absalom/ my eon, my son I 

2. Lend me yonr songs, ye nightingales / 

8. How is IT possible not to feel grateful for such ben^Us! 

4. Other things being eqoal, we prefer a fruit-growing climate. 

5. Thoa art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of time. 

6. Henceforth I never will be Bomeo. 

7. John dislikes to bo called an idle boy, 

8. That little indiscretion made him my enemy, 

9. His teeth they chatter still. 

1^" Let the Pupils correct the following 
Ebbobs. 

1. " Me being satisfied, you ought to be so too.** 

2. My being fatigued, John finished my task for me. 
8. I thought it to be he. 

4. It was not me that did it. 

ADJUNCTS. 

Hem. — The term Adjunct^ as used in grammar, embraces all 
those Elements in Sentences and in Phrases that are used to limit, 
qualify, or modify other Elements. 

Note 1. — Adjuncts belong to the words which they 
modify or describe. 

The Fobms op Adjuncts. 

( Wards, 
Obs. i.— Adjuncts may consist of. ... ^ Phrases, or 

(sentences* 

Examples.— 1. A Word,— Wo were walking homeward. 

2. A Phrase.— We were walking toward home. 

8. A Sentence.—^* Let me stand here till thou remember f/." 
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Note 2. — In the use of Adjuncts, that form should be 
employed which will most fully convey the sense in- 
tended. 

Obs. 1.— Many Adjunct Words, Phrases, and Sentences arc inter- 
changeable. 

EXAXPLEe. 

Word A^uncU.—l. " An Jionest lujs is the noblest work of Gk)d." 
2. " Dark days are remembered." 
Phrase A^uncts.—Z. A xak of honesty is the noblest work of God. 
4. Let him remember the itAY» qf darkness. 
Sentence Adjuncts,— 5. A xak who is honest, is the noblest work of Gk>d. 
6. DATS which are dark, are long remembered. 

Obs. 8. — But this interchange of Adjuncts is not always admis- 
sible. 

EZAXPLSS. 

Correct.—^'' The timib of my departure is at hand." 

Incorrect.— My departure'^s time Is at hand. (See Obs. 8, p. 978.) 

Obs. 3. — Adjuncts are often Complex. One Adjunct Word may 
be qualified or limited by another Word. 

ExAMFLES.—l. Two HUNtiREO doUars were contribnted. 



dollars Y were contribntod 



r~ hnndred ) 

2. The cloud's deep voice. 8. The wind's low sigh. 

Obs. 4. — An Adjunct Word may be limited by a Phrase. 
SZAMFLBS.— 1. *' From the shore, eat into caverns, by the restless toaviJ** 

3. " Wisdom is too high /or afoot.^"* 

( WiHdofli Y ** ^^ 



I .too, J 

8 



Obs. 5. — An Adjunct Word may be limited by a Sentence, 
Examples.—!. " He called so load that all the hollow deep resoundedJ*^ 
2. " Oft as the morning dawns shonld gratitude ascend.** 
(See Diagram, p. 46.) 

Obs. 6. — An Adjunct Phrase may be limited by a Word, 
Example.- -Arthar went almost to Boston. (See Diagram, p. 254.) 
Obs. 7. — An Adjunct SerUence may be limited by a Word, 
Example.—" Not as the conqueror comes. 

They the tme-hearted came." (See p. 254.) 
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The Offices of Adjuncts. 

PRIX.-A11 Adjuncts are. ... J j^-^-» - 

KoiE 3. — (a) All Adjuncts of Substantives are Ad- 
jectives. 
ijb) All Adjuncts of Verbs are Adverbs. 
(c) All Adjuncts of Adjectives are Ad- 
f verbs. 

{d) All Adjuncts of Adverbs are Adverbs. 

Ob& 8. — Adjuncts may be attached to any of the five Elements 
of Sentences. 

1. ro^/S^ec^....."7:%« KINO Q^«Aad^nr« loves a Bhining mark.** 
(See Diagram, p. 54.) 

5. Tothe Predicate..'' And when Us yOowlusttr smiled 

O'er mountains yet unirod. 
Each mother held alqft her child 

To bless the bow qf Cfod." 

(See Diagram, p. 61.) 
8. To the Of^ect " They undertake ths noblest caitsb mankind can kofte ai 

stake,'''* (See Diagram, p. SO.) 
4. To the AcUecHve.." The truly yibtuous man is not beoabdlkss qf his 

reputation.''' 

6. To the Adverb . . . . " Wisdom is too high /or a/oo//* 

''-Ottos the morning dawns shoald gratitade ascend.** 
(See Diagram, p. 42.) 

Logical Adjuncjts. 

Rem. — ^In addition to Grammatical Adfiunets, we have what may 
properly be called Logical Adjuncts, These are comtnonly Sub- 
stantives, independent in construction, yet serving indirectly to 
limit or modify other Elements. (See p. 29.) 

c Wards, 

Logical Adjuncts may consist of <. Phrases^ or 

^Sentences., 

EXAXPLES. 

(1.) Word Adjuncts.— Peter the Hermit resembled, in temperament, Pbtkb 
the Axtostle, 

(^ Peter J)("^ro8embled X ^^^ ""^ 

Q l>ermlt"*^ \^^ temperament) (^ Apoatle J 



C ^^^ ) 
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Rem. — " Hermit" and " Apostle" are Nouns, yet serve to distin- 
guish the two men named " Peter." Hence they are Logical Ad- 
juncts—Nouns—Proper—Independent in construction. (See p. 34.) 



(2.) Phrasb Adjuncts. ( It X ".Piea^^nt "^ 

1. It is pleasant to gather i . • . 

Jtowers, l^Jgitherl flowern ) 



2. It iB pleasant^for children. ( It X ia^Plea^^nt J 



children 



( h Y itf pleai'ant ) 

8. It is Dieasant for children r* — | -^ 

to gather Jtowers. ^forj Children ) 

L^j t gat^^er"^ flowers "j 



4. Is it good to be alone t 



( Is X ^M^o^ 

^^toj be alone ) 



6. It is not good for man. 



f It X " y^ ) 



6. It is not good for man 
**«^'^- • • Liotllfor 



jto^ ^ be alone ) ^ S^^Xll^D 



Rem. 1.— The Pronoun ** it" being omitted, the Phrases become 
the Subjects, Thus, 

7. " To gather 
pnoere''' is pleasant 
fot children. 



[Toj^gather X """^^^ )J is pleasant "") 

"^ Ifo'^J children^ 

8. " Tobedlone''^ "j i . V — — >. 

is not good for 1 rp^^ be alone ) 1 w go«d ) 

man.* \ A i J Aw^ — i — ___ — , . y 

^ ( not ) [tot] man "J 



( school X ^** dismissed \ 

9. The teacher bHng sick, ^-r- ic^— j -^ — ■ ^ 

the school was dismissed. LJiir_J /- Teacher ^ 

\The) ( belcg-^lHg ) 

♦ " To gather flowers" and " to be alone" are Infinitive Phrases, and in Sen- 
tence (1) '' to gather flowers" is a Logical Adjunct of '* it," used to tell what the 
word '' i^" means. But in Sentence (7) '* to gather flowers" is the Subject of 
*■'' is pleasant." In Sentences (2), (3), and (7), '' for children" is a Phrase, Pre- 
positional, Adverbial, used as a Qrammatlcal Adjunct of '* is pleasant." 
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,„ „ ^x a t C school T was dismissed J 

10. Because the teacher ^ / ^u ^ ^ — ■ — , ^ 

was sick^ the school was ^ ^'^^' * ( Because ) 

dismisacd.* ^— - — r-^=rp — . ■ — ^ 

('Teacher JCwaa .sick J 



lEi" 



(8.) It is possible thai we mistake. 



( II y^ is poeaible J 



Rem. — " Thai we mistaM^ limits the signification of the word 
" It." 
The Sentence may be substituted for the Pronoun. Thus, 

Th(UwemUtakei%vwB\b\e. ( That) V ^ possible \ 
C we X mistako ) A- I J 

For further Observations on Logical Adjuncts, see " Indepen- 
dent Case " Pait II., p. 85. 

ADJECTIVES. 

EuLE 7. — Adjectives belong to Nouns and Pronouns 
which they describe. 

Obs. 1.— It should be remembered that any word whose most 
important office is to specify, qualify, or otherwise describe a per- 
son or a thing, is, therefore^ an Adjective. (See Def. 97.) A word 
which is sometimes or generally used as some other " part of 
speech," may, in certain connections, be used Adjectivcly; and 
when thus used, it is an Adjective, whatever its form may be. 

EzAMFLEs.— An iron fence. Working oxen. 

Rem.— Every Adjective having its Substantive understood, be- 
comes Pronominal. (See Adjective Pronouns, p. 97.) 

* Logically considered, the Phrase " (he teacher being sick,^^ and the Sentence 
** Because the teacher was sick,''' are alike Modifying Adjuncts of the Predicate 
" was dismissed"— the Phrase assuming and the Sentence declaring the cause 
of the school*8 being dismissed. Bnt the Phrase— h&viiig no word making a 
grammatical connection with the Predicate— is called a Logical Adjunct: 
whereas the Sentence— hoing grammatically connected with its Principal by the 
Conjunction "because"— is said to be a Grammatical A^unct. 
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Obs. 2. — ^An Adjective may consist of 
A Word,— The recitation hour has arriyed. C ,^ - "^ 



A Phrase.— Hie hour/or redtatUm has arrived. >y j . , , X 

AiSnUeiuv.— Thehoiiriiii<7AicAtr«r0d^ha8aiTiyed. ^ 



Adjective Woeds. 



Obs. — ^A^iectiyes describe things in two distinct mcttiods : 

1. As an ordinary epitliet, in wliich tlie attribute is not (UBeried, 
but implied or assumed, 

SzAXFUca.— 1. A itoeet apple. 3. A few inhabitants. 

2. By asserting the attribute with the aid of a Verb or a Par- 
ticiple. 

S. The apple is sweet. 4. The inhabitants hrefew. 

The Forms of Adjectives. 

Rem. 1. — Many words in the English Language are primiUve 
words, hvLYmg forms peciUiar to their Adjective office. 
ExAxriiBS.— Hard— B<rft-«onr— sweet— good— bad — old— young. 

Rem. 2. — ^But most words used as Adjectives are Derivative 
Words — ^being formed from Nouns by the addition of suffixes. 
ExAMPLBS.-Arabia/i— vlrtuoi«—hope^M/—mapter/y— children'*. 

Rem. 3. — Many Adjectives have the same form as the Noun. 
EzAXFUES.- A diver pencil— a §old pen— « stone bridge. 

Note 1. — That form of the Adjective should be used 
which is in accordance with reputable usage. 

Obs. 1. — An Adjective word denoting the material of its Substan- 
tive, should have the Substantive form ; as, a Gold Pen, a Silver 
PenciL 

But an Adjective word denoting resemblance of the material 
should have its appropriate Adjective termination ; as, ** Golden 
harvest," " SUvery tide." 

Ona 2. — When two or more Adjectives belong to the same 
Koun, they may — 

1. Severally qualify the Substwitivc only ; or, 
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2. One Adjective may belong to the Noun as modified by the 
other. 

Examples.— 1. " He was a tall, athletic, vigorous man." 

3. ^^Lamartine acted a conspicaons part in the UUe Fren^ 
devolution" 

Rem. — " Tall," " athletic," and " vigorous," are Adjectives — each 
standing in the same relation to the Word " man." 

"French" describes or lunits "Revolution;" "late" limits 
" French Revolution." 

Obs. 8.— This construction should be distinguished from that in 
which the Adjective — and not the Adjective and the Noun com- 
bined — ^is modified by an Adverb. 

Examples.— A very beautiful flower. A long-negUcUd daty. 

Obs. 4. — Specifying Adjectives — Possessive or Numeral — ^may be 
limited by other Adjectives. 

Examples.— 1. " He heard t?ie kino's command, 

2. And saw that writing's truth." 

8. We gave two hundred dollars. 

Comparison of Adjectives. 

Rem. — As things are equal or unequal, similar or dissimilar, we 
have words indicating those differences. 

Note 3.— Care should be exercised in the choice of 
appropriate words to indicate Comparison. 

1. Comparison of Equality. 

Obs. 1. — ^Two or more things, similar in any given quality, are 
compared by the use of the word As, placed before the latter term. 
EzAVPLBs.^l. John is as tall as James. 

2. Warner is not so fair as Arthur. 

Obs. 2. — The former term of the Comparison of Equality may 
be preceded by Aa or 80y and sometimes by Such. (See Examples 
above.) 

As is used in Affirmative Sentences. 

8o is used in Negative Sentences. (See Eicamples above.) 

2. Comparison of Inequality. 
KoTE 3. — In Comparisons of Inequality, when but two 
things are compared, the former term requires an Adjec- 
tive or an Adverb of the Comparative Degree. 
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ExAXPLBS.— 1. " They are stbonqbr than lioM.^''-'Ta]/lor, 

2. ** Their instinct is xoiut fbbtbot than thai of man.^* 

Exception. — Some good writers employ the SuperlaHve. 
Example.—" The largest boat of the two was cut loose."— Ci?Mi!per. 

Obs. 1.— The second term of Comparison of Inequ^itj is com- 
monly introduced by the word Than. (See Examples above.) 

Obs. 2. — When the second term is a Substantive Word, Than is 
a Preposition. 

ExAMPUB.— " Than wUom^ Satan except, none higher sat."— Jfl£fo». 

Obs. 3. — When the second term is a Sentence, Than, is com- 
monly a Relative Pronoun or a Conjunction. 
Examples.— 1. " He has mobe than heart could toish.^^ 

2. " And there are lovelier flowers, I ween, 
Than e'er in Eastern lands were seen,'* 

(For other Observations on Thdriy see " Conjunctions.") 

Obs. 4 — The second term of a comparison may be suppressed 
when the sense is not thereby obscured. 
Examples.— 1. " We both hare fed as well." 

2. " I have known rfceptfr wrongs." 

But, 
OBa 5. — When the second term is given it must correspond in 
construction with the first. 

Incorrect.^'' The study of Greek is more interesting than German,'' 
Corrected.— The study of Greek is more interesting than the study of Ger- 
man—than that of German. 

Note 4. — Adjectives of the Superlative Degree are 
used when more than two things are compared. 

Examples.— 1. " The richest treasure mortal times afford is spotless reputa- 
tion." 
2. " Thou art the ruins of the noblest man that ever lived." 

Note 5. — Comparative and Superlative Adjectives re- 
quire different constructions. 

Obs. I. — The Comparative Degree requires the former term to 
be excluded from the latter. 

Example.— irtm is more valuable than all other metals. 

Rem. — In this Example " Iron'^ is put as one term of Compari- 
12* 
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son, and " aU other metM^ as the other tenn — two thhigs are com- 
pared. Hence, the Comparative form. 

Obs. 2. — The Superlative Degree requures the former term to be 
mcladed in the latter. 

BxAXFLB.— 7f«fi is the moBt valuable of all the metals 

Rrm. — Here, " all the metM^ are taken severally. " IrarC^ is 
taken from the list, and put in comparison with the many others — 
more than two things are compared. Hence, the use of the Su- 
perlative form. 

Note 6. — Some Adjectives can not be compared. 

Example.— John'ti hoop Ib mach more circular than mine. 
Corrected.— Zohxi'^i hoop is mach more nearly circular than mine. 

Note 7. — Double Comparatives and Superlatives are 
improper. 

Example.— In the calmest and moet stillest night. 

Obs. — ^But Lester is often used by good writers. 
Example.-" The lesser co-cfflcient."— 2>ot>l«' Algeltra, 

Rem. — ^The Comparison of Adjectives is not commonly absolute, 
but relative. Thus, in saying. This is the sweetest apple, I merely 
say that this apple possesses a higher degree of the quali^ than all 
other apples toith which it is compared. 

JB^ Let the Pupils correct the following 

Ebbobs. 
1. John i» not as tall as James. 
ft. William is so tall as his father. 

3. The magnolia is more beautiful as the althoa. 

4. William's ball is rounder than mine. 

5. Eve was the foirest of all her daughters. 

6. Eve was the fairest of all other women. 

7. Eve was fairer than all her other daughters. 

8. Nellie is the most loveliest of the girls. 

9. " Of all other pupils in this school, Arthur is the best speaker.** 

10. There is no science so practical and so nsefUl as Chemistry. 

11. The occupation of the teacher is more important than the lawyer. 

12. The cultivation of the heart is no less obligatory than the Intellect. 
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Specifying Adjectives. 

Note 8. — Specifying Adjectives should be so used as 
clearly to signify the real intention of the speaker or 
writer. 

Rem. 1. — The peculiar province of Specifying Adjectives is to 
indicate the individucUity of beings or things. Hence, 

Obs. 1. — Specifying Adjectives should be used before Nouns 
taken in a restricted sense. 

Examples.— 1. *^ Jlie man of wealth and pride 

Takes op a space that many poob supplied.** 
2. '* He has betrayed the confidekoe othis friends/* 
8. " The TBUTH of ^Aa< PROPOSITION is self-evident** 

Rem. 2. — ^But Nouns may be restricted by the use otPhrates, 

Examples.— 1. " Loye of virtue is exhibited in deeds qf charity.'*'* 

2. *' Application to studies secures excellence in sehoUarthipJ** 

Obs. 2. — Specifying Adjectives should not be used before Nouns 
taken in a general sense. 

Examples.— 1. " Man needs bat litOe here below.** 

2. " CkmJUience is a plant of slow growth.** 

Obs. 3.— Specifying Adjectives should not be used before Proper 
Nouns. 

Examples.— JacX^wm was the more skillihl general ; 
Webster^ the greater statesman. 

Rem. 3. — Proper Nouns are rendered Common by the use of 
Specifying Adjectives. 
Example.— Lincoln is the Washington of the nineteenth century. 

Note 9. — A Specifying Adjective should be repeated 
when its omission would occasion ambiguity or obscurity. 

Obs. 1. — We properly repeat the Specifying Adjective before 
two or more Nouns specifically distinct. 

Examples.- 1. Man knows neither the day nor the honr of his departure. 
2. The North and the South lines are parallel. 

Obs. 2. — ^We repeat the Specifying Adjective when two or more 
Nouns are joined in the same construction and taken severally — 
especially if a part of the Nouns are suppressed. 
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ExAMPLES.—l. We have Bold the black, the bay, and the white hone. 
2. " The vain, the wealthy, and the proud, 

In folly's maze advance." 
8. The first, the third, and ihe fifth child were sons. 

Note 10. — Specifying Adjectives should not be re- 
peated before different Qualifying Adjectives used to de- 
scribe the same thing, or before different Nouns indi- 
cating the same person or thing. 

ExAMPLBS.— 1. ^* Tlie North and South unb is accurately drawn.** 
2. Headley was a better orator than historian. 

' Let the Pupils correct the following 



1. Oldest pupil in this class is not wisest. 

2. The proper study of the mankind is the man. 
8. The North and South lines run east and west. 

4. The past and present tense of that verb do not differ in form. 

5. The North and the South lines marked on the map are called meridians. 

Numeral Adjectives. 

Note 11. — In the use of Adjectives that imply Num- 
ber, such should be employed as agree in Number with 
their Nouns. 

Examples.— A book— one book— three books. 

This book— that book— some bookp. 

Obs. — But a Noun having two or more Adjectives diflTering in 
Number, may agree in Number with the one placed next it 
ExAMPLB.— " Full many a gem of purest ray serene." 

Note 12. — When the Adjective is necessarily Singular 
or Plural, its Noun should agree with it in Number. 

Examples.— 1. " The field is two miles long and one mile broad." 
2. " These hands let useful skill forsake— 
This voice in silence die." 

OB^.—ExcepUon, — ^A few Nouns are used technically or figura« 
tively in the Singular Number, with Plural Adjectives, 

Examples.— 1. A hundred head of cattle, 2. Fifty sail of the line. 
8. Surveyors use a /oMr/vc^cAain. 
4. Carpenters use a ten foot pok. 
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Let the Pupils correct the following 

Ebbobs. 
1. Mary has not been at home this six months. 
9. The Bidge road is three rod wider than the Braddock's Bay road. 
8. The surveyor's chain is four rod long. 

4. Hence it is called a four rods chain. 

5. William exchanged three pair of rabbits for ten dozen of eggs. 

Possessive Specifyikg Adjectives. 

EuLE 8. — A Koun or a Pronoun in the Possessive Case 
is used Adjectively. 

Examples.— 1. Webster' 8 DicHqxizltj. 2. (?E<r neighbor. 

3. The peddler deals in boys'* caps and children's shoes. 

Exception. — Nouns and Pronouns in the Possessive form are 
sometimes used Substantively, and are then in the Sutgecti'Dey in the 
Objective^ or in the Independent Case. 

Examples. 

StUijedive. ... 1. '■'' And they both beat alike— only, mine wm the quickest/* 

Odjective. .... .2. ^' He is a friend qf mine, and lives next door to Smithes." 

Independent.. Z. *' Thine is the kingdom.^* 

Obs. 1.— The sign of the Possessive Case is not always annexed 
to the name of the Possessor. 

1. It may be transfeiTed to an attribute following the name of 
the Possessor. 

Examples.— 1. The i\)p« of Rome's legate. 

2. " Whether it be owing to the Author of nature's acting upon 
ns eyery moment."— 5p. Butler. 

2. When two or more Possessives, immediately following each 
other, are alike applicable to the same word, it is attached only to 
the last. 

Examples.— 1. George, James, and William's father. 
2. A. S. Barnes and Co.'s publications. 

Obs. 2.— But the sign of the Possessive should be repeated when 
one Possessive is used to specify anoliier. 
Example. — Gould's Adams' Latin Grammar. 

Obs. 3. — The sign of the Possessive should be r^oated whea the 
Possessives refer to diflferent persons. 

Examples.—" Heroes' and Heroines' shouts confusedly rise." 
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Note 1. — Possessive Adjectives describe Nouns and 
Pronouns, by indicating possession, fitness, origin, con- 
dition, etc., etc. 

BXAMFLBS. 

1. Boys' caps " Boys' " denotes the size of the caps. 

2. Webster's Dictionary " Webster's" denotes the origin, 

8. " HeaoeiCs immortal Spring shall yet arrive, 

And tncm^a majestic beaaty bloom again. 

Bright through the eternal year of Love''» majestic reign." 

Obs. 4. — A Noun or a Pronoun in the Possessive Case is often, 
equivalent to an Adjective Piirase. 

Examples. 

1. The p«5pte'« will T\ie yrYU of the people. 

2. Web8t^'*8 Dictionary A Dictionary written by Webster, 

8. JBoy«' caps Caps mdiable/or boys. 

4. ** He beard the Hng^s command The command (if the king. 

6. And saw that writing'* s truth." The truth of that writing. 

Obs. 5. — But they are not always equivalent. 

ExAXPUES.— 1. The love qf virtue Is not virtue's love. 

2. The desire qf leisure is not leisure's desire. 

Hence, 
Note 2. — Possessive Specifying Adjectives and Adjec- 
tive Phrases should not be substituted the one for the 
other when they are not fully equivalent.* 

(See Examples above.) 

* The laws of interchange of Possessive Ac^ectlves and their kindred Adjec- 
tive Phrases are as follows : 

1. When the Object of the Prepositional Phrase constitutes the Agent of an 
action, state, feeling, etc., implied In the Substantive limited, the Phrase and 
the corresponding Possessive Adjective are equivalent, and, therefore. Inter- 
changeable. Thus, 

1. The p«)/)fe'* WILL The wuA^ of the people. 

2. The «Mn'« bats The nArr% qf the sun, 

8. Webster's last speech The last speech qf Webster. 

2. When the Object of the Prepositional Phrase constitutes also the Logical 
Ot^ect of an action, state, feeling, etc., implied In the Substantive limited, the 
Phrase and the corresponding Possessive Adjective are not equivalent, and, 
consequently, can not be interchanged. Thus, 

Correct.^' ' The doctbikb of Divine Sovereignty y 
Incorrect.— Divine Sovereignty's doctbinb. 
^ 8. When the Object of the Prepositional Phrase may be the Logical Subject 
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Obs. 6. — Adjectives derived from Nouns and Pronouns in the 
Possessive Case, often retain their Substantive character, and may 
be qualified by other Adjectives. 

Example.—" Ho eaw that WRrriNa's truth." " That" specifles " writing." 
He saw the truth qf that writing. 

Rem. — This observation is also applicable to other Adjectives 
derived from Nouns, and to Numeral Adjectives. 

EzAXPLBS.— 1. " A cast ibon hinge." " Cast" qualifies " iron ;" and " iron" 
is an Adjective. 
2. Two H1TKDBKD dollars. "Two" specifies "hundred;" and 
" hundred," thus modified, limits " dollars." 

Osa 7. — A word in the Possessive form is often used to specify 
a Phrase. 

EzAXFLEs.— 1. " Upon Mb. Talbot's being made Lord Chaneellor.'''* 
2. " From oub beijig bom into the present toorld.^^ 

Obs. 8. — In constructions like the above, the Possessive sign 
should not be omitted. 

Correct Construction.—^'' All presumption of death^s being the destrttctian qf 
living beingsy must go upon the supposition that they are compounded." 

Incorrect Construction.—!. " Nor is there so much as any appearance of our 
lixbs being endued wUh apowercf moving^'''* eic.—Bp. Butler. 

2. " A fiiir wind is the cause of a vessel sailing.^^ 

Rem. — In the last example, the author intended to say that wind 
is the cause of an act — an act expressed by the word " sailing." 

But he makes himself say that wind is the cause of a thing— 9k 
thing named by the word " vessel." 

Corrected.— yf\xi^ is the cause of a vessel's sailing. 

Obs. 9. — Possessive Adjectives are sometimes qualified by Sen- 
tences introduced by Relative Pronouns and by Phrases. 

or the Logical Object of the action, state, etc., implied in^ the Substantive lim- 
ited, the use of the Phrase generally occasions ambiguity, and is inadmissible 
without the addition of some other Element. Thus, 

" The love of God shall make their bliss secure." 

Rex.— This may mean God^s love to them or their love to Ood. 

If we intend the former, the ambiguity may be removed by the Phrase to 
them^ placed after the word " Ood ;" or, if the latter, by the word their in place 
of the word " the." Thus, 

1. The love of God to them shall make their bliss secure. 

2. Their love of God shall make their bliss secure. 
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EXA.MPLE8.— 1. *' How varions his employmente whom the world calls idle P* 
2. " I have ppoken of his eminence as a Judged 
8. " Heaven be their resource who have no other but the charity 
0/ the world,'' 

Rem. — It is the Substantive Element in the Possessive Adjective 
that is thus limited by the Auxiliary Sentence. Thus, " his" is 
equivalent to ^'ofhim;" and *'A»w" is limited by the Sentence 
** wliom the world calls icUe." 

Position op the Possessive. 
Obs. 10.— When the Possessive is used Adjectively, it is placed 
before the Noun or the Pronoun which it specifies. 
EzAXPLXS.— 1. The widow's mite. 

2. The cvi^BiT's confession, 

Obs. 11.— Like other Specifying Adjectives, it i»*ecedes Qualify- 
ing Adjectives belonging to the same Noun or Pronoun. 
Examples.— 1. " The brook's drifl'W wave." 
2. " The wind's low sigh." 

Obs* 12. — Possessive Adjectives, in addition to their {uimary 
office, sometimes introduce Auxiliary Sentences. 

ExAMPiA.— ** All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body Nature is, and God the soul."— i%>ptf. 

Rem. — In this Sentence, " whose'^ is an Adjunct of " body," and 
it is used also to introduce the Adjunct Sentence, " Whose body 
Nature is." 

Obs. 13. — The Possessive Adjective often denotes the agent of 
an act expressed by a Participle. 

Examples.— 1. " I have an engap^cincnt which prevents my staying longer 
with you." 
2. " I allude to your inviting mo to your forests."— i\?p«. 

Who invited me ? — you. 

This observation also applies to Substantives. 
Example.— The boy's mistake. W7u) mistook ?— the boy. 

Adjectives in Predicate. 

Note 3. — ^An Adjective, like a Participle, may be used 
in Predicate with a Verb, when the Verb requires its aid 
to make the assertion. 
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EzAXPLBS.— 1. " His paleied hand waxed strong,'''* 

2. " Canst thoii grow sad as earth grows bright /" 

3. Vanity often renders man contemptible. 

4. Yirtne always makes man happy. 

Obs. 1. — M^ny English Verbs contain the signification of such 
Adjectives in themselves. Thus, 

" Waxed strong" has its equivalent, strengthened, 

" Grows bright" '* ** brightens, 

"Makes happy" ** " happijlea. 

Obs. 2. — But not all Predicate Adjectives have their equivalent 
Verbs. Thus, for the Pi*edicate " renders contemptible," we have 
not the Verb, contemptibleize, 

OBa 3. — Participles, like Verbs, sometimes require the use of Ad- 
jectives to complete the sense. Adjectives thus used are said to 
be " in Predicate," 

EzAKFLES.— 1. " The desire oT being happy reigns In all hearts.** 

( desire j ^ reigns 3 

\The^)[of h ^, ■ ^ 1 tn I hearts ) 

L ^ V being happy )j L ^ ( ^\ y ^ 

%. Her highest happiness consists in making others hjappiy, 
Obs. 4. — Ac^ectives may be ia Predicate— 

1. With Ti-ansitive Verbs — Active Voice. 
Examples.— 1. " They'll make me morf, they'll make me mad,^^ 

( They \ will , make , m aT X me J 

2. " The study of science tends to make ns devout, ^'^ 

2. Wjth Passive Verbs, 

Examples.— 1. " He was made twitched by his own folly," 

r He Y was made wretched ^ 

L ^ folly ) 

C his J (own y 

2. *' The children were rendered miserable by the sins of the 
Ikther." 

3. With Neuter and other Intransitive Verbs. 

E3CAMPLES.— 1. " How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood." 
(See Diagram, p. f^.) 
2. " JStf not therefore grieved nor angry with yourselves.". 
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4. With Verbs—Infinitive Mode. 

Examples.— 1. ^* Tho study of science tends to make os devouV* 
2. " Dost thon well to be angry ^'"^ 
( thon X Pogt^ well ^ 

8. *^ I own it made my blood run eold.^'' 

6. With Participles as Adjectiyes. 

ExAXFLB.— *^ Falling short of this, we can not succeed." 

6. With Participles as Verbal Nouns* 

EzAXFLBS.— 1. *'' Her life was spent in maHng others hd^ppy.** 

r life jT was spent J 

L ncT ) — --^ 



(^/( jmAing happy X others ) 



S. " Beoominff angry at trifles is indicative of a weak mind.** 

Obs. 5. — This construction of the Adjective should be carefully 
distinguished from that in v^hich it is used as a representative of an 
Adverbial Phrase. 

Examples.— 1. " Calcd entered every day early and returned tofo." 
3. " The surging bUlows come crouching to his feet.** 



Q billows y 

C The )( surging ) (xi"^ 




( crouching 



" Early" is substituted for at an early hour. 

"Late" " " atalatehour. 

"Crouching" ... " " in a crouching attitude. 

Hence, " early," ** late," and " crouching" are to be parsed— 

1. As Adverbs— being used as repreeentoMves of Adverbial 
Phrases. 

2. But in the analysis of these Phrases, these words are to be 
parsed in their individttal capacity, as Adjectives, qualifying their 
Substantives understood. 

Rem.— For Substantives in Predicate, see " Independent Case.^* 

FOKM. 

Note 4. — Adjectiyes used in Predicate should not take 
the Adverbial form. 
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Examples. 
Incorrect.— 1. William feels badly to-night. 2. I feel sadly. 

3. How beautifvUy it looks ! 4. It appears strangely to me. 
Cferrcc^Mf.— William feels bad to-night. I feel sad. 

How beautiful it looks I It appears strange to me. 

Rem. — ^It will be noticed that the Adjective in Predicate does 
not modify the Verb. It describes the Subject with the aid of the 
Verb. Hence, 

Obs. 1. — Adverbs are not used as a part of the Grammatical 
Predicate. 

Obs. 2. — The Verb used in Predicate with an Adjective is some- . 
times suppressed. 

Examples.— 1. " No position, however exalted^ conld satisfy his ambition.** 
2. " A man may grow rich by seeming i>aor.** 

However exalted [it may be]. 
By seeming [to be] poor. 

Position of Adjbctivbs. 
Note 5. — Adjectives should be so placed as to clearly 
represent the sense intended. 

Obs. 3. — An Adjective Word is commonly placed before its 
Noun and after its Pronoun : an Adjective Phrase or Sentence after 
its Noun or Pronoun. 

EZAMFLBS. 

Word.—l. An injluential man. 
Phrase.—^. A man of injluence. 
Sentenoe.—^ Am&n who possesses influence. 

Obs. 4— But when an Adjective Word is limited or modified by 
a Phrase, it is commonly placed after its Noun. 

ExAXPLES.— 1. " Seest thon a man dhjgbnt in his business.^^ 
2. " Truth, CBUSHBD to earthy will rise again." 

Obs. 5. — When the same word is qualified by two or more Ad- 
jectives, the one denoting the most definite quality should be 
placed next it ; and, when one Adjective specifies and the other 
qualifies^ the Qualitying Adjective is placed next the Noun. 
ExAMFLBS.— 1. An Industrious touno man. 
2. A large swket apple. 
8. " Sound the loud timbrel o'er Egypt's dark sea.*' 
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Note 6. — ^An Adjective in Predicate is placed imme- 
diately after its Verb or Participle. 

ExAMFLse.— t. " Which xaketb glad the heart of man." 

8. '* Canst thoa gbow sad as earth obows bright /" 

8. ** His palsLcd hand waxed strong,'*^ 

4. ** And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and cAIA." 

6. ^* How varions his employments whom the world cau^ idle T* 

Obs. 1. — Exception 1.— When the Verb is Transitive, its Olject 
is sometimes — ^not always — placed between it and the Adjective in 
Predicate. 

Examples.— 1. ** Vanity often renders man oon^emp^idfe." 

2. " Winter MAKETH the light heart MUf." 
Obs. 2. — Exception 2. — For the sake of euphony, for emphasis, or 
for rhythm, the Adjective is sometimes placed before the Verb. 
Examples.— 1. '^ Hard is my fiUe, cried the heart-broken stranger.'* 
2. ^^ Bloodless are these limbs, and cold.'* 

Obs. 3.— This construction should be carefully distinguished 
from that in which the Adjective qualifies the Object of the Verb. 
Example.—" But we left him alone with his glory." 

Exercises m Review. 

PAQE 

266.— What is an Adjunct f 

What may be the farms of Adjuncts ? 
1. " A man who has talents^ will succeed in business.** 

Condense this by replacing the Sentence Adjunct by a 

Phrase, 
Replace the Phrase by an equivalent Word. 
267.— Are all Adjunct Words, Phrases, and Sentences interchange- 
able? 
What Elements of Sentences may be affected by Adjuncts ? 
268.— How are Adjuncts of Substantives to be parsed ? 
How are Logical Acljuncts commonly construed ? 
270.— Repeat Rule 7,— Make Sentences to illustrate. 
271.— In what distinct methods do Adjectives describe Substan- 
tives ? 
Is a Word used Adjectively in one Sentence, always an Ad- 
jective ? 
Wherein do Adjectives commonly differ inform from Sub- 
stantives of similar signification ? 
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PAOB 

272.— Repeat Note 1.— Make Sentences to illustrate. 

What Adjectives are commonly used in Comparisons of 

Equality? 
What Word introduces the second term of the Comparison ? 
Supply the proper Words omitted in the following Sentences : 

2. " Anna is— tall as Clarissa." 

3. " Rachel is not— tall as Mary." 

Repeat Note 2.— Make Sentences to illustrate Obs. 

273. — ^What Word introduces the second term of a Comparison of 
Inequality f 

4. " Delia is taller— Isabella, but not ftilrer— Helen." 

Supply the proper Words in the aboye Sentence. 
Repeat Note 4. — Make Sentences to illustrate. 

Correct the following Sentences, and give proper authority 

for each criticism. 
Se6 Note 5, and Observations. 

5. ** Stiakspcare is more fiiithfiil to the trae language of Nature than 

any writer."— j^/oir. 

6. " Gibber grants it to be a better poem of its kind than ever was 

written."— -ftjip*. 

7. ^^ The Christian religiofa gires a more lovely character of God 

than any religion ever did."— J/wrray. 

8. " Of all otfur nations, ours has the best form of government. It 

is, of all others^ that which most moves us."— 5Atfrida». 

275. — Repeat Ncra; 7.— Make Sentences to illustrate. 
By Notes 8, 9, or by the Observations. 

9. " Northern Spy is fine specimen of an apple." 

10. ** Lawrence is abler mathematician than a linguist/* 

11. " The highest title in the State is that of the Governor." 

18. " Organic chemistry treats of the animal and vegetable kingdom." 
18. *•'' The north and south poles arc indicated on the map." 

14. *^ Mary, widow of the late Col. Clark, and the mother of the Gov- 

ernor, resides with us." 

15. " Substitutes have three Persons ; the First, Second, and the 

Third."— Pl^roeV Grammar, 
Iff. ** In some eases we can us« either the Nominative- o^ Accusative, 

promiscnonsiy."— ilrfa/wa' Latin Grammar. 
17. ^^I doubt his capacity to teach either the French or English 

languages." 
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FAflX 

18. " The paseiye and neoter yerb« I shall reserve for Bome Aitiirs 

coneideration."— /ii^«r«a^« Grammar. 

19. ** ^ has a long and short sound.**— JSidbi«2r« Grammar. 

20. *^ The perfect participle and imperfect tense ought not to be 

confounded."— JTwrroy. 

276.— By Note 10. 

SI. " There is, however, another, and a more limited sense.** 

23. *' Novelty produces in the mind a vivid and an agreeable emo- 

tion."— JWoir. 
28. " Jewell, the poet and the professor of English literature, has 
criticised it." 

By Note 11. 

24. ** I have not been in London this Ave years.** 

25. ** If I had not left off troubling you about those kind of things.** 

26. " They are these JAnd of gods which Horace mentions.** 

27. " Many things are not that which they appear to be.** 

By Note 12. 

28. *' The wall is ten/oo< high.**— ^aiTi«OA*« Grammar. 

29. " A close prisoner, in a room twenty foot square.**— Zoofctf. 

80. ** These verses consist of two tort of rhymes.**— i^brmtfy. 

81. " *Ti8 for a thousand iM>tf Ad.**— (7<n£rp0r. 

277.— Repeat Rule 8. — ^Make Sentencea to illastrate. 
Correct the following errors by Obs. 1, 2, 3, 4 

82. " I have neither John nor Eliza*s books.**— ^^iason. 

83. *' James relieves neither the boy nor the girl*8 distress.** 

84. " Which, for distinction sake, I shall put down severally.** 

85. ** King James translators merely revised former translations.** 

243.— Repeat Note 1. — Make Sentences to illustrate. 

244 — ^Repeat Note 2. — Make Sentences to illustrate. 
Correct the following errors by Obs. 6, 7, 8. 

86. " The General in the army*s name, published a declaration.** — 

Hume. 

87. " The bill passed the Lord's house, but failed in the Commons.** 

88. " It is curious enough that this sentence of the Bishop is, itself, 

nngrammatical.**— CbM«^r» Grammar. 

89. ** We should presently be sensible of the melody suffering.** 

40. " This depends on their being more or less emphatic, and on the 

vowel-sound being long or short.** 

41. " Whose principles forbid them taking part in the administra 

tion of the government**— XidtffYitof*. 
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247.— Repeat Note 3.— Make Sentences to illustrate. 

248.— Repeat Note 4— Make Sentences to illustrate. 
Correct the following errors : 

43. " The group of little misses appeared most lovely and deotitf* 

48. " Heaven opened widely her everlasting gates." 

44. " The poor girl feels very badUy about iV—Hawley. 

45. ** Tlie eight appeared terriUy to me." 

46. *^ Did not Lois look most beaut^vUy at the lecture ?" 



ADVERBS. 

Rule 9. — Adverbs belong to Verbs, to Adjectives, and 
to other Adverbs which they modify. 

Ob8. 1. — An Adverb may consist of a Word^ a Phrase^ or a Sen- 
ience. 



EZAXFLBS. 

Word.—l. I shall go «OQN. 
Phrase.— ^2. I shall go In a short time, 

SerUen4e.—Z, I shall go ere day departs. 



C I X shall go ) 
(^ soon ) 

C 1 Y" ahall go ) 



la/Uhon) 



(^day ydepartH^ 



pVimam 



Obs. 2.— An Adverb may modify a Word^ a Phrase^ or a Sentence. 
Examples. 

1. William studies diHgently. 
" Diligently" modifies a Word. 

9. Arthur went almost to Bobtoit. 
" Almost" modifies a Phrase. 



V Btadies"^ 
V ^diligenUyJ 




8. "iVM AS THE CONQUEROR OOKES, 

Thoy, the tme-hearted, came.** 
«* Not" modifies a Sentence. 



( They X ^"^ ^ 

Qhrx2_rTl_:\ 

^^eoiiq—ror}[ comes ) } 
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Adyerbial Words. 

Note 1. — ^In the use of Adverbs, that form should be 
adopted which is in accordance with the best authority. 

Obs. 1. — ^Most Adverbs are derivative wordSy and are generally 
formed by adding ly (formerly written lie — a contraction of 1 1 k e) 
to its Primitive. 

ExAMPLis.— 1. A Just man will dealJusUp. 

2. Afooltih man will tuctfooUahly, 

Obs. 2. — ^When an Adjective supplies the place of an Adverb, by 
representation^ the Adjective form should be retained. 

Examples. ( hno«e X";". P*^"'^^') 

1. The honse was painted £:reen. C Tlie ) j I x h"?""'">^i 

2. Open thy mouth wide. ... . , vT«r®^^«' 

Expanded.— \. The house was painted tcith green paint, 
9. Open thy mouth to a wide extent. 

" Green" and " wide" ai*e Adverbs by representation. 

Obs. 8.— This construction should be carefully distinguished from 
that of Adjectives in Predicate. 

Examples. 

Correct.—!. The orange tasted sweet. /> -^ ; ^ 

« ,r , . >. , .1 ( orange Y tasted sweet 1 

2. YelYGt feels smooth. \ ^^ < ^ ' "^ 

( The J 
8. Some deemed him wondrous vnse. ^ ^ 

4. The grass ]ooks gr«€/i. 

Incorrect.— 1. The orange tasted sweetly. 

2. Velvet feels «moo</i/y. 

8. Some deemed him wondrous wisely. 

4. The grass looks g'rce»/y. 

Obs. 4. — The words which Adverbs properly modify are some- 
times suppressed. 

Example.—*^ Thou canst but add one bitter woe 

To those [ ] already there.''' -^ Which are already ^ere. 

Obs. 5.— Adverbs sometimes supply the place of Verbs wliich 
they modify. 

ExAMFXJ».~l. ^^Back to thy punishment, fiEilse ftigitive."— (7o back. 
2. " m away to the pleasant land."— I'll go away. 
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Obs. 6.— Many words, commonly tised as Adrertw, often take 
the place of Nouns, and become PronoxmR, 
Examples.— 1. TiU then-^tot till that time. 

2. Prom thence— for from that place. 

8. And I have made a pilgrimage ttomfar,—S08mer, 

Obs. 7.— I^articiples become Adverbs whenever they indicate the 
manner of an action or modify a quality. 
ExAXFLXB.— 1. " 'Tis strange, 'tis inwain^ itraiige." 

S. " A Tirtaoos hoaeehold, bat exceeding poor." 

8. " Beakh's cheeks grew &ur»»in^ red/' 

Obs. 8.— -But most Participial Adverbs have the suffix ly added. 
ExAXFLES.— 1. " He B^ke feelingly on that subject." 

9k ** She conducted herself most ZotTin^ throughout." 

Obs. 9. — Or they become Adverbs by representation. 

Examples.— 1. " Now it mounts the wave, 

And rises, threatening^ to the frowning sky." 
2. ^* The surging billows and the gamboling storms 
Come, crottching^ to his feet." 

" Cdffie" in A '' drmching'' attitude, (See Obs. 2, above, also p. 23.) 

Obs. 10. — A few words, commonly employed as Prepositions, are 
sometimes used Adverbially. 

Examples.— 1. " Thou dldetlook down upon the naked earth." 

2. "And may, at last, my weary age 

i'ltid ow^ the peaceful hermitage." 

3. ** Master Sir Philip, you may come i»." 

Negative Adverbs. 

Note 2. — But one Negative Word or Particle should 
be used in asserting a negative proposition. For, 

Obs. 1. — Two Negatives applied to the same act or quidity gen- 
erally make It affirmative. 

Examples.—!. "iVoiwithow/ cause." 

t. ** Such occurrences are not vnfrequent." 

Obs. 2.— Negative Prefixes in derivative words have the same 
forcfe as Negative Adverbs. 

Examples.— 1. " He was not wnmlndful of his obligations." 
2. " Such expressions are not inelegant" 
13 
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Beh.— Such expressions have not always the fall force of the 
corresponding affirmative assertions, but serve to negative the 
negative assertion. 

Obs. 3. — (a) Negative Adverbs are used primarily to modify 
Verbs. 
EzAXFLEB.— 1. " They wept not."—" Not" modlAee " wept,^* 

(b) To modify Adjectives. 

2. Not one of the ilunily was there. 



( one j[ wM ) 



8. " Not every one ihat eaith nnto me, * Lord 1 Lord V shall en* 
ter into the kingdom of heaven." 




((j) To modify other Adverbs— TTor^*, Phrases, or SenUiides, 
Word.—i, He is not generally agreeable. 



C He X *■ .«greeabl> ) 

Q geitfintlly } 
C "ot 3 

Phrase.-^, " They died not by hunger, or lingering decay. 

The steel of the white man hath swept them awaj.* 



C '^ T 



3entenee.^4i. ^^Hf or as the conqueror comes,* 
They, the tme-hearted, came." 
(See Diagram, p. 287.) 



* The influence of the Negatives, not, neWier, etc., is often exerted onNonna, 
Phrases, and whole Sentences. And, generally, when a Negative occurs in 
connection with other Adjuncts, the influence of the Negative reaches the 
whole proposition, including the other Adjuncts. Thus, in Example 6, " nof* 
modifies tiie phrase, ** by hunger or lingering decay. ^^ And in Example 7, " no/" 
negatives the sentence " as the conqueror comeay 

Let the word ^' not," in sentences 6 and 7, be parsed by a devotee of those 
systems of grammar that ignore the etymological oflSces of Phrases and of 
Sentences. Will he not also " ignore" common sense ? Does " not" modify 
"died?" Then theyare still living! 
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Obs. 4 — The responsiye words yes^ yea^ no, nay, are index>endent 
in construction. 

Position of ADVBRBa 

Note 3. — The Position of Adverbs should be such as 
most clearly to convey the sense intended. 

Obs. 1. — Adverbs which modify Verbs generally precede a single 
Verb in Predicate, 

Examples.— 1. ^^ Man ncUurallv seeks his own happiness.** 
«. 2. " Then, when I am thy captive, talk of chains.** 

Obs. 2. — ^When the Predicate consists of more than one word, 
the Adverb is commonly placed after the first word in Predicate. 

BzAMPLS8.~l. " We CAN tiot HONOB ooT coimtry with too deep a reverence.** 
8. " I HAVE always been an admirer of happy human fsces.** 
8. *^ I WILL n«Mr LEAVE thee npr i*OBBAKB thee.** 

Ob& 3.— Adverbs modifying Adjectives are placed before their 
Adjectives. 

ExAMFLES.^1. " The loery bioh man can never he truly rLksn,^'* 
2. " The selfish man can never he truly polttb.** 

Exception. — The word enough, used Adverbially, is commonly 
placed after its Adjective ; as, " It is good enough for me." 

Obs. 4 — ^A.dverbs are placed before other Adverbs which they 
modify. 

Examples.— 1. ''''How liohtlt monnts the mnse's wing.** 

2. " Too LOW they baild, who baild beneath the stars.** 

8. "Balph's mill Is driven partly bt watbb and partly bt 

STEAIC.** 

4. " They died not bt hunoeb nob linoebino deoat.** 
6. *^ Some work only won fleasube.** 

Obs. 5. — Adverbial Phrases are commonly placed after the words 
which they modify. 

EXA3IFLES.— 1. ** There oaxe to the beach a poor exile of Erin.** 

8. "• Time slept onJUnoers and lent Us glass to Hope.** 

Obs. 6. — Adverbial Sentences are commonly placed after the 
words which they modify. 

EzAXFLES.— 1. " The firmament obows bbxohtbb with every golden grain, 
As handfftU after handftU falls on the azure plain.** 

9. ** And I am glad tha^ he has lived thus long.^'* 
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Rem. — To the above rules for the Position of Adverbial Elements 
there are numerous exceptions. No specific rules can be given 
which will always be applicable. The judgment and taste of the 
writer are required to decide as to the Position of all the Elements 
of Sentences. 

t^* Let the Pupils correct the following 

Ebbobs. 

1. ^' A ChriBtifin eheald^ways act beneTolent.'* 

2. The fielis kxric^preeoly. 

8. Some of the pupils looked sadly, and others looked Rladly, 

4. Never bestow yotir &vors gmdgfog. 

5. Every one that mns a race shall ttot win the f^rise. 

«. Eveiy one that does not Mh a Hi4e Bhiffl Win thie inrise. 
^. I have 1»6en always a lover of «bUdre^. 

8. Some onty work iorr pleaEmr^. <86 fh^ never ^iay for pieasnre f ) 

9. That hat was expressly made for me. 

10. *•*■ The comparative degree can only be ased in reference to two oljjeeta.** 
—BrowrCs Orammar^ p. 140. 

11. " Most men dream, bat d2^ do fw<."— JJ^iJifwV Mor.^ Sec. 72. 

12. '* Bat every man fs not caHed !f6,TatB.^''— Buchanan^ iSrammar^ p. 15. 

13. ''lAo not think I can teU:^—Mun9 PuplAw 

14. " Some people only yroTls./orpl9amtre,^^ 

16. " I have not seen none of yonr books." 
IB. ''firaest feels A<viptf^to-nig1».'' 

17. " I fiever will disturb my quiet with the afliftirs of state.** 

18. The day wasrpleasant very^ and the wind ikir exceedingly, 

B^e^aia OAunoNfi. 

(1) In forming Complex Beatenees, be earafal to apply the 
Negative to the right Verb. 

Incorrect.— 1 do not think I can tell. 
Corrected.-'l think lean not teU. 

(2) Do not use an Ai^jective Word fbr an AdYeifb. 

EXAKFUK. 

Incorrect.Since hor late sickness she does -not hear ff^ood. 
OomeMl.—Qiace her late itekBcsB Bke does not AkMt weU. 

(8) Avoid the u^e of the Adjective " such'^ fbr the Aclverb " so. 
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Lioorrect.—l have not seen suck a good boy in. this school. 
Corrected.— 1 have not seen so good a boy. 

Exercises i^ An^alysis and PARSiNa 

" H<m dear to my heart are the scenes af m^ dhUMood^ 
When fond Becollectton presents them to viewy 

^ scenea J^ "^ ^®*' 3 



J^o?^^^^ 



^ 



AE7ALTSI& 



Principal Elb- j The Subject, " Scenes" ) Intransitive 

MRNTs ) The Predicate " Are dear.'*^ f Sbntrncb. 

O f th§ j " The" A Wof^ 

Subject ( " Of my childhood" A Phrase. 

Adjuncts^ ^, ^^ h^""^-:-:;, j^ ^f^ 

Of the J " To mj heart" A Phrase.. 

Predicate ... ) " Wheu foqd Recollection ) * o^ 4^^ - 
[ presents them to view." f ^ ^^Uemx, 

Parsed by thb Chart. — Model. 

" How" An Element in the Sentence — Adjunct— Primary 

— Word — Adverb — of Dejcree. (Repeat Rclb 9.) 
" Dear" An Element in the Sentence — ^Principal Part—" in 

Predicate" — Adjective. (Repeat Notb 3 to Rule 7.) 
" To my heart". .An Element in the Sentence — Adjunct — Phrase — 

Adverbial — ^Prepositional — Intransitive. (Repeat 

Rule 9.) 
*" Are" An Element in the Sent^ice — Pi-incipal Element 

— in Predicate — ^Verb — Indicative Mode— Prpsent 

T^se — agreemg in Person and Number, with 

"scenes." (Repeat Rui^ 2.) 
** The" An Element in the Sentence— Adjunct— Word — 

Adjective— Specifying— Pure. (See Rule 7.) 
* Scenes" An Element in the Sentence — Principal Part — 

Subject— Word— Noun— Common — ^Third Person 

— Plural Number— Subjective Case. (Repeat 

Rule 1.) 
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« Of \\'M\ { ^^ Element in the Sentence— Adjunct— Plirase— 
hood?'^ > Adjective— Prepositional— IntransitiTe. (Repeat 
( Rule 7.) 

" When fond"! An Element in the Principal Sentence— Adjunct 
Recollection I _ Sentence — Adverbial — Simple — Transitive. 

rrw^^'"j(RepeatRxiLE9.) 

Rem. 1.— For the analysis of the Phrases, " To my heart,'^ and 
" Of my childhood," see p. 185. 

Rem. 2.— The Auxiliary Sentence, " When fond Recollection 
presents them to view," may now be analyzed by the above for- 
mula, as a distinct Sentence. 

PARTICIPLES. 

BuLE 10. — ^A Participle has the same construction as 
the " part of speech" for which it is used. 

Rem. — ^Participles may be used in every " Part of Speech." (See 
p. 124) 

I. Pabticiples used as NouNa 

Note 1. — ^A Participle used as a Noun may be — 

1. The Subject of a Sentence. 

ExixPi^BS.— 1. ** The beginning of strife i8 as wben one letteth oat water.** 
2. ^* The plotoing of the wicked is sin." 

8. *' Taking a madman's sword to prevent his doUig n^cMtf^ 
CAN NOT BB RBOABDBD as TobUng Aim." 







robbing J[' bim ) 



2. The Object of a Verb. 

4. '■'■ I DOUBTED his having been a soldier^ 
6. *' While yon strive to bbab being laughed at.** 
6. ^' Taldng a madman*s sword to pbevbnt his doing misehitf 
can not be regarded as robbing him." 
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3. The Object of a Preposition. 

7. '''• Is Xhe beginning.'*^ 

8. " Poverty turns oar thoughts too much upon the supplying 

of our wants: Riches «|»o» ekjotino oar superfluities.** 
—Addimn. 

9. " Taking a madman*s sword to prevent his doing mischief, 

can not be regarded as robbing him,** 

Note 2. — ^A Participle used as a Nouriy i. e,, as the 
name of an action, retains its Verbal character, and may 
be followed by an Object when it is the leader of a Par- 
ticipial Phrase. 

EzAXFLES.— 1. " They could not avoid GiviNe qffence. 

3. ^'Its excesses may be restrained without destboyino its 

exxiUnce.** 
8. fiECEiviNO goodt^ known to be stolen, is a criminal oflTence. 

4. We have succeeded in UAKiNa ▲ beginning,* 

Ob8.— A Participle, being the Leader of a Participial Phrase, 
often has its Subject suppressed. 

Rem.— In Sentence 1, above, ** they" is the implied agent of the 
action expressed by " giving." 

In Sentences 2 and 3, the agents of " destroying" and of " receiv- 
ing** are neither expressed nor implied. 

In Sentence 4, " we** is the implied Subject of " making.** 

Note 3. — The agent of an action expressed by a Par- 
ticiple is sometimes expressed, and should be in the 
Possessive Form, 

Examples.— 1. " We have heard othis qotsq to the Falls." 
2. ^' I doubted his having been a soldier." 
8. ** Mr. Burton objected to his son^s jronrnfo the army.** 

Note 4. — The sign of the Possessive Case of Nonns 
and Pronouns, used as the Logical Subjects of Participles, 
should not be omitted. 

* ** Giving offence" is a Substantive Phrase— Object of the Verb " avoid." 
" Giving" is the Leader of the Phrase. " Offence" is the Subsequent— Object 
of *• giving." 

In Sentence 4, "Making a beginning" is a Substantive Phrase— Object of the 
Preposition "in." "Making" is the Leader of the Participial Phrase; "be- 
ginning" is the Sabsequent— Object of " making." (See also the preceding 
diagram.) 
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EXAMFLBS. 

Improper Construction.— 1. " A fiiir wind is the cause of a neatd Mdling." 
2. He opposed me going to college. 
Corrected.— \, A fiUr wind is the cause of a vesseTs sailing. 
2. He opposed my going to college. 

Qua 1.— The Logical Subject of a Participle may be in the Ob- 
jective Case orUyf as the OJ^edofa Preposition, 
EXAMFLBS.— 1. '' The FLpwiNO of the wicked is sln.^* 

2. "By the crowing of the cock^ we knew that mpmipg waS;^ 
nigh." 

Rem.—" CocJ^^ is the Object of the Preposition " of,** and Is tliere- 
fore in the Objective Case. But it is also the Agent of the Action 
implied in the word " crowing ;" and is, therefore, the Logical Sub- 
ject of the Verbal Noun, " crowing." 

Obs. 2.— -Phrases thus used as Adjuncts of Participles are some- 
tjimes equivalent to Possessive Specifying A<ii«ctives, ajid, there- 
fore, are interchangeable. 

BxAXFLBs.— 1. The crowing of the cock.— The oock'^e crowing. 
2. " We listened to the singing of the children,''^ 
We listened to the children's singing. 

Obs. 3.— The Definitive, the, should be placed before a Verbal. 
Noun whose Logical Subject is the Object of the Preposition of. 
Example.—" The flowing of the wicked is sin." 

Osa 4. — The Definitive, tJie, should not be placed before a Verbal 
Noun whose Logical Subject is in the Possessive Case. 
Example.—" You object to my plowing the garden so early." 

Note 5. — A Participle used to introduce ^ Participial 
Phrase, h^-s the saoue cojxstructioa as the Pigtrase which 
it intrpdu^ces, 

1. ** Suspecting the treachery of mtr guide, ws made PBEFABATionft 
for defending ourselves from any hostile aitacl^." 

( we J( made ^(preparations) 
^U8pecting)( treachery ) ' ■ for "[ defending ^eaweil^ 



iy^ treacli 



[j guide ) 



Here " suspecting*^ and " dtfending^' are Participles, each use^ to, 
introduce a Participial Phrase ; but 
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Wt. 



" Suspecting the treachery^ of our 
guide^^ shows a condition of 
"we." Hence, an Adjective 
Phrase. 

" Suspecting" describes " we," 
by expressing, mcidentally^ an 
act of " we." Hence, a .Verba,! 
Adjective. 



" Drf€7iding ourselve^^ is a.Par- 
ticipial Pkrase— Object of the 
Prep|Osition "for." Hence, a 
Substantive Phrase. 

^^ Defending'^ is the Tvame of 
an act, Object of the Preposi- 
tion **^f(a." Hence, a. Verbal; 
Noun. 



2. Suspicious of the treachcjy of our guides, wjb made preparar 
tions for defence. 



^^ Suspffiiou^^ describes "ica," 
by expressing a condition or state 
of " we." Hence, an Adjective. 



^^Dtferic^* is.a.TMtwie, Object 
of the Preposition " for." Hence, 
a Noun. 



II. Participles used as ADJECxrvES. 

Note 6. — A Participle used as an Adjective helonga to 
a Noun or a Pronoun which it describes; ajid,majbe 
modified by Adverbs. 

Examples.— 1. " Whose visa^Qa 

Do cream and mantle like a standing pond. 
3. ^* Scaling ponder peak^ I saw an xAGtui 
Wheeling near its brow."* 






X 



-% 



\^ wheeling J 

UteJ 

8. " We saw vs plunging 'mid the billowy strife, 
And dashing madly on to fearful doom." 

Obs.— The Participle, used as an Element in an Independent 
Phrase, may be suppressed when the sense is not thereby rendered 
ojb^cure, 

* " Scaling yonder peak" is a Phrase— Adjunct of " I ;" hence, Adjective. 
♦* Wheeling peftF its, brow." is a Participifal .^hi^e— A^janct of *' eagle ;*' hence. 
Adjective, "Near its brow" is a Prepositional Phrase— Adjunct of "wheel- 
ing;" hepc9«,4^t}«7^iaA 

Tn Sentencej3» "'Mid the billowy strife" is an Adjunct of "plunging." 
" Madly," and *' on," and " to fearful doom," being Adjuncts of " dashing," are 
Adverbs. 

13* 
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SzAMFLES.— 1. " ThQB talking?, hand [ ] in hand, alono they passed 
On to their bliesfUl bower."— Hand dein^in hand. 
2. '^ Now, fTian to man and «^m{ to #^ee/, 

A chieftain-^8 vengeance thoa shalt feel/* 
Man being opposed to man. 

Rem. 1. — It should be remarked, that such omissions of Partici- 
ples occur only when they have Adjuncts. 

Rem. 2.— In analyzing and parsing such Adjuncts, it is necessary 
to restore the Participles to which they belong. Thus, " in hand" 
is a Phrase — Adjunct of being ^ understood ; hence, an Adverbial 
Phrase. " To man" is an Adjunct of being opposed^ understood. 

IIL Pabticiflbs used as Advebbs. 

Note 7. — Participles used Adverbially, beloug to Verbs, 
to Adjectives, or to Adverbs, which they modify. 

EzAifFLB.~*Ti8 Strange 1 *tis passing strange, 

Obs. — Participles are seldom used Adverbially without the ter- 
mination ly. 

Example.—" He spoke feelingly on that subject." 

IV. Pabticiples used as Pbepositions. 
Note 8. — A Participle used as a Preposition shows a 
relation of its object to the word which its Phrase 
qualifies. 

Example.—" He said nothing concerning his temporal affairs.''* 

Obs. — ^The young scholar often finds it difficult to determine 
whether a Participle is used as a Preposition or as an Adjective. 
His difficulties on this subject will vanish when he recollects that — 

1. A Participle used as a Preposition does not relate to a Noun or to 
a Pronoun — it generally introduces an Adverbial Phrase. 

2. A Participle used a>s an Adjective always relates to a Noun or to 
a Pronoun — it generally introduces an A^ective Phrase. 

V. Pabticiples used m Pbedicatb with Vebbs. 
Note 9. — A Participle used in Predicate asserts an 
act, being, or state, and may be modified by Adverbs. 

Example.—" We are anxiously bxpectinq to hear from William." 
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Note 10. — In the use of Participles in Predicate, the 
proper modification should be used. 

1. When an action is to be predicated of the Subject, 
t. e., when the Subject performs the act, the Actiye Par- 
ticiple should be used. 

BzAMPLE8.~l. Henry is bboitinq his lesson. 

2. People are building the church. 

2. When the Subject is to be represented as receiving 
the action, the Passive Participle should be used 

EzAMFLBS.— 1. Henry's lesson is bbino bbctted. 

3. The charch is being bailt. (See pp. 31^18.) 

IfOTB 11. — The Participial Phrase should not be em- 
ployed when the use of the Infinitive Phrase would be 
more elegant, 

EzAXPLBs.— 1. *' If the case stands thus, His dangerous drinking^ 
Better.— II the case stands thus, *tis dangerous to drink. 

2. " It deserves remarking J*"" —Harris's Hermes. 
Better.— It deserves iobe remarked, 

8. " He refused complying with the regulations.** 
BeUer.—Re refhsed to comply with the regulations. 

Note 12. — The Participial Phrase should be used in 
preference to a Sentence, or any other more complicated 
construction, which would express the same idea. 

EZAMFIiXS. 

Sentenee.—l. As I was scaUng yonder peak^ I saw an eagle, which Vfos wheel' 
ing near Us brow. 

Participial Phrase.— Scaling yonder peak^ I saw an eagle wheeling near its 
brow. 

Rem. — These Sentences are both grammatically correct ; but the 
latter gives the sentiment fully, and has the advantage of being 
more concise, and is therefore to be preferred. 

Obs. — ^The Logical Subject of a Participle may be suppressed 
only when the construction is sufficiently clear without it 

Examples. 

Incorrect.— 1. "Having resigned his commisBlon, the company was dis- 
banded." 
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Incorrect^U. "Ck>iMiti]ig the. women and the childrenj the company wae 
ascertained to be too large for the acGommod^tiOQs." [ 
Correct— 1. (a) He having resigned his commission, the company, was dis* 
handed, (See p. 209, Obs. 1.) ' 
or {6) The captain having resigned his commtesloii, the company 
was jdisband^. 
3. (c) On counting tbe women an^ the childpn, the company 
was found to be too large Tbr the accommodations. 
or (d) The women and the children beihg cotmted, the company 

was foQOd to be too large Ibr the accommodations. 
or (#) Connting the women and the children, we fonud that the 
company was too large for the accommodations.. . 

ExsBCisBs IN Review. 

t^ Let the errors in the following Sentences be corrected by a 
proi>er application of the I^oteb and Observations under Bui*b 9. 

' 1. ^* It reqaires no nicety of ear as in the distingaishing of, tones, or meas- 
nrin^ time.^^ —Sheridan. 

2. " He meiitlons Newton's writing of a commentary ^ 

8. ** The cause of their salvation does not so much arise fh>m their em- 
bracing of mercy, as flrom God's exercising of it." 

4. ^* Those who accuse as of denying of it, belie us."— jS«n^. 

6. *''' In the choice they had made of hiqi for restoring qf order." 

6. " The Governor's veto was writing while the final vote, was taking in the 
Senate." 

7. " To prevent it bursting out with open violence."— i?oftwtoon. 

8. " This must prevent any regular proportion of time being setti^^^'*— 
Shfiridan. 

9. " The compiler t^tot^o^q^ publishing that part by itself."— <4(fa»w. 

10. " Artaxerxes could not refuse pardoning hXmy—OoldsmiUh. 

11. " They refused doing bo^— Harris, 

. 13. ^* Entering the cars, the seats were found to be all occupied*** 

The Infinitive Verb. 

Rule 11, — ^A Verb in the Infinitive Mode is tl^e Ol^f^t 
of the Preposition to, expressed or understood. 

Rem.— A Verb in the Infinitive Mode is commonly used as a 
Subsequent of an Infinitive Phrase. Hence, it is an Element, not 
in a Sentence, but in a Phrase. 

Obs. 1.— In its ofllce, the Infinitive Verb is always Substantive, 
generally ^xpreising the iiame of an ^ctj being, or state. 
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We are prepared to act. 
Equivalent.^'We are prepared for action. 



Obs. 2. — The Infinitire Verb is never used as a grammatical 
Predicate ; hence, it has no grammatical Subject. But it is often 
the log^al P*redicate of a Noun or a Pronoun, which may be in, 
the Subjective or in the Objective Case. 

EzAunjss^— 1. We love to ^<ti<fy. 

2. We req^ueuted him to speak. 

BsM.. — " Tr«," the grammatical Subject of " love " is also the logieaZ 
8u\ieoto£'' study:* 

*'Mim" the grammatical Object of "requested," is the logvoal 
Subject of "speak." 

Note 1,— The Preposition to is generally suppressed 
before Infinitive Verbs following the Verbs bid, but, dare, 
feelyli^avy let, make, lued, see, and sometimes behold^ have, 
help, know, observe, perceive, and soipe others. 

EjLkMrLtM.—U *' 1 plunged in and badb hhn foUow." 

2. '' He DARBs not lojuch a hair of Catiline.'* 
8. " Let me hear thy voice awake,^^ 

4. ** Clara helped me work that problem/' 

5. "I can not but sttspect that ehe assisted Com^too. 
e. *' I would not HAVE yon go to-day." 

7. " Necessity commands me name myself/' 
Obs.. 3.— The Infinitive Verb, with its Prepositiou, is often supr 

pressed. 

Examples. ( flame Y deemed X""him^ 

1. *^8ome deemed him wondrous wiae." 



'Intemperance makes a man [ ] v a* . ^ «« 



^ 



a fool." V ^ 

Obs, 4. — The, Infinitive is sometimes elegantly, used for other 
Modes. 

Examples.^ C 

1. " I am to settle this bnsiness."— 
Arthur. 

Equltaknt.—lnvust setae this busi- 
ness. 
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Obs. 5.— The Preposition to should not be replaced by the Con- 
Junction and. 
Itieorrect.—Trj and do as well as possible. 
Corrected,— Trj to do as well as possible. 

The Infiis^itive Phbasb. 

Obs. 6.— The Infinitive Verb with its Preposition constitutes an 
Infinitive Phrase, and may be construed as a StibatanHvc^ an A^ec- 
Uve, or an Adverb, 



Examples. 

1. ** To be^ contents his natural de- 
sire " ^__ ^^— — ^___ 

( Wo X^hottld makeX efforts ) 

9. We should make efforts to im- Utojimprovi^ 

8. William was invited to aUend lee- ^ ^ i i -f- -^ ^^ 

turee, jp l «^"<* A'»^"«» j } 

Obs. 7.— An Infinitive Phrase, used Substantively, may be— 

(a) The Sufyed of a Sentence. 

1. ^''Tobe (Me to read weU^ is a valuable accomplishment*** 
(6) The 06;ec< of a Preposition. 

2. " We were ABOUT to /y<ir«." 

8. *^ Be so kind as to place that in diagram^ 
(e) A Logical Ac(junct, 

4. '^It is our duty to make good use qfour timeJ** 

Rem. — ^In the opinion of most grammaHans, the Verbs hve, de- 
wre^ wishy expect^ and some others, take Infinitive Verbs after them 
as OtQects. (See p. 242.) 

OBa 8. — An Infinitive Phrase, used Adjectively, may be the Ad- 
junct — 

(a) Of the Subject of a Sentence. 

1. " A constant purpose to excel marked his whole career.** 

(b) Cf the Oliiea of a Sentence. 

a. William has made xpfobts to improve in speaking. 

(c) OftheOlieaofaPhrase. 

8. *' He arrived in tixi to give hie vote.^* 
{d)Ofa SvbstanHve in Predicate. 

4. That is the busihesb next to be done. 
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Obs. 9.— -An Infinitive Plirase, used Adverbially, maybe the Ad- 
junct — 

{a) Of a Verb in Predicate, 

1. Will yoa allow me to place this in diagram f 
{b) Of an A^ective in Predicate, 

2. We are ready to depart, 
{c) Cf an Adverb, 

8. We were too late to take the care, 

Obs. 10. — The Infinitive, like other Phrases, is sometimes inde- 
I>endent in construction. 

EzAicPLK.— '* And, to be plain with you^ I think yoa more unreasonable than 
ho." 

Obs. 11. — The Infinitive Phrase often follows the Words as and 
fhan, 

EzAMFLBS.— 1. *^ An object so high as to bb inyisible." 

2. '' He eaid nothing farther than to giyb an apology for his 
vote." 

Hbm. — In the above and similar examples, as and than are to be 
regarded as Prepositions, having for their Objects the Infinitive 
Phrases following. In like manner it sometimes follows other 
Prepositions. 

BxAXFLB.— We are about to bbcitb. (See Obs. 7, above.) 

PREPOSITIONS. 

EuLE 12. — A Preposition shows a relation of its Object 
to the word which its Phrase qualifies. 
Obs. 1. — ^The Object of a Preposition may be — 

1. A Word. C ^'°^. ^ **■ .^ 
"The time of my d4part- (The J |of poparture) [»^J ^ hand^ 

ure is at hand, ^ \.my) ^"^ 

2. A PhT<m. C,.,^'fc," iQ^r'^^..,-^aEL.. . 

ly is another way or ^s^^plD 

gaining time.'''' "ct^ 

8. A Sentence. ^ . *^'!^,. jC^^^ X "fc**^"^ 

"And cries op ' Lite for- l^f Kn^yTT^""^ \^^^ 

ever* struck the skies.'' ^ lfo>^ ^pl, > 
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Qbs. 2.— a Woiui, a. Phrase, or a Sentence, bejag the. Object, of a 
Preposition, is, in its office, Subatantive. (See ** departure," '* hand," 
*' moving quickly," " gaining time," and *' Live forey^r," in the 
previous Exajaples.). 

Obs. 3. — Pronouns which follow Prepositions aa tl^eir Ol^cts of 
relation should have the Objective form. 

Hem. — For Exceptions, see p. 179. 

Obs. 4. — Words commonly used as Adjectives or Adverbs, often 
become Objectfl of I*repositions, and are then properly psursed. as 
Substantives, in the Objective Case. 

B3tAMPLB8.— 1. " He has fiided ftom eafth like Ajitar ftom oh Al^" 
2. John ie a friend or mine. 
8; ^' Ais yet the trembUng year is uaconflnned." 

Obs. 5. — The antecedent term of the relation expressed by a 
Preposition, is sometimes understood. 

Example.— "0 refuge 

li^ept for iainting pilgrims £ ] on this desert way."* , 

Obs. 6^~Preposit|on8 introducing SnhstantiyjQ and Indep^odent 
I^irases, hayeaia Antecedents., 

ExAMPLBs.— 1. *' As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.** 

2. " And, on the whole, the sight was very patnAil."-r-!nMM. 

3. '* O for a lodge in some vast wilderness."— C%w(^ptfr. 

Obs. 7.— The consequent term of relation may be — 

A Word.—'''' ne stood before the peopled 

A Phrase.—'''' Time, spent in^ reccing impertinent foUiUy 

A Sentence.-'''' And cri^s of * Live foren^'' stnick the skies." . 

Obs. 8. — The consequent term of xelatio^ — Object— is spnietiraes 
understood. 



* In the above and similar expaples, the eU^psis of the antecedent word 
need not be supplied in parsing, unlees the sejM^ plainly requires iL But the 
Phrase may be parsed as qualifying th? word which Its Ap^^of^^n^ wpuld 
qualify, if expressed. 

" Which flun^ Ustpurple o'er his path to heavenJ*^ 

Here the Phr^ige " to heaven" properly modifies leading, or a wor^ ot similar, 
office, understood.^ But ** leading," modified by this Phrase, would qualify 
"path." Hence, the Phrape "tO heaTen"-*as a represeniatiioe of the wliole 
Phrase, " leading to heaven"— may be attached to " path." 
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Ex^kXFLBS.—l. " And the waves are white below* [ ]." 

2. " These crowd around [ ] to ask him of his health." 

PjiEPOSTTIONS OmHTSP^ 

Rem. — Elegance or conciseness in stylo determines the omission, 
in speaking and writing, of many worde not necessary to complete 
the sense, yet necessary to complete the grammatical consti-uction. 
Perhaps no class of words are thus, suppressed more frequently 
1|hn9^ Pi-eposition^. Bjence, 

Note. — A Preposition may be omitted when the sense 
is not thereby obscured, 

Obs. 9. — Prepositions should generally be omitted before Subse- 
quents denoting time^ vcUtte^ direction^ extent^ or before Subsequents 
placed between Transitive Verbs and their Objects. 

ExAMFLBS.— 1. I visited Bochester three times last week :—qt three times^ In 

lastwtek. 
2. I paid him one doUar for his knife :—ivith one dollar, 
8. William came home last nie^ht, having rode night and day the 

whole distance \—4o Ms Jwme^ on last night—ciuring niffht 

and day— throughout the whole distance. 
4. "The wall is four feet high, and forty rods long:"— high to 

the extent (^ four feet^long to the distance of forty rods. 
6. Mary gave [ ] me a rose :— Mary gave a rose to me. 

6. X sold [ ] Mr. Shepard ipy wheat :— sold wheat to Shepard* 

7. William has gone from home to-day— he will come [ ] home 

to-morrow— to his home. 

Obs. 10. — When t^wro or more Subsequents, connected in construc- 
tion, have the same Preposition in common, the Preposition should 
not be repeated. 

Examples.— We passed through Bochester and Syracuse and Utica, on our 
Tt^ay to Albany and New, Yprk, 

Obs. 11. — But when two or more Phrases^ combined in con- 
stmction, limit the same word, the PrepositlQa, should be re- 
peated. 

* Many grammarians cqll these Pf epositions A^ver^x wit?i|?nt giving a propei 
explanation. They are Prepopitions, having their Objects understood. But^ ag 
the Phrases of which they form parts are always used Adverbially, the Preposi- 
tions—as representatives of their Phrases— are Adverbs. Hence, when thus 
used, each Pi^position performs a double office— Prepositional, as leader of the 
Phrase— Adverbial, as representative of the Phrjise. 
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EzAXFLv.— General Rawlins distinguished himself in the cabinet and in (hi 
JUld. 




Here, and connects Phrases. 

Rbm. — Both good taste and accuracy of expression should decide 
when such suppression of Prepositions should be allowed. 

Obs. 12. — ^Double Prepositions are sometimes allowed. 
ExAXFLss.— 1. " Out qf every grove the voice of pleasnre warbles." 

3. *' There can be no question <k to which party must yield.^* 

Obs. 13. — But two Prepositions must not be used (except for 
euphony), when one of them will fully express the sense intended. 

BzAJCFLES.— 1. ** Near to this dome is foand a path so green :"— near this 
dome. 
2. '* Not /or to hide it in a hedge :"— not to hide it 

Obs. 14.— Position.— The proper place for a Preposition is (as 
its name implies) before the Phrase it introduces. 

BxAXFLES.— *^In dreads in danger, and alone. 

Famished and chilled thbough ways unknown." 

Obs. 15.— But, by the poets, it is often placed after its Object 

ExAXPLs.— ** From peak to peak, the rattling cragt AXONe, 
Leaps the live thunder." 

Obs. 16. — And sometimes in colloquial style. 

Example.— "Yott will have no mother or sister to go to." 

Rem. — This idiom is inelegant, and not to be recommended. 

Obs. 17. — A Preposition commonly indicates the office of the 
Phrase which it introduces. 
EzAVPLB.— See page 167. 

Obs. 18. — ^Many words commonly used as Prepositions are some- 
times employed, not as Elements of Phrases, but as Word-Elementa 
in Sentences. These are commonly Adverbs. 
Examples.— 1. ** Come on, my brave associates.^* 
2. *^ Lift t(p thy voice like a tnimpet.** 
8. *' Jknon^ downy the tempest planges on the sea.** 

4. " And the mad waves rise up to buffet it.** 
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Note 1. — Care should be exercised in the choice of 
Prepositions. 

Osa 1. — ^The particular Preposition proper to introduce a giyen 
Phrase depends — 

1. Usually on the word which the Phrase Is to qualify. 

2. Sometimes on the Object of the Phrase. 

Examples. 

Accommodate to. Die by violence. Compliance with, 

Accord wUh, '* Q^ a disease. Conformable to. 

Accuse of. Diminish from. Difficulty i», with. 

Acquainted with. Dissent froin. Eager in, for. 

Ask qT ft person. Insist vpon. NeedQ/'. 

'' for a thing. Made of a thing. True to. 

Bestow upon. " by a person. Value vpon^ qf. 

Boast Q^. " in a place. Worthy q^. 

Concur withy in. Abhorrence of. 

Differ from. Agreeable to, 

Obs. 2. — When the second term of a comparison is expressed by 
a Phrase — 

After a SuperlaUve, the Preposition of is commonly used. 
After a ComparaUvey the Preposition than is commonly used. 
EzAMFLES.— Grammar is the most interesting (/all my studies. 

Grammar is more interesting than all my other studies. 

Obs. 3. — ^When the second term of a Comparison of Equality is a 
Noun or a Pronoun, the Preposition as is commonly used — some- 
tunes like is used. 

Examples.— 1. " He hath died to redeem such a rebel as me.^'—W^^ley. 

3. " An hour like this may well display the emptiness of hu- 
man grandeur.** 

Obs. 4. — Some writers improperly substitute the words for and 
fcith for as, 

EzAMFLB.— " It implies government of the very same kind with that which 
a master exercises over his servants.**— ^i«A<;>p BtUler, 
Better,— Ot the very same kind as that. 

Obs. 5. — A Preposition and its Subsequent constitute a Phrase, 
generally constituting an Adjectiye or an Adverbial Adjunct.* 

* In the analysis of a Sentence, a Phrase contained in it is to be parsed, first, 
as one distinct Element in the structure of its Sentence ; then the Phrase is to 
be analyzed, and each of its distinct Elements pointed out. (See pp. 184-5.) 

Scholars often find it difficult to determine the Antecedent term of a relation 
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Adjective Mement—l. " The King qf Shadows loves a ehining mark." 
Adverbial Element— 2. " Time slept onjlowers^ and lbnt Ms glass to Bqpe,^ 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

Exile 13. — Conjuactious connect Words, Phrases, and 
Sentences, or introduce Sentences. 

EXAJfPUSft. 

Words 1» "In the beginning, God created the heaven and th^^AHiSB." 

Phrases,.. .%. "To give good gifts and to be ksnbvolent, are ofton diffnb 

ent things." 
Sentences.. S. " Thou art perched aloft on the beetling crag, 
And the waves are white below." 

Obs. 1. — Words connected by Conjunctions haye a similar con^ 
struction. 

Examples.— 1. " God created the heaven and the earth,^* 

2. "Time slept on flowers, and lent his glass to Hope.'* 

8. " A great and good man has finUen." 

Rem. — *^ Heaven" and " earth" are alike Objects of *♦ created." 
" Slept" and " lent" are Predicates of *♦ Time." ♦♦ Great" and 
" good" describe " man." 

Obs, 2. — But they have not necessarily similar modifications. 

Example.—" Every teacher has and must have his own particular way ofim- 
partiog knowledge."— Jfej^ij^i^^^, 

Kem. — " Has" and " must have" are Predicates of " teacher**-^ 
but they are not of the same Mode. 

Obs. 3. — Phrases and Sentences used aa Elements in the struc- 
ture of a Principal Sentence, have a similar constructio^ when con- 
nected by Conjunctions. 

expressed by a Preposition— examples sometimes occur in which the relation 
of the Object of a Preposition seems to exist, not to any word, bat to the 
whole Sentence. Generally, however, this question cap. be settled- by ascer- 
taining which word is qualified by the Phrase introduced by a Preposition— that 
word is the Antecedent term of relation. 

Example.— "A /ood of glory bursts fbom all the sMes."*"* 

Rem.— Here the Phrase " of glory" specifies " flood ;" hence, " flood" is the 
Antecedent term of the relative expressed by " of;" and the Phrase is Adjective. 

** From all the sides" modifies " bursts ;" hence, " bursts" ip the Antecedent 
term ; apd the Phrase is Adverbial. 
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ll£zAii^LX».— 1. '* He served his country in fAtf ^oMn^^ AND in ^/^.'* 

8. "7\9«a^ AND ft) «^^ constitute the sum of hia employments.** 
. . 8. " While lam his and he is mine^ 

Ym. ever safe from ill." 

Obs. 4. — But Conj mictions may introduce Principal Sentences, 
without connecting tiiem to any Word or Sentence in construction. 

EzAXFLBS.— 1. " And who says this ?" 

2. " That I have taken this old man^s daughter Is most true." 
8. " And I am glad t?iat he has lived thus long."" 

Obs. 5.— Conjunctions introducing Adjunct Sentences connect 
theii* Sentences to the Word modified by such Auxiliaries. 

ExAMFLBS. — 1. " And, IF I sought, 

ThliikVt thou nro oUier ccM be dt^lu /" 

2. " As ye journey, sweetly Hng,*^ 

3. ** How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood, 

Whbn fond recollection presents them to view." 
(Bee IHftgram, p. 293.) 

Obs. 6. — ^But Auxiliary Substantive Sentences are simply intrO' 
ftaced by Oonj unctions. 

EzAKFiiES.— 1. " That all men are created equal, is a self-evident truth." 
2. ** He knew not that the chi^tain lay 
Unconscious of his son^ 
(See Dif^Tam* p. 248.) 

Oijs. 7. — The Position of Sentences often determines their con- 
nection, without the use of Conjunctions. 

ExAMPLBs.— 1. " The time may come you need not run.^'^Thomson. 
2. ** Milton I thou shouldst he living at this hour— 

[For] England hath need of thee." 
8. ** But Brutus say«; he was amUtUnts,'*'' 

Obs. 8. — Auxiliary Adjective Sentences are commonly introduced 
by Relative Pronouns and by Possessive Adjectives derived from 
them. 

Examples.— 1. " He wKoJUchesfrom me my good name, 

Bobs me of that which not enriches him.** 

2. " Lo the poor Indian, whosx untustored mind 
Sees Ood in clouds or hears him in the wind.** 

8. " Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea.'** 

Obs. 9. — Conjunctions that introduce Auxiliary Adverbial Sen- 
tences, and some others, indicate the cffiM$Qi ^e Sentences which 
they inttoduce. 
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If, Unless, etc., indicate condition As, When, Before, etc., indi- 
cate time. For, Hence, Therefore, etc., indicate an inference or cattse. 
But, Yet, Neoertheless, etc., indicate restriction or apposition, Nor^ 
Neither, etc, indicate a negoMon. 

EzAXFLBs.— 1. ** Ifdimen entice thee, consent fhon not.** 

2. ** Speak of me <u /am— nothing eztenoAte, 

Nor set down aught In tnalice,^'^ 
8. ** Then, when I ax tht oaftiyx, talk of chains." 
4. " I go, 6m< I return." 

Exception. — The Conjunction wTien may introduce an Adjectiye 
Sentence that limits a Noun indicating Ume» 
EzAXPLB.— Do yon remember the tub when Lee surrendered to Orant t 

Exception. — The Conjunction ^here may kitroduce an A^jec- 
tiye Sentence that limits a Noun indicating pUice, 

Example.— Is there some fiivored spot where mortals weep no moref 

Caution. — The words where and when are often improperly used 
for the Phrase in which. 

Incorrect.—'''' A limited monarchy is a government where the lowers and 
datifis of the monarch are limited by a constitntion." 

Corrected.— A. limited monarchy is one in which the powers and duties of 
the monarch are limited by a constitution. 

Obs. 10. — Conjunctions may be omitted only when the connec- 
tion is sufficiently clear without them. 

Examples.- 1. ** Unnnmbered systems, [ ] suns, and worlds, 
Unite to worship thee ; 

3. While thy majestic greatness fills 

Space, [ ] Time, [ ] Eternity." 

Obs. 11.— The Adverb "how" is sometimes improperly used 
instead of the Conjunction " that" 

Example.-" She tells me how, with eager speed. 

He flew to hear my vocal reed."— j8%€»wft»K. 

Obs. 12.— Conjunctions sometimes introduce the remnant of a 
Sentence. 
Example.- T^ou^A [ ] <njffacted, he is happy. 

Obs. 13. — Position. — The proper place for a Conjunction is be- 
fore the Sentence which it introduces, and between the Words or 
Phrases which it connects. 

Example.—** And there lay the rider, distorted akb pale. 

With the dew on his brow and the rust on his maiL** 
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Obs. 14.— But in Complex Sentences, the Conjunction intro- 
ducing the Principal Sentence is commonly placed first, and that 
introducing the Auxiliary Sentence immediately following. 
EZAXFLK.— " And wfven its yellow lustre smiled 
O'er moantaine yet nntrod, 
Each xoTBSB HBLD sloft her child 
To bless the bow of God." 

But to this rule there are exceptions. 

COBRESPOlfDINa CONJUKCTIONS. 

Obs. 15. — Many Conjunctions correspond to Adverbs, to Prepo- 
sitions, and to other Conjunctions. 

As so ^^ Asia the mother, so is the daughter." 

So as ** Mary is not «o cheerfhl <» nsnaL" 

Both and ** Both good and bad were gathered hi one group.** 

Blthcr or. " Either yoa mistake, or I was misinformed." 

Not nor " Prepositions should not be Inserted nor omitted con- 

trary to general usage." 

Neither nor " Neither Alice nor Caroline has been here to-day.'* 

Whether. . .or "I care not whether you go or stay.** 

So that ** He called so loud that all the hollow deep.** 

Such that. '* My engairements are such that I can not go.** 

If then " -7/* you will take the right, then I will go to the left.** 

Not only . . .but also *' She was not only vain, but also extremely ignorant.** 

Though yet. '* Though man live a hundred years, yet is his life as 

vanity.** 
Because . . .therefore ..." Ther^ore doth my Father love me, becawe I lay down 

my life.'* 

Rem. — The Antecedent corresponding word is sometimes exple- 
tive. 

Obs. 16.— Double Conjunctions are sometimes used. 
BxAXFLKS.— 1. " As though he had not been anointecT with oil.** 
2. " And yety fa&x bow, no fabling dreams. 
But words of the Most High 
Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky.** 

Obs. 17. — But they may not be used when one of them would 
fully express the connection. 

Example.— "There would be no doubt hut that they would remain.** 
The word " buf^ is unnecessary and improper. 
f^* Let the Pupils correct the following 

Bbrobs. 
1. William is not as cheerful as usual. 
3. Either yon mistake, else I was miatnfonned. 
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8. Neither we&lth or feme render a man happy. 

4. Prepositions ehoiUd n6t be inserted or omitted contrary to general usage. 
—Kent, p. 435. 

6. I can not doubt but that Bobert will return. 

EXCLAMATIONS. 

EuLE 14. — Exclamations have no dependent construc- 
tion. 

Obs.— Exdamatlons may be followed by Words, Phrases, or 
ScDt^ces. 
EzAXFLES.— 1. " O Scotia ! my dear» my hatiTe boU.*^ 

d. **WoeI woel to the riders that trample thee down.** 

8. " O that I could again recall 

My early Joys, companions all r* 

WORDS OF EUPHONY. 

Note. — Words of Euphony are, in their offices, chiefly 
rhetorical. 

Rem. — The Prtnciples of Euphony are much required in the 
structure of all languages ; for Euphony, words are altered in 
form, position, and office — and they ar^ for Euphony, created or 
omitted. 

Obs. — Euphony allows — 

i. The Transposition of Words in a Sentence. 
Example.— ^^ From peak to peak, the rattling crags amono, 

Leaps the live thunder." 

2. The omission of a letter or syllable. 
Example.—" Hark I His the breeze of twilight calling." 

3. The substitution of one letter for anotiier. 
' EzAMPUBB.— 1. Collect, for Cbnlect. 

2. Syllogism, " SunloglBm, 

3. Immigrant, " Znmigrant. 

4 The addition of a letter, syllable, or word. 
Example.—" It was his hound«»daty thus to act." 

5. A word to be separated into parts, and another word inserted 
between them. 

Example.-" Bow much so^fer we may fed their foree." 
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6. A word to be used not in its ordinary office. 
Examples. — 1. " And there lay the eteed with his nostril all toideJ*^ 
8. " The more I see of this method, thb better I like it," 

. . . ^Position. 

Note. — ^Words of Euphony should be placed in their 
appropriate connection. 

Obs. 1. — In the following Examples this principle is violated : 

1. ** To think of others, and not only of himself." 

Here " only" is used to render " himself" emphatic. A better 
jKwition woifld be — " and not of himself onty?^ _ 

2. " Joyous Yoath and manly Strength and stooping Age are even here." 
. Better. — Joyous Youth and manly Strength and even stoopino Age are here. 

3. " When our hatred is violent, it sinks us even beneath those we hate." 
Better.— li sinks us beneath even those we hate. 

Obs. 2. — A Word repeated in the same connection is to be re- 
gai'ded as a word of Euphony. 

Examples.—" Down I down ! the tempest plunges on the sea." 
" For life I for l\fe, their flight they ply." 

GENERAL RULES. 

1. In constructing a Sentence, such Words should be 
chosen as will most clearly convey the sense intended — 
regard being had also to variety and other principles of 
taste. 

2. In expressing Complex ideas, judgment and taste 
are to be exercised in the use of Phrases and Sentences, 
when they may equally convey the sense. 

3. That Modification of Words should be adopted 
which is in accordance with the most reputable usage. 

4. The relative Position of Words, Phrases, and Sen- 
tences should be such as to leave no obscurity in the sense. 

5. Involved Complex Sentences should not be used 
when Simple or Independent Sentences would better 
convey the sense. 

14 
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PART IV. 

PROSODY. 



Ob& 1.— Pauses are-J ^ ^. . 

Grammaticalr 



Def. 1. — Thftt part of the Science of Language which 
treats of uttenmce, is called Prosody. 

Obs. — ^Utterance i& modified by Pauses^ by Ateen% and by the 
laws of Verdficatum, 

Pauses. 

Def. 2.— Pauses are cessations of the y^Ax^ in reading 
or speaking. 

i Rhetorical and 

1( 

Obs. 2. — RTietoricaJ Pauses are useful chiefly m arresting attention. 
They are generally made after or immediately befiwe emphatic 
word». 

They are not indicated by marks. 

ExAXFLEs.—There is a calm for those who weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims Ibond. 

Ob8. 3. — Grammatical Pauses are useful — ^in addition to their 
Khetorical effect— in determining Ihe sense. 
They are indicated by 

Mabks of Punctuatioil 
They are — 



The Period 

The Interrogation... i 
The Exclamati(Mi ... I 



The Comma , 

The Semicolon . . . . j 

The Colon : 

The Dash — 

Obs. 4 — ^In its Rhetorical office, 

The Comma requires a short pause in reading. 
The Semicolon, a pause longer than the Comma.' 
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The Colon, a pause longer than the Semicolon. 
The Period requires a full pause. 

The Dash, the Marks of Exclamation and Interrogation, re- 
quire pauses corresponding with either of the other marks. 

Rem. — In the use of Marks of Punctuation, good writers diflfer; 
and it is exceedingly diflacult for the Teacher to give Rules for 
their use that can be of general application. 

The following Rules are the most important : 

Comma, 

Rule 1. — When more than two words of the same 
construction occur consecutively, the Comma should be 
repeated after each. 

Examples. 
Comet.—l. " Veracity, jaetice, and charity are eseential virtues." 

2. ^* There is snch an exactness in definition, such a pertinence in 
proof, such a perspicuity in his detection of sophisms, as 
have been rarely employed in the Christian cause."— JB. B, 
Edwards, 
Incorrect.—^. " The dripping rock the mountain's misty top 

Swell on the sight and brighten with Uie dawn." 
4. Fame wisdom love and power were mine. 

Obs. — Exception. — The Comma is not placed between an Adjec- 
tive and its Noun, although preceded by other Adjectives of the 
same construction. 

Examples. 
Correct.— 1. " David was a brave, martia], enterprising prince.** 
8. " With that dull-rooted, callous impudence." 
Incorrect,— S. '* The tall, dark, mountains and the deep-toned sea.** 
Ah I how unjust to Nature and himself 
Is thouglttless thankleets inconsistent, man ! 

EuLE 2. — The parts of a Complex Sentence should be 
sepM»ted by a Comma, when the Auxiliary precedes the 
Principal Sentence. ' ' 

BXiMFLBS. 

Correct.— 1, ^'^ Where wealth and freedom reign^ contentment fails." 

2. **^ tfUne enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink.** 
Incorrect,— S. " When the cock crew he wept." 
4. " As ye journey sweetly sing.** 

EuLE. 3. —An Adjunct Phrase or Sentence, tised to 
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express an incidental fact, and placed between the parts 
of the Principal Sentence, is separated by Commas. 

Examples. 

Correct— \, " The grave, that never spoke before^ 

Hath foand, at lengthy a tongue to chide/' 
Incorrect— % " Truth, crushed to earth will rise again." 
8. " Rise eons of harmony and hail the mom." 

Exception.— But when an Adjunct Phrase or Sentence which, 
is indispensable in perfecting the sense, immediately follows the 
word which it qualifies, the Comma should not intervene. 

Examples. 
Correct.—!. " Every one that Jlndeth me, shall slay me." 

3. *^ Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can." 
Incorrect—^. " The ftir, that warms a monarch, warmed a bear." 

EuLE 4. — Words, Phrases, and Sentences thrown in 
between the parts of a Principal Sentence are separated 
by Commas. 

Examples. 

Correct.— 1. '^ Go, then, where, torapt in fear and gloom^ 
Fond hearts and true are sighing." 
2. *' Now, therefore, I pray thee, let thy servant abide." 
Incorrect— B. " It is a clear lake the very picture ordinarUy of repose." 

Rule 5. — A Phrase or a Sentence used as the Subject 
of a Verb, requires a Comma between it and the Verb. 

Examples. 
Correct.—!. To do good to others, constitutes an important object of ex- 
istence. 
2. That we are rivals, does not necessarily make as enemies. 
Incorrect,— S, " That all men are created equal is a self-evident truth." 

** His being a minister prevented his rising to civil power." 

EuLE 6. — Words used in direct address should be 
separated by a Comma. 

Examples. 
Correct.— 1. " Thou, whose spell can raise the dead, 
Bid the prophet^s form appear." 
Incorrect.— 2. " Samuel raise thy buried head 

King behold the phantom seer I" 

EuLE 7. — Adjunct Sentences, Phrases, and sometimes 
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Words, not in their natural position, should be separated 
by a Comma. 

EZAJfFLBS. 

Correct.—!. " Into this illnstrioae society, he whose character I have endeav* 
ored feebly to portray, has, without doubt, entered." 
2. " He, like the world, his ready yisits pays. 
Where Fortune smiles." 
Incorrect.— Z. " To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms 
She speaks a various Unguage." 

Obs. — An Independent Phrase should be separated from its Sen- 
tence by a Comma. 

Correct.— >'' Thus talking, Tiand in kand^ alone they passed." 
Incorrect.— ''*' Captain Smith, having gone to see his wife, desires the prayers 
of the congregation for his safe return." 

Semicolon. 

EuLB 8. — ^The Semicolon is used at the close of a Sen- 
tence which, by its terms, promises an additional Sen- 
tence. 

Examples. 
Correct.— I. "The Essayists occupy a conspicuous place in the last century; 
but, somehow, I do not feel disposed to set much store by 
them." 
Inc<nrect.—%. "It thunders but I tremble not 
My trust is firm in Ood." 
8. " Wisdom is better than rubies. 
It can not be gotten for gold." 

Obs. — By many writers, the Semicolon is used to separate short 
Sentences which have not a close relation to each other.. 
Examples. 
Correct,— 1. "He was a plain man, without any pretension to pulpit elo« 
quence, or any other accomplishment; he had no gift of 
imagination ; his language was hard and dry ; and his illus- 
trations, homely." 
Incorrect.— ft, " I had a seeming fHend I gave him gifts and he was gone 
I had an open enemy I gave him gifts, and won him— 
The very heart of.hate melteth at a good man's love." 

Colon. 
Rule 9. — The Colon is used at the close of a Sentence, 
when another Sentence is added as a direct illustration 
or inference. 
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EXAlfPLBS. 

Correct.— 1. " Let me give you a piece of f:ood connsel, my cousin ; follow 
my laudable example : write when you can : take Time's 
forelock in one hand and a pen in the other, and so make 
gure of your opportunity." 
Incorrect.— i. " The wicked flee, when no man pursneth but the righteous, are 
bold as a lion." 

Rem. — The Colon is not much used by late writers — its place 
being supplied by the Semicolon, the Dash, or the Period. 

Period. 

Rule 10. — The Period is used at the close of a com- 
plete or independent proposition. 

Osa — The Period is also used after initial letters and abbreyia- 
tions. 

Examples. 
Ckyrrect.S. Q. Adams, LL.D., M. C. 
Ineorrect.^A S Barnes and Co 51 John St N Y. 

Dash. 
Rule 11. — The Dash is used to indicate— 

1. An abrupt transition. 

2. An unfinished sentence. 

3. Succession of particulars. 

Examples. 
Correct.— 1. "They met to expatiate and confer on state affairs— to read the 
newppapers— to talk a little scandal—^ind so forth— and the 
re^t was— as we have been told— considerable dissipa- 
tion."— Wlfoon'* ^wm*. 
Incorrect.— 2. "To me the ' Night Thoughts' is a poem on the whole most 
animating and delightfal amazingly energetic taU of the 
richest instruction improving to the mind much of It worthy 
of being committed to memory some thoughts obscure ez-. 
travagant tinged occasionally with flattery." 

Obs. 1. — The Dash is often used instead of the Parenthesis. 

Example.—*' As they disperse they look very sad— and, no doubt they are so 
—but had they been, they would not have taken to digging." 

Obs. 2. — Many modem writers use the Dash in place of the 
Semicolon and the Colon — and sometimes with them. 

Example.-" Ye have no need of prayer ;— 

Ye have no sins to be forgiven."— ;6gpra^ii«. 
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Exclamation. 

EuLE 12. — The mark of Exclamation is used after a 
Word, Phrase, or Sentence whose prominent office is to 
express sudden or intense emotion. 

Examples. 
Correct.—!. '* Hark 1 a strange sound aflHghts mine ear." 

8. *' To arms 1— they come I— the Greek, the Qreek I" 
Incorreot.—Z. " O my coevals, remnants of yourselves." 

4. *^ Poor human ruins tottering o^er the graye.** 

Interrogation. 

EuLE 13. — The mark of Interrogation is used after a 
Word, Phrase, or Sentence by which a question is asked. 

EXAHPLKS. 

Correct.— \. " Why is my sleep disquieted ?" 
%. Who is he that calls the dead ? 
Incorrect.—^. *' Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings." 

4. " What pleasing study cheats the tedious day." 

Rem.— When the Interrogation or Exclamation is used, the 
Comma, Semicolon, Colon, or Period is omitted. 

Grammatical and Rhetorical Sig]S"S. 
Obs. — the signs used in writing are — 

1. The Apostrophe ' 

2. The Quotation " '" 

3. The Hyphen • 

4. The Bracket [ ] 

5. The Parenthesis ( ) 

6. References * t 

7. The Brace \ 



i Rising .... 

8. Inflections -j Falling . . . 

( Circumflex 

0. Measures) |^°S;--; 

10. Caret 

11. Dieresis 

12. Index i 

13. Section $ 

14 The Paragraph T 



Def. 3. — The Apostrophe (') is used to indicate the 
omission of a letter, and to change a Noun into a Pos- 
sessive Specifying Adjective. 

Examples.— 1. " Hearts from which Hwas death to sever ; 

2. Eyes, this world can ne''er restore." 

3. "How lightly mounts the Muse's wing." 
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Def. 4. — The Quotation (" ") is used to inclose words 
taken from some other author or book. 

ExAMFLB.— " Southey, amon^^ all onr living poets," saye Professor WilsoD, 
" stands aloof and ' alone in his glory.' " 

Rem. — A Quotation quoted is indicated by single marks. 
ExAMPLB.— (See the latter part of the last Example.) 

Def. 5. — The Hyphen ( - ) is used between two ele- 
ments of a compound word. 

ExAXPLBS.— Money-market— ink-stand— black-board. 

Rem. — It is also used at the end of a line, when the word is not 
finished. (See this Rem.) 

Def. 6. — The Bracket [ ] is used to inclose a letter 
or mark given as an explanatory example, or a Word, 
Phrase, or Sentence thrown in by a reviewer, and not a 
part of the original sentence. 

Example.— "Mr. Secor found means to have Mr. Butler recommended to him 
[Lord Talbot] for his chaplain." 

Def. 7. — The Parenthesis ( ) is used to inclose a 
Phrase or Sentence explanatory of, or incidental to, the 
main Sentence. 

Example.—" Come, my Ambition ! let us mount together, 
(To mount Lorenzo never can reftise,) 
And from the clouds where pride delights to dwell. 
Look down on earth." 

REM.-^Modem writers often use the Dash for the same purpose. 

ExA^iPLjs^— " The monotony of a calm— for the trade- wind had already ftiiled 
us— was agreeably relieved yesterday by the neighborhood of two shj^s, etc." — 
Malcolm. 

Def. 8.— References (* 1 1 §) direct attention to 
notes at the margin or the bottom of the page. 

Rem. — The letters of the Latin or Greek alphabets, and some- 
times figures, are used for the same purpose. 

Def. 9. — The Brace (}) is used to include many 
species in one class. 

( Qualifying, 
Example.- Adjectives are distinguished as < Specifying, 
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Rem. — By the old poets, the Brace was also used to join the Imes 
of a triplet 

Def. 10. — Inflections (' ^ ^) indicate elevations or de- 
pressions of the key-note in reading. 

ExAMPLKS.— " Do you go to Albany' ?" " I go to ITtica\" 

' (-) indicates the long sound of 
a Syllable, as hate, mete, note. 
(") indicates the short sound of 
a Syllable, as h8.t, mSt, n6t 

Def. 12. — The Caret ( A ) is used between two Words, 
to indicate the place of words omitted and placed above 
the line. 

of mankind 
ExAMFT.TO.—** The proper study ^ is man." 

Def. 13. — ^Dieresis ( •• ) is placed over the second of 
two vowels, to show that they belong to different syllables. 

Examples. — Pre§mption.— CoCval.— ReSducate. 

Obs. — The Hyphen is sometimes placed between the vowels for 
a similar purpose. 

Examples.— Co-operate.— Re-educate. 

Def. 14. — The Index (C^) is used to point out a 
word or sentence considered worthy of special notice. 

Def. 15. — The Section ( § ) marks the divisions of a 
chapter or book. 

Def. 16. — The Paragraph (1) is used when a new 
subject of remark is introduced. 

Rem. — The sign of the Paragraph is retained in the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; but in other compositions the Paragraph is sufficiently indi- 
cated by its commencing a new line on the page, 

Def. 17. — ^Accent is a stress of voice plac»d on a par- 
ticular syllable in pronouncing a word. 

Def. 18. — ^Emphasis is a stress of voice placed on a 
particular word in a sentence. 

14* 
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Obs. — This mark is indicated — 

1. In manuscript, by a line drawn under the emphatic word. 

2. On a printed page, by the use of Italic letters — CAPITAL 

letters are used to indicate words still more emphatic. 

COMPOSITION. 

Def. 19. — Composition — as the word implies — is the 
art of placing together words so as to communicate ideas. 

Pjrose and Verse. 

In Prose Composition^ Words and Phrases are ar- 
ranged with a primary reference to the sense. 

In Verse, the Sound and Measure of Words and Syl- 
lables determine their position. 

Obs. — Among the various kinds of Prose Compositions may be 
mentioned the following : 

Narrative, Descriptive^ Didactic, Mstor^saly BiograpMcal. 
Verse. 

Def. 20. — ^Verse consists of words arranged in meas- 
ured lines, constituting a regular succession of accented 
and unaccented Syllables. 

Obs. — Veree is used in Poetry. The diflFerent kinds of Poetry 
are — 

Lyric, Charade, Sonnet, 

Dramatic, Ballad, Pastoral, 

BpiCf Epigram, Elegiac, 

Didactic, Epitaph, Madrigal, 

Def. 21. — Iiyric Poetry is— as its name imports — 
such as may be set to music. It includes the " Ode" and 
the " Song." 

Obs. 1. — Lyric Poetry is of three kinds, the Ode, the Hymn, and 

the Song. 

Obs. 2. — The Ode is generally longer than th« other kinds of 
Lyric Poetry, and is often irregulftr in its structure. 

Familiar Examples.—" Alexander's Feaet," by Dry den, 
" Ode on the Passions,'' ** OMim. 
"Immortality," " Wtn-dewGHh. 
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' Let the Pupil give other Examples. 

Ob8. 3.— Tlie Hymn is shorter, and is arranged in regular stanzas 
adapted to sacred woi*ship. 

Familiab Examples.—" The Psalms and Hymns" in general use in Christian 
congregations. 

Obs. 4.— The Song is also short, but is more varied in its stanzas, 

and is adapted to secular uses. , 

Familiab Examples.—" Insh Melodies," by Moore, 

" Songs,** " BarnTOomioaU. 



Let the Pupil give other Examples. 
Rem.— English Lyric Poetry makes use of Rhyme exclusively. 

Def. 22. — Epic Poetry is a historical representation 
— real or fictitious — of great events. 
Rem. — Bpio Poetry may employ either rhyme or blank verse. 

Examples.— ^Aym«.—" Lady of the Lake," by ScoU. 

" Curse of Kehama," " Southey. 
Blank Verse.—'''' Paradise Lost," " MUton. 
" Coarse of Time," " PoUok, 

HSF" Let the Pupil give other Examples. 
Def. 23. — ^Dramatic Poetry is a poem descriptiye 
of scenes, events, or character, and is adapted to the stage. 

OBS.-It includes \ ^he Tragic and 
( The Comic. 

Examples.— TVog'ic.—" Othello," by Shdkspeare. 

Comic.—"' All's Well that Ends Well," by Shakspeare, 

1^* Let the Pupil give other Examples. 

Def. 24.— Didactic Poetry is that style adapted to 
the inculcation of science or duty. 

Examples.—" Pleasures of the Imaa^lnatioa," by Akenside, 
" Art of Preserving Health," " Armstrong. 

C^" Let Ihe Pupil give other Examples. 
Def. 25. — The Charade is a short poem, usually in a 
Lyrical form, containing a Riddle. 

Def. 26.— An Epigram is a witty poem, short, and 
generally ahonndiiig in ludicrous expressions. 
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ExAMPLB.—" Swans sing before they die ; 'twere no bad thing 
Should certain persons die before they sing." 

Def. 27. — An Epitaph is a poetic inscription to the 
memory of some departed person. 

Example. — " Underneath this stone doth lie 
As mach beaaty as could die, 
Which in life did harbor give 
To more virtue than doth live."— Jbnwn. 

Def. 28.— Elegiac Poetry is that species used to 
commemorate the death of some person. 

Examples.—'' Lysidas," by MUton. 
"Elegy," *' Gray. 

Def. 29. — The Sonnet is a poem devoted to the de- 
velopment of a single thought, in rhyming verse of a 
peculiar structure, and generally of fourteen lines. 

Def. 30. — The Madrigal is a Lyric poem of an ama- 
tory nature, and of a lively species of verse. 

Def. 31. — Pastoral Poetry relates to rural life, and 
is generally a song. 

Examples.—" Raral SportP," by Oay. 

" The Falls of the Passaic," by Irving. 

Def. 32. — The Ballad is a Ljrric poem, of a Narrative 
cast, in a simple or rude style of composition. 

Example.—" Battle of Brannenberg," by Ferris. 

Versification". 

Def. 1.— Versification is the art of making verse— 
1. e., the proper arrangement of a certain number of Syl- 
lables in a line. 

IToTE. — There are two prominent distinctions in Verse, 

1. Blank Verse. 

2. Rhyme. 

Def. ^.— Blank Verse consists in measured lines 
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usually of ten Syllables each, and which may or may not 
end with the same sound. 

ExAMFLB.— ** 'Tis midni^fht's holy hour ; and silence now 
Is brooding, like a gentle spirit, o'er 
The still and pulseless world. Hark ! on the winds 
The bell's deep tones are swelling ; 'tis the knell 
Of the departed year." 

Def. 3. — ^Rh3n3iing Verse consists of measured lines, 
of which two or more end with the same sound. 

Examples. 
Bhymes s^jccessive.—"' Thou bright glittering star of even 1 
Thou gem upon the brow of heaven I 
Oh ! were this fluttering spirit free, 
How quick 'twould spread its wings to thee I" 
Bhymea alternatinff.—"' Oh ! sacred star of evening, tell 
In what unseen celestial sphere 
Those spirits of the perfect dwell — 
Too pure to rest In sadness here." 

Def. ^--A line in Poetry is technically called a Verse. 

Example.—*' And I am glad that he has lived thus long." 

Rem. — ^Verses are of different lengths. 

Def. 5. — A half verse is called a Hemistich. 

" Example.—" I, too, will hasten back with lightning speed, 
To seek the hefv.'^ 

Def. 6. — Two rhyming verses which complete the 
sense are called a Couplet. 

Examples.- 1. " liook round our world ; behold the chain of love, 
Combining all below and all above." 
3. " And more true joy Marcellns exiled feels, 
Than Csesar with a senate at his heels." 

Def. 7. — Three verses which rhyme together are a 
Triplet. 

Example.—" So fair, so sweet, withal so sensitive, 

Would that the little flowers were bom to live. 
Conscious of half the pleasure which they give.'* 

Def. 8. — Four lines or more are called a Stanza. 

Example.—" Full many a gem of purest ray serene. 

The dark nn fathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 
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NOTE-Verses may end with j JJ^^I^g g''^*^' ^"^ 

SxAMFLX.— " W« come, we come, a little band, 
As childrea of the nation ; 
We are joined in heart, we are joined in IuumI, 
To keep the Declaration.'* 

Rem. — In the above stanza, the first and third lines end with 
Bhyming WordM-^^Q second an4 £9ur&, with ^yming ByUaiblea, 

Def. 9. — ^A collection of Syllables is called a Foot. 

NOTE.-A Foot may consist of \ *f ^ ^j"?!",' ' ^^ 
•^ I three Syllables. 

Def. 10. — Feet of two Syllables are the 

Trochee . . . .first long, second short .... — w 

Iambus first short, second long .... ^^ — 

Pyrrhic both short s-/ s-^ 

Spondee — both long , . 

Feet of three Syllables are the 

Dactyl one long and two short — s^s-^ 

Anapest two short and one long , . 'ww — 

Amphibrach . first short, second long, third short -w — >w^ 
Tribrach three short s^w>w^ 

Rem. — Most English Poetry is written in Iambic, Trochaic, or 
Anapasstic Verse. 

Tbochaic Vebse. 

1. Hexameter ^ or six feet. 

" On a I mountain | stretched be | neath a | hoary | willow, 
Lay a shepherd swain, and viewed the rolling billow." 

2. Pentameter y or five feet. 

** Rouse him | like a | rattling | peal of | thunder.** 
5. Tetrameter J or four feet. 
On the I mountain's | top ap | pearing, 
Iio, the sacred herald stands I 

4. TrimeteTy or three feet. 
" How 1 1 love to I see thee. 
Golden evening sun." 
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6. Dimeter J or two feet. 
Rich the | treasure, 
Sweet the pleasure. 

(S. Monometer^ or onefooL 
Rmging 
Smgmg. 

Iambic Veksb. 

1. /S^w?/<5e«— Hexameter. 
The praise | of Bac | chus then | the sweet musi | cian Btrng. 

2. Five feet^VeniAmQX&v, 

Oh, 1 1 have loved | in youth's | fair ver | nal moni| 
To spread | ima | gina | tlon's wild | est wing. 

3. jPbwr/<?e^-^Tetrameter. 
There is | a calm | for those | who weep, 
A rest I f<» wea | ry pil | grlms found. 

4. Three feeth—linmQiQT. 
What sought | they thus | afar ? 
Bright jew | els of | the mine? 

5. Two feet— 'DimetQX. 
" I am I the grave." 

6. 0/16 /(?(?<— Monometer. 
" My home." 

ANAPiESTIC VbBSB. 

1. F&tirfeet 

jBiit we stead | fastly gazed | on the &ce | of the dead* 

2. Three feet. 

" And I loved | her the more | when I heard 
Such tenderness fall from her tongue." 

3. Two feet. 

" For th6 night only draws 
A thin veil o'er the day." 
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Dactylic Verse. 

1. Four feet 

Come, ye dis | consolate, | where'er ye | languislu 

2. Three^eet 

Earth has no | sorrows that | Heaven can not | heaL 

3. Two feet. 
Free from anx | iety, 
Care, and satiety. 

4. One foot 

Cheermuy 

Fearfully. 

The Amphibrach. 

" There is a | bleak desert | where daylight | grows weary 

Of wasting its smiles on a region so dreary." 
" With storra-dar | ing pinion | and sun-ga | zing, eye, 

The gray forest eagle is king of the sky." 
" There's pleasure | in freedom, | whatever | the season, 

That makes every object look lovely and fair." 

Obs. 1. — The first Syllable of a verse is sometimes omitted. 

Examples. 

[ ] " And there | lay the ri | der, distort I ed and pale, 

With the dew i on his brow | and the rust | on his mail.** 

Osa 2. — A syllable is sometimes added to a line. 

Examples. 

** Earth has no [ sorrows that j Heaven can not | A^.** 
" A guar I dian an | gel o'er | my life | presid | ing, 
Doubling my pleasures, and my cares dividing." 

Obs. 3. — The different measures are sometimes combined in the 

same line. 

Examples. 

*^ May comes, | May comes, | we have called | her long, 
May comes 1 o'er the moun | tains withjlght | and song ; 
We may trace | her steps | o'er the wak I enlng earth. 
By the winds | which tell | of the vio | let's birth." 

Obs. 4.— Sometimes the last syllable of a line becomes the first 
syllable in the first foot of the next 
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EZAUPLV. 

" On the cold | cheek of death | smiles and ro | ses are blend | ing^ 
And bean | ty immor | tal awakes } from the tomb/' 

FIGURES. 

Note. — Language is modified in its structure, style, 
and utterance by the use of Figures. 

Dep. 1. — A Figure of speech is a licensed departure 
from the ordinary structure or use of a word in a Sentence. 

OiJS. — Figures are employed to give strength^ beauty ^ or melody to 
Language. 

mTE.^Figures are \ grammatical or 
^ ( Khetorical. 

Dbf. 2. — A Grammatical Figure is a deviation from 
the ordinary /orwi or office of a word in a Sentence. 

Def. 3. — A Rhetorical Figure is a deviation from the 
ordinary application of words in the expression of thought. 

L Figures Modifying the Forms of Words. 
These are called — 

Aph/eresiSy Apocope^ Syimresis^ Syncope^ 

Pro8iJt£9i8, Paragoge^ DueresiSy Tmesis, 

Def. 4. — ^Aphaeresis allows the elision of one or more 
of the first letters of a word. 

Exaxfles.— 1. " 'Mid scenes of confusion." 

2. " And therefore thoa may*8t think my 'havior light." — Juliet, 
8. *' What I have you let the false enchanter 'scape ?"— JfiWto». 

Def. 5. — ^Prosthesis allows a syllable to be prefixed 
to a word. 

EzAXPLBs.— 1. " Else would a maiden blash d^paint my cheek."— «7t4?i«^. 

3. ** Let fall adown his silver beard some tears."— TAomton. 
3. *' The great archangel from his warlike toil 

iSwrceased."— ifi/ton. 

Def. 6. — Apocope allows the elision of one or mora* 
of the final letters of a word. 
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Examples. —1. " And that is spc^e.. with such a dyine fall.*' 

9. " Tho' the whole loosened Spring aroond her blows." 
8. " T' whom th' archangel."— ifi/to». 

Def. 7. — ^Paragoge allows a syllable to be annexed to 
a word. 

BxAXFLKS.— 1. *' Without^n trump was proclamation made."— 2^M>wo». 
3. " Nor deem that kind/y nature did him wrong.^''— Bryant. 

Def. 8. — Synaeresis allows two syllables to become 
one. 

ExAHFLES.— Extra session— ordinary session— extraordinary session. " 

Def. 9. — ^Diaeresis separates two -vowels into different 
syllables. 

ExAKPLBS.— Cooperate— reiterate. 

Def. 10. — Syncope allows one or more letters to be 
taken from the middle of a word. 

Examples.— 1. " Or serve they as ajloio'ry verge to bind 

S. The flaid skirts of that same watery clond, 

8. Lest it again dissolve and thow^r the earth."— JfU&m. 

Def. 11. — Tmesis allows a word to be inserted be- 
tween the parts of a compound word. 

Example.-" How much soever we may desire it,** 

Obs. — Sometimes two figures are combined in the same word. 
Example.—" Ah ! whence is that soond which now ktrunu his ear ?** 

11. Figures Modifying the Offices of Words. 
These are called 

BHETOBICO-GRAMMATICAL FIGUBBa. 

They are— 

EUipaiSy J^lUpiu^ Hyperhoibm. 

Pleonasm^ EnaUage^ 

DBF. 12. — ^EUipflds allows the omission of one or more 
words necessary to complete the grammatical construc- 
tion, when custom has rendered them unnecessary to 
complete the sense. 

^ Examples. — 1. " Thon art perched aloft on the heetling crag« 
And the waves are white below [ ]." 
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8. "Unnumbered systemB [ ], suns, and worlds, 

Unite to worship thee, 
8. W hile thy majestic greatness fills 

Space ( ], Time [ ], Ktemity." 

Def. 13.— Pleonasm allows the introduction of words 
not necessary to complete the grammatical construction 
of a Sentence. 

ExAMFUBS.— 1. ''The moon A€r«e(riB lost in heaven." 

2. *' 1 sit me down, a pensive hour to spend." 

Def. 14. — Syllipsis allows a word to be used not in 
its literal sense. 

EzAXPLB.— '' And there lay the steed, with his nostril cUl wide." 

Def. 15. — ^Enallage allows the use of one word for 
another of similar origin, or the substitution of one modi- 
fication for another. 

Example.— *' A world devote to universal wreck." 

Def. 16. — Hyperbaton allows the transposition of 
words in a Sentence. 

Example.—" His voice sublime, is heard afer.*' 

III. Figures of Rhetobio. 

They are — 



Antithesis, Vtsian, 

Metaphor, Metonamy, ParcUepsis, 

AUegory, Synecdoche, Climax, 

Personification, Apostrophe, AnU-CUmax, 

Irony, Interrogation, AUiteraiion, 

Hyperbole, Exclamation, 

Def. 17. — A Simile is a direct comparison. 

Example.—" The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold." 

Def. 18. — A Metaphor is an indirect comparison. 

Example.—" There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune." 

Def. 19. — An Allegory is an extended metaphor, by 
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which a narration, real or fictitions, is made to convey an 
analogous truth or fiction. 

Example.—" Etemity's vast ocean liee before thee ; 

There, there, Lorenzo, thy Clarltisa Bails ; 
Give thy mind sea-room ; keep it wide of earth- 
That rock of souls immortal ; cut thy cord ; 
Weigh anchor ; spread thy sails; call every wind ; 
Eye thy great Pole-star ; make the land of life." 

Def. 20.— Personification represents inanimate 
things as being endowed with life and volition. 

ExAMFLBU.— 1. " An old Experience learns too late 
That all is vanity below." 

3. " Joy has her tears, and Trcmeport has her death." 

1)ef. 21. — Irony makes a sentence convey a meaning 
the opposite of its ordinary sense. 

ExAMPLB.— " And we, brave men, are satisfied 

If we ourselves escape his sword." 

Def. 22.— Hyperbole exaggerates the truth. 

Ekamplb.— " with farj driven. 

The waves mount np, and wash the face ofheaven.^^ 

Def. 23. — ^Antithesis contrasts two or more things 
with each other. 

ExAfiPLBB.— 1. '^ Zealous though modesty innocent though /r«0." 

2. ^''By honor and dishonor, by evil report and good report, M 
deceivers, and yet <rM«." 

Def. 24.— Metonomy puts one thing for another^ 

The cause for the eflfect, 
The effect for the cause, 
The container for the thing contained, 
An attribute or quality for the thing or person. 
BzAKPLEs.— 1. " Shall the sword devour forever ?" 

2. ** Thy hand, unseen, sustains the pole«." 

8. " His ear is ever open to their cry." 

4. " I am much delighted in reading Homer.** 
6. " He has returned to his cups again." 

6. " I'll plunge thee headlong in the whelming tide.** 

J Def. 25.— Synecdoche puts a part for a whole, and 
a whole for a part. 
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EzAXPLSs.— 1. ** When the tempest stalks abroad, 
Seek the shelter of my roof^ 
Z. " Oh I ever cursed be the Tiand 

That wrought this ruin in the land." 

Def. 26. — Apostrophe is a sudden transition from 
the subject of a discourse to address a person or thing, 
present or absent. 

Example.—" This is a tale for fathers and for mothers. Toung men and 
young women, you can not understand i^"— JE". Everett. 

Def. 27. — ^Interrogation expresses an assertion in 
the form of a question. 

ExAKFLES.— 1. " Looks It not like the king ?" 

" He that formed the eye, shall he not see V^ 

Def. 28. — ^Exclamation expresses a sudden or intense 
emotion. 

Example.—" O liberty I O sound once delightfhl to every Boman ear I" 

Def. 29. — ^Vision represents past or future time as 
present to the view. 

Example.-" I see them on their winding way, 

About their ranks the moonbeams play.** 

Def. 30. — Paralepsis is a figure by which the main 
truth is expressed incidentally, or with a professed effort 
of the speaker to conceal it. 

Example.—" Without alluding to your hoHts of intemperance, I would ask, 
how can you attempt to justify your present inattention to business and the 
neglect of your fomily ?" 

Def. 31. — Climax is that form of expression by which 
the thoughts are made to rise by successive gradations. 

Example.—" He aspired to be the highest ; above the people, above the 
authorities, above the laws, above his COUNTRY." 

Def. 32.— Anti-Clixuax is the opposite of the climax. 

ExAMrLB.— " How has expectation darkened into anxiety, anxiety into 
dread, and dread into despair. ^'—/rvin^. 

Def. 33.— Alliteration is the repetition of the same 
letter at the beginning of two or more words immediate^ 
succeeding each other. 
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BxAXPLBS.— 1. ** Up the high hiH he Aeaves a huge, round etone." 

3. " He carves with classic chisel the Cbrinthian capital that 
crowns the colnmn.'' 

Questions fob Rbtiew, 

PAOB 

314— What is Prosody ? 

Name the diflferent marks of punctttation. 
315. — When is a Comma properly used ? 
317. — When a Semicolon f—Sk Colon f — & Period f 
318. — When is a Dash properly used ?— an Exclamation f 

When do we use a mark of Interrogation f 
319.— Name the Grammatical Signs. 

What is an ApostropJie? — a Quotation? — a Hyphen? 

What is a Bracket? — a Parenthesis? — Reference marks? 

What is a Brace ? — Marks of Inflection ? — Measures ? 

What is a Caret? — a JDieresis? — ^an Index ? — a Section? 

What is a Paragraph? — How are Paragraphs commonly 
indicated ? 

What is Accent? — What is Emphasis? 
322.— What is Composition ? — What are the varieties ? 

What is Prose? — Name the various kinds of Prose. 

What is Verse ? — When properly used ? 

Name and define the various kinds of Poetry, 
324.— What is Versification ? 

What are the distinctions of Vei*se ? 

What is Blank Verse ? — What is Rhyming Verse? 

What is a Verse ? — a Hemistich ? — a Couplet ? 

What is a Triplet ? — What is a St-anza ? 

What is a Foot ?—A. foot may have how many Syllables f 

What are the Feet of two Syllables ?— of three Syllables f 

What is a Trochee ? — ^an larnbus ? — ^a Pyrrhic? — a Spondee? 

What is a Dactyl ? — an Anapest ? — an Amphibrach ? — ^a TW- 
hrach ? 

What measures are commonly used in English Poetry? 
829.— What is a Figure of Speech ? — Why are they used ? 

What is a Grammatical Figure ? — a Rlietorical Figure? 

Name the figures which modify the forms of Words. 
331. — Name and define all the Figures of Rhetoric. 

Note. — Let the Pupils be required to point out the various Fig- 
ures of Speech in any poem or other composition at hand. 
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